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REV.    RICHARD    CECIL. 


ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CONFLICT. 

The  direct  cause  of  a  Christian's  spiritual  life,  is  union 
with  Christ.  All  attention  to  the  mere  circumstantials 
of  religion,  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  soul  away  from 
this  union.  Few  men,  except  ministers,  are  called  by 
the  nature  of  their  station  to  enter  much  into  these  cir- 
cumstantials : — such,  for  instance,  as  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  religion.  Ministers  feel  this  deadening  effect  of 
any  considerable  or  continued  attention  to  externals : 
much  more  must  private  Christians.  The  head  may  be 
strengthened,  till  the  heart  is  starved.  Some  private 
Christians,  however,  may  be  called  on,  by  the  nature  of 
those  circles  in  which  they  move,  to  be  qualified  to  meet 
and  refute  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  re- 
ligion. Such  men,  as  well  as  ministers,  while  they  are 
furnishing  themselves  for  this  purpose,  must  acquiesce 
in  the  work  which  God  appoints  for  them,  with  prayer 
and  watchfulness.  If  they  cannot  always  live  and  abide 
close  to  the  ark,  and  the  pot  of  manna,  and  the  cherubim, 
and  the  mercy-seat ;  yet  they  are  drawing  the  water  and 
gathering  the  wood  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  camp. 
But  let  their  hearts  still  turn  toward  the  place  where  the 
glory  resideth. 

The  Christian's  fellowship  with  God  is  rather  a  habit, 
than  a  rapture.  He  is  a  pilgrim,  who  has  the  habit  of 
looking  forward  to  the  light  before  him :  he  has  the  habit 
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of  not  looking  back :  he  has  the  habit  of  walking  steadily 
in  the  way,  whatever  be  the  weather,  and  whatever  the 
road.  These  are  his  habits  ;  and  the  lord  of  the  way  is 
his  guide,  protector,  friend,  and  felicity. 

As  the  Christian's  exigencies  arise,  he  has  a  spiritual 
habit  of  turning  to  God,  and  saying  with  the  church, 
"  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou 
feedest,  where  thou  makest  thy  flocks  to  rest  at  noon."  I 
have  tried  to  find  rest  elsewhere.  I  have  fled  to  shelters 
which  held  out  great  promise  of  repose ;  but  I  have  now 
long  since  learned  to  turn  unto  thee :  "  Tell  me,  O  thou 
whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest,  where  thou 
makest  thy  flocks  to  rest  at  noon." 

The  Christian  will  look  back,  throughout  eternity,  with 
interest  and  delight,  on  the  steps  and  means  of  his  con- 
version. "  My  father  told  me  this  !  My  mother  told 
me  that !  Such  an  event  was  sanctified  to  me  !  In  such 
a  place,  God  visited  my  soul !"  These  recollections  will 
never  grow  dull  and  wearisome. 

A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  various  methods 
which  God  has  taken  in  Providence  to  lead  men  first  to 
think  of  him. 

The  history  of  a  man's  own  life,  is,  to  himself,  the  most 
interesting  history  in  the  world,  next  to  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Every  man  is  an  original  and  solitary  character. 
None  can  either  understand  or  feel  the  book  of  his  own 
life  like  himself.  The  lives  of  other  men  are  to  him  dry 
and  vapid,  when  set  beside  his  own.  He  enters  very 
little  into  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Te'stament,  who  does  not 
see  God  calling  on  him  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  his- 
tory, when  he  says  to  the  Jew,  "  Thou  shalt  remember 
all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty 
years."  He  sees  God  teaching  the  Jew  to  look  at  the 
records  of  his  deliverance  from  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  manna 
showered  down  on  him  from  heaven,  and  of  the  Amale- 
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kites  put  to  flight  before  him.  There  are  such  grand 
events  in  the  life  and  experience  of  every  Christian.  It 
may  be  well  for  him  to  review  them  often.  I  have,  in 
some  cases,  vowed  before  God  to  appropriate  yearly  re- 
membrances of  some  of  the  signal  turns  of  my  life.  Hav- 
ing made  the  vow,  I  hold  it  as  obligatory :  but  I  would 
advise  others  to  greater  circumspection;  as  they  may 
bring  a  galling  yoke  on  themselves,  which  God  designed 
not  to  put  on  them. 

True  grace  is  a  growing  principle.  The  Christian  grows 
in  Discernment :  a  child  may  play  with  a  serpent ;  but 
the  man  will  not  suffer  a  speck  of  poison  near  him.  He 
grows  in  Humility :  the  blade  shoots  up  boldly,  and  the 
young  ear  keeps  erect  with  confidence ;  but  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear  inclines  itself  toward  the  earth,  not  because 
it  is  feebler,  but  because  it  is  matured.  He  grows  in 
Strength :  the  new  wine  ferments  and  frets ;  but  the  old 
wine  acquires  a  body  and  a  firmness. 

Tenderness  of  conscience  is  always  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  Scrupulousness.  The  conscience  cannot  be  kept 
too  sensible  and  tender :  but  scrupulousness  arises  from 
bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  and  discovers  itself  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ridiculous,  and  superstitious,  and  painful  feelings. 

The  head  is  dull  in  discerning  the  value  of  God's  ex- 
pedients ;  and  the  heart  cold,  sluggish,  and  reluctant,  in 
submitting  to  them :  but  the  head  is  lively,  in  the  inven- 
tion of  its  own  expedients ;  and  the  heart  eager  and  san- 
guine, in  the  pursuit  of  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
God  subjects  both  the  head  and  the  heart  to  a  course  of 
continual  correction. 

Every  man  will  have  his  own  criterion  in  forming  his 
judgment  of  others.  I  depend  very  much  on  the  effect 
of  affliction.  I  consider  how  a  man  comes  out  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  gold  will  lie  for  a  month  in  the  furnace  without 
losing  a  grain.     And,  while  under  trial,  a  child  has  a 
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habit  of  turning  to  its  father :  he  is  not  like  a  penitent, 
who  has  been  whipped  into  this  state ;  it  is  natural  to 
him.  It  is  dark,  and  the  child  has  no  whither  to  run, 
but  to  his  father. 

Deeieement  is  inseparable  from  the  world.  A  man 
can  nowhere  rest  his  foot  on  it  without  sinking.  A 
strong  principle  of  assimilation  combines  the  world  and 
the  heart  together.  There  are,  especially,  certain  occa- 
sions, when  the  current  hurries  a  man  away,  and  he  has 
lost  the  religious  government  of  himself.  When  the  pilot 
finds,  on  making  the  port  of  Messina,  that  the  ship  will 
not  obey  the  helm,  he  knows  that  she  is  got  within  the 
influence  of  that  attraction  which  will  bury  her  in  the 
whirlpool.  We  are  to  avoid  the  danger,  rather  than  to 
oppose  it.  This  is  a  great  doctrine  of  Scripture.  An 
active  force  against  the  world  is  not  so  much  inculcated, 
as  a  retreating,  declining  spirit.  "  Keep  thyself  un- 
spotted from  the  world.'7 

There  are  seasons  when  a  Christian's  distinguishing 
character  is  hidden  from  man.  A  Christian  merchant  on 
'Change  is  not  called  to  show  any  difference  in  his  mere 
exterior  carriage  from  another  merchant.  He  gives  a 
reasonable  answer  if  he  is  asked  a  question.  He  does 
not  fanatically  intrude  religion  into  every  sentence  he 
utters.  He  does  not  suppose  his  religion  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  common  interchange  of  civilities.  He  is 
affable  and  courteous.  He  can  ask  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  take  up  any  public  topic  of  conversation.  But  is  he, 
therefore,  not  different  from  other  men?  He  is  like 
another  merchant  in  the  mere  exterior  circumstance, 
which  is  least  in  God's  regard ; — but,  in  his  taste !  his 
views  !  his  science !  his  hopes  !  his  happiness  !  he  is  as 
different  from  those  around  him  as  light  is  from  darkness. 
He  "  waits  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
who  never  passes  perhaps  through  the  thoughts  of  those 
he  talks  with,  but  to  be  neglected  and  despised ! 
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The  Christian  is  called  to  be  like  Abraham,  in  conduct; 
like  Paul,  in  labours ;  and  like  John,  in  spirit.  Though, 
as  a  man  of  faith,  he  goes  forth  not  knowing  whither,  and 
his  principle  is  hidden  from  the  world,  yet  he  will  oblige 
the  world  to  acknowledge:  "  His  views,  it  is  true,  we  do 
not  understand.  His  principles  and  general  conduct  are 
a  mystery  to  us.  But  a  more  upright,  noble,  generous, 
disinterested,  peaceable,  and  benevolent  man,  we  know 
not  where  to  find."  The  world  may  even  count  him  a 
madman ;  and  false  brethren  may  vilify  his  character,  and 
calumniate  his  motives  :  yet  he  will  bear  down  evil,  by 
repaying  good  ;  and  will  silence  his  enemies,  by  the  abun- 
dance of  his  labours.  He  may  be  shut  out  from  the 
world — cast  into  prison — banished  into  obscurity — no  eye 
to  observe  him,  no  hand  to  help  him — but  it  is  enough  for 
him,  if  his  Saviour  will  speak  to  him  and  smile  on  him  ! 

Christians  are  too  little  aware  what  their  religion  re- 
quires from  them,  with  regard  to  their  Wishes.  When 
we  wish  things  to  be  otherwise  than  they  are,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  great  practical  parts  of  the  life  of  godliness. 
We  wish,  and  wish — when,  if  we  have  done  all  that  lies 
on  us,  we  should  fall  quietly  into  the  hands  of  God. 
Such  wishing  cuts  the  very  sinews  of  our  privileges  and 
consolations.  You  are  leaving  me  for  a  time  ;  and  you 
say  you  wish  you  could  leave  me  better,  or  leave  me  with 
some  assistance :  but,  if  it  is  right  for  you  to  go,  it  is 
right  for  me  to  meet  what  lies  on  me,  without  a  wish  that 
I  had  less  to  meet,  or  were  better  able  to  meet  it. 

I  could  write  down  twenty  cases,  wherein  I  wished  God 
had  done  otherwise  than  he  did ;  but  which  I  now  see, 
had  I  had  my  own  will,  would  have  led  to  extensive  mis- 
chief. The  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  life  of  paradoxes. 
He  must  lay  hold  on  God :  he  must  follow  hard  after 
him :  he  must  determine  not  to  let  him  go.  And  yet  he 
must  learn  to  let  God  alone.  Quietness  before  God  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  Christian  graces — to  sit 
where  he  places  us ;  to  be  what  he  would  have  us  be,  and 
-b  2 
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this  as  long  as  he  pleases.  We  are  like  a  player  at 
bowls  :  if  he  has  given  his  bowl  too  little  bias,  he  cries, 
"  Flee  :"  if  he  has  given  it  too  much,  he  cries,  "  Rub  :" 
you  see  him  lifting  his  leg,  and  bending  his  body,  in  con- 
formity to  the  motion  he  would  impart  to  the  bowl.  Thus 

1  have  felt  with  regard  to  my  dispensations :  I  would 
urge  them  or  restrain  them :  I  would  assimilate  them  to 
the  habit  of  my  mind.  But  I  have  smarted  for  this  under 
severe  visitations.  It  may  seem  a  harsh,  but  it  is  a  wise 
and  gracious  dispensation  toward  a  man,  when,  the  in- 
stant he  stretches  out  his  hand  to  order  his  affairs,  God 
forces  him  to  withdraw  it.  Concerning  what  is  morally 
good  or  evil;  we  are  sufficiently  informed  for  our  direction ; 
but,  concerning  what  is  naturally  good  or  evil,  we  are 
ignorance  itself.  Restlessness  and  self-will  are  opposed 
to  our  duty  in  these  cases. 

Schooling  the  Heart  is  the  grand  means  of  personal 
religion.  To  bring  motives  under  faithful  examination, 
is  a  high  state  of  religious  character :  with  regard  to  the 
depravity  of  the  heart  we  live  daily  in  the  disbelief  of  our 
own  creed.  We  indulge  thoughts  and  feelings,  which 
are  founded  upon  the  presumption  that  all  around  us  are 
imperfect  and  corrupted,  but  that  we  are  exempted.  The 
self-will  and  ambition  and  passion  of  public  characters  in 
the  religious  world,  all  arise  from  this  sort  of  practical 
infidelity.  And,  though  its  effects  are  so  manifest  in 
these  men,  because  they  are  leaders  of  parties,  and  are 
set  upon  a  pinnacle  so  that  all  who  are  without  the  influ- 
ence of  their  vortex  can  see  them ;  yet  every  man's  own 
breast  has  an  infallible,  dogmatizing,  excommunicating, 
and  anathematizing  spirit  working  within. 

Acting  from  the  occasion,  without  recollection  and 
inquiry,  is  the  death  of  personal  religion.  It  will  not 
suffice  merely  to  retire  to  the  study  or  the  closet.  The 
mind  is  sometimes,  in  private,  most  ardently  pursuing  its 
particular  object;  and,  as  it  then  acts  from  the  occasion, 
nothing  is  further  from  it  than  recollectedness.  I  have, 
for  weeks  together,  in  pursuit  of  some  scheme,  acted  so 
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entirely  from  the  occasion,  that,  when  I  have  at  length 
called  myself  to  account,  I  have  seemed  like  one  awaked 
from  a  dream.  "Am  I  the  man  who  could  think  and 
speak  so  and  so  ?  Am  I  the  man  who  could  feel  such  a 
disposition,  or  discover  such  conduct?"  The  fascination 
and  enchantment  of  the  occasion  is  vanished ;  and  I  stand 
like  David  in  similar  circumstances  before  Nathan.  Such 
cases  in  experience  are,  in  truth,  a  moral  intoxication ; 
and  the  man  is  only  then  sober,  when  he  begins  to  school 
his  heart. 

The  servant  of  God  has  not  only  natural  sensibilities, 
by  which  he  feels,  in  common  with  other  men,  the  sorrows 
of  life ;  but  he  has  moral  sensibilities  which  are  peculiar 
to  his  character.  When  David  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom,  he  not  only  felt  depressed  as  an  exile  and  wan- 
derer ;  but  he  would  recollect  his  own  sin  as  punished 
in  the  affliction.  Eli  had  not  only  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
a  father  in  the  loss  of  his  sons ;  but  he  would  recall,  with 
bitterness  of  spirit,  his  own  mismanagement  in  bringing 
up  these  sons.  St.  Paul  had  not  only  to  endure  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh ;  but  he  would  feel  that  he  carried  about  him 
propensities  to  self-exaltation,  which  rendered  that  thorn 
necessary  and  salutary. 

Dangerous  Predicaments  are  the  brinks  of  tempta- 
tion. A  man  often  gives  evidence  to  others  that  he  is 
giddy,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  it  perhaps  himself. 
Whoever  has  been  in  danger  himself,  will  guess  very 
shrewdly  concerning  the  dangerous  state  of  such  a  man. 

A  haughty  spirit  is  a  symptom  of  extreme  danger : — 
"  A  haughty  spirit  goeth  before  a  fall." 

Presumptuous  carelessness  indicates  danger.  "Who 
fears  ?•" — This  is  to  be  feared,  that  you  feel  no  cause  of 
fear.  Such  was  Peter's  state :  "  Though  all  men  for- 
sake thee,  yet  will  not  I." 

Venturing  on  the  borders  of  danger  is  much  akin  to 
this.  A  man  goes  on  pretty  well  till  he  ventures  within 
the  atmosphere  of  danger :  but  the  atmosphere  of  danger 
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infatuates  him.  The  ship  is  got  within  the  influence  of 
the  vortex,  and  will  not  obey  the  helm.  David  was  sitting 
in  this  atmosphere  on  the  house-top,  and  was  ensnared 
and  fell. 

An  accession  of  wealth  is  a  dangerous  predicament 
for  a  man.  At  first  he  is  stunned,  if  the  accession  be. 
sudden :  he  is  very  humble  and  very  grateful.  Then  he 
begins  to  speak  a  little  louder,  people  think  him  more 
sensible,  and  soon  he  thinks  himself  so. 

A  man  is  in  imminent  danger  when,  in  suspected  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  disposed  to  equivocate,  as  Abraham 
did  with  Pharaoh,  and  Isaac  with  Abimelech. 

Stupidity  of  conscience  under  chastisement — an  ad- 
vancement to  power,  when  a  man  begins  to  relish  such 
power — popularity —  self-indulgence  —  a  disposition  to 
gad  about,  like  Dinah — all  these  are  symptoms  of  spi- 
ritual danger. 

A  Change  of  Circumstances  in  our  condition  of  life 
is  a  critical  period.  No  man  who  has  not  passed  through 
such  a  change,  can  form  any  adequate  notion  of  its  effects 
upon  the  mind.  When  money  comes  into  the  pocket  of 
a  poor  man  in  small  sums,  it  goes  out  as  it  came  in,  and 
more  follows  it  in  the  same  way ;  and  with  a  certain  free- 
dom and  indifference,  it  is  applied  to  its  proper  uses :  but 
when  he  begins  to  receive  round  sums,  that  may  yield 
him  an  interest,  and  when  this  interest  comes  to  be  added 
to  his  principal,  and  the  sweets  of  augmentation  to  creep 
over  him,  it  is  quite  a  new  world  to  him.  In  a  rise  of 
circumstances  too  the  man  becomes,  in  his  own  opinion, 
a  wiser  man,  a  greater  man  ;  and  pride  of  station  crosses 
him  in  his  way.  Nor  is  the  contrary  change  less  dan- 
gerous. Poverty  has  its  trials.  That  is  a  fine  trait  in 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  that  Christian  stumbled  in  going 
down  the  hill  into  the  valley  of  humiliation. 

A  sound  head,  a  simple  heart,  and  a  spirit  dependent 
on  Christ,  will  suffice  to  conduct  us  in  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. 
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I  cannot  look  through  my  past  life  without  trembling, 
A  variation  in  my  circumstances  has  been  attended  with 
dangers  and  difficulties,  little  of  which  I  saw  at  the  time 
compared  with  what  reflection  has  since  shown  me,  but 
which  in  the  review  of  them  make  me  shudder,  and  ought 
to  fill  me  with  gratitude.  He  who  views  this  subject 
aright,  will  put  up  particular  prayers  against  sudden 
attacks. 

God  will  have  the  Christian  thoroughly  humbled  and 
dependent.  Strong  minds  think  perhaps  sometimes,  that 
they  can  effect  great  things  in  experience  by  keeping 
themselves  girt  up,  by  the  recurrence  of  habit,  by  vigorous 
exertion.  This  is  their  unquestionable  duty.  But  God 
often  strips  them,  lest  they  should  grow  confident.  He 
lays  them  bare — He  makes  them  feel  poor,  dark,  impo- 
tent. He  seems  to  say,  "Strive  with  all  your  vigour, 
but  yet  I  am  he  that  worketh  all  in  all." 

There  is  no  calling  or  profession,  however  ensnaring 
in  many  respects  to  a  Christian  mind,  provided  it  be  not  in 
itself  simply  unlawful,  wherein  God  has  not  frequently 
raised  up  faithful  witnesses,  who  have  stood  forth  as  ex- 
amples to  others,  in  like  situations,  of  the  practicability 
of  uniting  great  eminence  in  the  Christian  life  with  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession,  however  diffi- 
cult. 

Fear  has  the  most  steady  effect  on  the  constitutional 
temperament  of  some  Christians,  to  keep  them  in  their 
course.  A  strong  sense  of  Duty  fixes  on  the  minds  of 
others,  and  is  the  prevailing  principle  of  conduct,  without 
any  direct  reference  to  consequences.  On  minds  of  a 
stubborn,  refractory,  and  self-willed  temper,  fear  and  duty 
have  in  general  little  effect :  they  brave  fear,  and  a  mere 
sense  of  duty  is  a  cold  and  lifeless  principle  ;  but  Grati- 
tude, under  a  strong  and  subduing  sense  of  mercies,  melts 
them  into  obedience. 
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There  is  a  large  class,  who  would  confound  nature 
and  grace.  These  are  chiefly  women.  They  sit  at  home 
nursing  themselves  over  a  fire,  and  then  trace  up  the 
natural  effects  of  solitude  and  want  of  air  and  exercise 
into  spiritual  desertion.  There  is  more  pride  in  this  than 
they  are  aware  of.  They  are  unwilling  to  allow  so  sim- 
ple and  natural  a  cause  of  their  feelings ;  and  wish  to 
rind  something  in  the  thing  more  sublime. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  lower  a  man's  top-sails — 
he  is  such  a  dependent  creature — he  is  to  pay  such  court 
to  his  stomach,  his  food,  his  sleep,  his  exercise — that,  in 
truth,  a  hero  is  an  idle  word.  Man  seems  formed  to  be 
a  hero  in  suffering — not  a  hero  in  action.  Men  err  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  estimate  which  they  make  of 
human  labour.  The  hero  of  the  world  is  the  man  that 
makes  a  bustle — the  man  that  makes  the  road  smoke 
under  his  chaise-and-four — the  man  that  raises  a  dust 
about  him — the  man  that  manages  or  devastates  empires  ! 
But  what  is  the  real  labour  of  this  man — compared  with 
that  of  a  silent  sufferer  ?  He  lives  on  his  projects.  He 
encounters,  perhaps,  rough  roads — incommodious  inns — 
bad  food — storms  and  perils — weary  days  and  sleepless 
nights ; — but  what  are  these  ! — his  project — his  point — 
the  thing  that  has  laid  hold  on  his  heart — glory — a  name 
* — consequence — pleasure — wealth — these  render  the  man 
callous  to  the  pains  and  efforts  of  the  body !  I  have  been 
in  both  states,  and  therefore  understand  them  ;  and  I 
know  that  men  form  this  false  estimate.  Besides,  there 
is  something  in  bustle,  and  stir,  and  activity,  that  supports 
itself.  At  one  period,  I  preached  and  read  five  times  on 
a  Sunday,  and  rode  sixteen  miles.  But  what  did  it  cost 
me  ?  Nothing !  Yet  most  men  would  have  looked  on  while 
I  was  rattling  from  village  to  village,  with  all  the  dogs 
barking  at  my  heels,  and  would  have  called  me  a  hero  : 
whereas,  if  they  were  to  look  at  me  now,  they  would  call 
mean  idle,  lounging  fellow.  "He  makes  a  Sermon  on 
the  Saturday — he  gets  into  his  study — he  walks  from  end 
to  end — he  scribbles  on  a  scrap  of  paper — he  throws  it 
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away,  and  scribbles  on  another — he  takes  snuff — he  sits 
down — scribbles  again — walks  about." —  The  man  can- 
not see  that  here  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  spirit,  which,  at 
night,  will  leave  me  worn  to  the  extremity  of  endurance. 
He  cannot  see  the  numberless  efforts  of  mind,  which  are 
crossed,  and  stifled,  and  recoil  on  the  spirits ;  like  the 
fruitless  efforts  of  a  traveller  to  get  firm  footing  among  the 
ashes  on  the  steep  sides  of  Mount  Etna. 

Elijah  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  what  we  call 
a  great  spirit :  yet  we  never  find  him  rising  against  the 
humiliating  methods  which  God  was  sometimes  pleased 
to  take  with  him  ;  whether  he  is  to  depend  for  his  daily 
food  on  the  ravens,  or  is  to  be  nourished  by  the  slender 
pittance  of  a  perishing  widow.  Pride  would  choose  for 
us  such  means  of  provision  as  have  some  appearance  of 
our  own  agency  in  them ;  and  stout-heartedness  would 
lead  us  to  refuse  things,  if  we  cannot  have  them  in  our 
own  way. 

The  blessed  man  is  he,  who  is  under  education  in  God's 
school ;  where  he  endures  chastisement,  and  by  chastise- 
ment is  instructed.  The  foolish  creature  is  bewitched, 
sometimes,  with  the  enchantments  and  sorceries  of  life. 
He  begins  to  lose  the  lively  sense  of  that  something 
which  is  superior  to  the  glory  of  the  world.  His  grovel- 
ling soul  begins  to  say,  "Is  not  this  fine?  Is  not  that 
charming  ?  Is  not  that  noble  house  worth  a  wish  ?  Is  not 
that  equipage  worth  a  sigh  ?"  He  must  go  to  the  word 
of  God  to  know  what  a  thing  is  worth.  He  must  be  taught 
there  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names.  If  he  have  lost 
this  habit,  when  his  heart  puts  the  questions  he  will  an- 
swer them  like  a  fool ;  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  times. 
He  will  forget  that  God  puts  his  children  into  possession 
of  these  things,  as  mere  stewards ;  and  that  the  possession 
of  them  increases  their  responsibility.  He  will  sit  down, 
and  plan  and  scheme  to  obtain  possession  of  things  which 
he  forgets  are  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed.  But  God  dashes 
the  fond  scheme  in  pieces.     He  disappoints  the  project. 
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And,  with  the  chastisement,  he  sends  instruction  :  for  he 
knows  that  the  silly  creature,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
begin,  like  the  spider  whose  web  has  been  swept  away,  to 
spin  it  again.  And  then  the  man  sees  that  Job  is  blessed, 
not  when  God  gives  him  sons,  and  daughters,  and 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  power  and  honour,  but  when  God 
takes  all  these  away ;  not  when  the  schemes  of  his  car- 
nal heart  are  indulged,  but  when  they  are  crossed  and 
disappointed. 

A  stubbokn  and  rebellious  mind  in  a  Christian,  must 
be  kept  low  by  dark  and  trying  dispensations.  The  lan- 
guage of  God,  in  his  providence,  to  such  a  one,  is  gene- 
rally of  this  kind :  "  I  will  not  wholly  hide  myself.  I  will 
be  seen  by  thee.  But  thou  shalt  never  meet  me,  except 
in  a  dark  night  and  in  a  storm."  Ministers  of  such  a  na- 
tural spirit  are  often  fitted  for  eminent  usefulness  by  these 
means. 

The  Christian,  in  his  sufferings,  is  often  tempted  to 
think  himself  forgotten.  But  his  afflictions  are  the  clearest 
proofs,  that  he  is  an  object  both  of  Satan's  enmity,  and 
of  God's  fatherly  discipline.  Satan  would  not  have  man 
suffer  a  single  trouble  all  his  life  long,  if  he  might  have 
his  way.  He  would  give  him  the  thing  his  heart  his  set 
upon.  He  would  work  in  with  his  ambition.  He  would 
pamper  his  lust  and  his  pride.  But  God  has  better  things 
in  reserve  for  his  children  :  and  they  must  be  brought  to 
desire  them  and  seek  them ;  and  this  will  be  through  the 
wreck  and  sacrifice  of  all  that  the  heart  holds  dear.  The 
Christian  prays  for  fuller  manifestations  of  Christ's  power 
and  glory  and  love  to  him ;  but  he  is  often  not  aware  that 
this  is,  in  truth,  praying  to  be  brought  into  the  furnace : 
for  in  the  furnace  only  it  is  that  Christ  can  walk  with  his 
friends,  and  display;  in  their  preservation  and  deliverance, 
his  own  almighty  power.  Yet,  when  brought  thither,  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  trial,  that  the  Christian 
often  thinks  himself,  for  a  time  at  least,  abandoned.  Job 
thought  so.     But  while  he  looked  on  himself  as  an  out- 
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cast,  the  Infinite  Spirit  and  the  wicked  spirit  were  holding 
a  dialogue  on  his  case  !  He  was  more  an  object  of  notice 
and  interest  than  the  largest  armies  that  were  ever  as- 
sembled, and  the  mightiest  revolutions  that  ever  shook 
the  world,  considered  merely  in  their  temporal  interests 
and  consequences.  Let  the  Christian  be  deeply  con- 
cerned, in  all  his  trials,  to  honour  his  Master  before  such 
observers ! 

Affliction  has  a  tendency,  especially  if  long  con- 
tinued, to  generate  a  kind  of  despondency  and  ill  temper  ; 
and  spiritual  incapacity  is  closely  connected  with  pain  and 
sickness.  The  spirit  of  prayer  does  not  necessarily  come 
with  affliction.  If  this  be  not  poured  out  upon  the  man, 
he  will,  like  a  wounded  beast,  skulk  to  his  den  and  growl 
there. 

God  has  marked  Implicitness  and  Simplicity  of  Faith 
with  peculiar  approbation.  He  has  done  this  throughout 
the  Scripture;  and  he  is  doing  it  daily  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.  An  unsuspecting,  unquestioning,  unhesitating 
spirit  he  delights  to  honour.  He  does  not  delight  in  a 
credulous,  weak,  and  unstable  mind.  He  gives  us  full 
evidence  when  he  calls  and  leads ;  but  he  expects  to  find 
in  us — what  he  himself  bestows — an  open  ear  and  a  dis- 
posed heart.  Though  he  gives  us  not  the  evidence  of 
sense,  yet  he  gives  such  evidence  as  will  be  heard  by  an 
open  ear,  and  followed  by  a  disposed  heart :  "  Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed :  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.' '  We 
are  witnesses  what  an  open  ear  and  a  disposed  heart  will 
do  in  men  of  the  world.  If  wealth  is  in  pursuit — if  a 
place  presents  itself  before  them — if  their  persons,  and 
families,  and  affairs,  are  the  object — a  whisper,  a  hint,  a 
probability,  a  mere  chance,  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  action. 
It  is  this  very  state  of  mind  with  regard  to  religion  which 
God  delights  in  and  honours.  He  seems  to  put  forth  a 
hand,  and  to  say,  "Put  thy  hand  into  mine  ;  follow  all 
my  leadings ;  keep  thyself  attentive  to  every  turn." 
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A  sound  heart  is  an  excellent  casuist.  Men  stand 
doubting  what  they  shall  do,  while  an  evil  heart  is  at 
the  bottom.  If,  with  St.  Paul,  they  simply  did  one  thing, 
the  way  would  be  plain.  A  miser,  or  an  ambitious  man, 
knows  his  points ;  and  he  has  such  a  simplicity  in  the 
pursuit  of  them,  that  you  seldom  find  him  at  a  loss  about 
the  steps  which  he  should  take  to  attain  them.  He  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  instinctive  habit  in  his  pursuit.  Sim- 
plicity and  rectitude  would  have  prevented  a  thousand 
schisms  in  the  church ;  which  have  generally  risen  from 
men  having  something  else  in  plan  and  prospect,  and  not 
the  "  one  thing." 

"  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter,"  is  the  unvaried  language  of  God  in  his 
providence.  He  will  have  credit  every  step.  He  will 
not  assign  reasons,  because  he  will  exercise  faith. 

Pride  urges  men  to  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  divine 
truth.  They  are  not  contented,  for  example,  with  the 
account  which  the  Bible  gives  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  its 
actual  influence  on  mankind  ;  but  they  would  supply  what 
God  has  left  untold.  They  would  explain  the  fitness  and 
propriety  of  things.  A  mathematician  may  summon  his 
scholars  round  his  chair,  and  from  self-evident  principles 
deduce  and  demonstrate  his  conclusions  :  he  has  axioms  ; 
but  concerning  evil  we  have  none.  A  Christian  may  say 
on  this  subject,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did  concerning 
the  roof  of  King's  College  chapel,  "  Show  me  how  to  fix 
the  first  stone,  and  I  will  finish  the  building ;"  "  Explain 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  I  will  explain  every  other  difficulty 
respecting  evil."  We  are  placed  in  a  disposition  and 
constitution  of  things,  under  a  righteous  Governor.  If 
wre  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  this,  something  is  wrong 
in  our  state  of  mind,  It  is  a  solid  satisfaction  to  every 
man  who  has  been  seduced  into  foolish  inquiries,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  advance  one  inch  by  them.  He 
must  come  back  to  rest  in  God's  appointment.  He  must 
come  back  to  sit  patiently,  meekly,  and  with  docility,  at 
the  feet  of  a  teacher. 
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Duties  are  ours  :  events  are  God's.  This  removes  an 
infinite  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  a  miserable,  tempted, 
dying  creature.  On  this  consideration  only,  can  he  se- 
curely lay  down  his  head  and  close  his  eyes. 

The  Christian  often  thinks,  and  schemes,  and  talks,  like 
a  practicalatheist.  His  eye  is  so  conversant  with  second 
causes,  that  the  Great  Mover  is  little  regarded.  And  yet 
those  sentiments  and  that  conduct  of  others,  by  which 
his  affairs  are  influenced,  are  not  formed  by  chance  and  at 
random.  They  are  attracted  toward  the  system  of  his 
affairs,  or  repelled  from  them,  by  the  highest  power.  We 
talk  of  attraction  in  the  universe ;  but  there  is  no  such 
thing,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it.  The  natural 
and  moral  worlds  are  held  together,  in  their  respective 
operations,  by  an  incessant  administration.  It  is  the 
mighty  grasp  of  a  controlling  hand,  which  keeps  every 
thing  in  its  station.  Were  this  control  suspended,  there 
is  nothing  adequate  to  the  preservation  of  harmony  and 
affection  between  my  mind  and  that  of  my  dearest  friend, 
for  a  single  hour. 

Lord  Chesterfield  tells  his  son,  that,  when  he  en- 
tered into  the  world,  and  heard  the  conjectures  and  notions 
about  public  affairs,  he  was  surprised  at  their  folly ;  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  secret,  and  knew  what  was  passing  in 
the  cabinet.  We  negotiate  ;  we  make  treaties ;  we  make 
war  ;  we  cry  for  peace  ;  we  have  public  hopes  and  fears  ; 
we  distrust  one  minister,  and  we  repose  on  another ;  we 
recall  one  general  or  admiral,  because  he  has  lost  the 
national  confidence,  and  we  send  out  another  with  a  full 
tide  of  hopes  and  expectations.  We  find  something  in 
men  and  measures,  as  the  sufficient  cause  of  all  sufferings 
or  anticipations.  But  a  religious  man  enters  the  cabinet. 
He  sees,  in  all  public  fears  and  difficulties,  the  pressure 
of  God's  hand.  So  long  as  this  pressure  continues,  he 
knows  that  we  may  move  heaven  and  earth  in  vain :  every 
thing  is  bound  up  in  icy  fetters.  But,  when  God  removes 
his  hand,  the  waters  flow ;  measures  avail,  and  hopes  are 
accomplished. 
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We  are  too  apt  to  forget  our  actual  dependence  on  Pro- 
vidence for  the  circumstances  of  every  instant.  The  most 
trivial  events  may  determine  our  state  in  the  world.  Turn- 
ing up  one  street  instead  of  another,  may  bring  us  into 
company  with  a  person  whom  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  met ;  and  this  may  lead  to  a  train  of  other  events, 
which  may  determine  the  happiness  or  misery  of  our  lives. 

Light  may  break  in  upon  a  man  after  he  has  taken  a 
particular  step ;  but  he  will  not  condemn  himself  for  the 
step  taken  in  a  less  degree  of  light :  he  may  hereafter  see 
still  better  than  he  now  does,  and  have  reason  to  alter  his 
opinion  again.  It  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  our  duty,  if  we 
are  conscious,  that,  at  the  time  we  take  a  step,  we  have  an 
adequate  motive.  If  we  are  conscious  of  a  wrong  motive, 
or  of  a  rash  proceeding,  for  such  steps  we  must  expect  to 
suffer. 

Trouble  or  difficulty  befalling  us  after  any  particular 
step,  is  not,  of  itself,  an  argument  that  the  step  was  wrong. 
A  storm  overtook  the  disciples  in  the  ship  ;  but  this  was 
no  proof  that  they  had  done  wrong  to  go  on  board.  Esau 
met  Jacob,  and  occasioned  him  great  fear  and  anxiety, 
when  he  left  Laban  ;  but  this  did  not  prove  him  1 3  have 
done  wrong  in  the  step  which  he  had  taken.  Difficulties 
are  no  ground  of  presumption  against  us,  when  we  did 
not  run  into  them  in  following  our  own  will :  yet  the  Is- 
raelites were  with  difficulty  convinced  that  they  were  in 
the  path  of  duty,  when  they  found  themselves  shut  in  by 
the  Red  Sea.  Christians,  and  especially  ministers,  must 
expect  troubles  :  it  is  in  this  way  that  God  leads  them : 
he  conducts  them  per  ardua  ad  astra.  They  would 
he  in  imminent  danger  if  the  multitude  at  all  times  cried 
Hosanna  ! 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  short-sighted  creatures. 
We  are  like  an  unskilful  chess-player,  who  takes  the  next 
piece,  while  a  skilful  one  looks  further.  He  who  "  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning,"  will  often  appoint  us  a  most 
inexplicable  way  to  walk  in.  Joseph  was  put  into  the  pit 
and  the  dungeon ;  but  this  was  the  way  which  led  to  the 
throne. 
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We  often  want  to  know  too  much  and  too  soon.  We 
want  the  light  of  to-morrow,  but  it  will  not  come  till  to- 
morrow. And  then  a  slight  turn,  perhaps,  will  throw  such 
light  on  our  path,  that  we  shall  be  astonished  we  saw  not 
our  way  before.  "I  can  wait,"  says  Lavater.  This  is  a 
high  attainment.  We  must  labour,  therefore,  to  be  quiet 
in  that  path  from  which  we  cannot  recede  without  danger 
and  evil. 

Theue  is  not  a  nobler  sight  in  the  world,  than  an  aged 
and  experienced  Christian,  who,  having  been  sifted  in  the 
sieve  of  temptation,  stands  forth  as  a  confirmer  of  the  as- 
saulted— testifying,  from  his  own  trials,  the  reality  of  re- 
ligion; and  meeting,  by  his  warnings,  and  directions,  and 
consolations,  the  cases  of  all  who  may  be  tempted  to 
doubt  it. 

The  Christian  expects  his  reward,  not  as  due  to  merit ; 
but  as  connected,  in  a  constitution  of  grace,  with  those 
acts  which  grace  enables  him  to  perform.  The  pilgrim, 
who  has  been  led  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  will  not  knock 
there  as  worthy  of  being  admitted ;  but  the  gate  shall  open 
to  him,  because  he  is  brought  thither.  He  who  sows, 
even  with  tears,  the  precious  seed  of  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  joy,  and  bring  his  sheaves 
with  him ;  because  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  that  seed, 
to  yield,  under  the  kindly  influence  secured  to  it,  a  joyful 
harvest. 


ON    A    MINISTER'S    QUALIFYING    HIMSELF 
FOR  HIS  OFFICE. 

When  a  young  Minister  sets  out,  he  should  sit  down 
and  ask  himself  how  he  may  best  qualify  himself  for  his 
office. 

How  does  a  physician  qualify  himself?  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  offers  to  feel  the  pulse.  He  must  read,  and  in- 
quire, and  observe,  and  make  experiments,  and  correct 
c2 
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himself  again  and  again.  He  must  lay  in  a  stock  of  me- 
dical knowledge  before  he  begins  to  feel  the  pulse. 

The  minister  is  a  physician  of  a  far  higher  order.  He 
has  a  vast  field  before  him.  He  has  to  study  an  infinite 
variety  of  constitutions.  He  is  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of  remedies.  He  is  to  be 
a  man  of  skill  and  expedient.  If  one  thing  fail,  he  must 
know  how  to  apply  another.  Many  intricate  and  per- 
plexed cases  will  come  before  him  :  it  will  be  disgraceful 
to  him  not  to  be  prepared  for  such.  His  patients  will 
put  many  questions  to  him :  it  will  be  disgraceful  to 
him  not  to  be  prepared  to  answer  them.  He  is  a  mer- 
chant embarking  in  extensive  concerns.  A  little  ready 
money  in  the  pocket  will  not  answer  the  demands  that 
will  be  made  upon  him.  Some  of  us  seem  to  think  it  will, 
but  they  are  grossly  deceived.  There  must  be  a  well-fur- 
nished account  at  the  banker's. 

But  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters.  A  young  minister 
must  learn  to  separate  and  select  his  materials.  A  man 
who  talks  to  himself  will  find  out  what  suits  the  heart  of 
man :  some  things  respond :  they  ring  again.  Nothing 
of  this  nature  is  lost  on  mankind :  it  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  for  the  service  of  a  minister.  He  must,  remark, 
too,  what  it  is  that  puzzles  and  distracts  the  mind :  all  this 
is  to  be  avoided :  it  may  wear  the  garb  of  deep  research, 
and  great  acumen,  and  extensive  learning ;  but  it  is  no- 
thing to  the  mass  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  making  a 
sermon,  is  to  disembarrass  it  as  much  as  possible.  The 
sermons  of  the  last  century  were  like  then  large,  unwieldy 
chairs.  Men  have  now  a  far  more  true  idea  of  a  chair. 
They  consider  it  as  a  piece  of  furniture  to  sit  upon,  and 
they  cut  away  from  it  every  thing  that  embarrasses  and  en- 
cumbers it.  It  requires  as  much  reflection  and  wisdom 
to  know  what  is  not  to  be  put  into  a  sermon,  as  what  is. 

A  young  minister  should  likewise  look  round  him,  that 
he  may  see  what  has  succeeded  and  what  has  not.  Truth 
is  to  be  his  companion, but  he  is  to  clothe  her  so  as  to  gain 
her  access.     Truth  must  never  bow  to  fashion  or  preju- 
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dice ;  but  her  garb  may  be  varied.  No  man  was  ever 
eminently  successful  in  his  ministry,  who  did  not  make 
truth  his  friend.  Such  a  man  might  not  see  her,  indeed, 
in  all  her  beauty  and  proportions  ;  but,  certainly,  he  saw 
and  loved  her.  A  young  minister  should  remember  that 
she  does  not  wear  the  dress  of  a  party.  Wherever  she  is, 
she  is  one  and  the  same,  however  variously  men  may  ar- 
ray her.  He  who  is  ignorant  of  her  prominent  and  dis- 
tinguishing features,  is  like  a  musician  who  plays  half 
score :  it  grates  on  every  well-formed  ear ;  as  fatal  error 
finds  no  corresponding  vibration  in  the  renewed  heart. 
Truth  forms  an  immediate  acquaintance  with  such  a  heart, 
by  a  certain  fitness  and  suitableness  to  its  state  and  feel- 
ings. She  is  something  different  from  the  picture  which 
a  Churchman  draws  of  her.  A  Dissenter  misses  her  per- 
fect figure.  A  Frenchman  distorts  her  features  in  one 
way,  and  an  Englishman  in  another.  Every  one  makes 
his  own  cast  and  colour  too  essential  to  her. 

Knowledge,  then,  and  truth,  are  to  be  the  constant 
aim  of  a  young  minister.  But  where  shall  he  find  them  ? 
Let  him  learn  from  a  fool,  if  a  fool  can  teach  him  anything. 
Let  him  be  everywhere  and  always  a  learner.  He  should 
imitate  Gainsborough.  Gainsborough  transfused  nature 
into  his  landscapes,  beyond  almost  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, because  Gainsboroug  was  everywhere  the  painter. 
Every  remarkable  feature  or  position  of  a  tree — every 
fine  stroke  of  nature — was  copied  into  his  pocket-book 
on  the  spot ;  and,  in  his  next  picture,  appeared  with  a 
life,  and  vivacity,  and  nature,  which  no  strength  of  me- 
mory or  imagination  could  have  supplied. 

There  is  a  certain  wise  way,  too,  in  which  he  should 
accustom  himself  to  look  down  on  the  pursuits  of  all  other 
men.  No  man  of  eminence  in  his  profession  is  destitute 
of  such  a  partial  feeling  for  his  professsion ;  though  his 
judgment  may  remonstrate  with  him  thereon,  as  an  un- 
founded partiality.  The  minister,  however,  is  required 
so  to  view  all  other  pursuits.  He  alone  is  the  man 
whose  aim  is  eternity.  He  alone  is  the  man  whose 
office  and  profession,  in  all  their  parts,  are  raised  into  dig- 
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nity  and  importance  by  their  direct  reference  to  eternity. 
For  eternity  he  schemes,  and  plans,  and  labours. 

He  should  become  a  philosopher  also.  He  should 
make  experiments  on  himself  and  others,  in  order  to  find 
out  what  will  produce  effect.  He  is  a  fisherman  ;  and 
the  fisherman  must  fit  himself  to  his  employment.  If 
some  fish  will  bite  only  by  day,  he  must  fish  by  day  :  if 
others  will  bite  only  by  moonlight,  he  must  fish  for  them 
by  moonlight.  He  has  an  engine  to  work,  and  it  must 
be  his  most  assiduous  endeavour  to  work  his  engine  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  powers ;  and,  to  find  out  its  powers, 
is  the  first  step  toward  success  and  effect.  Many  men  play 
admirably  on  the  organ,  if  you  would  allow  to  them  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  an  organ  and  a  harpsichord ; 
but  they  have  utterly  mistaken  its  powers.  Combination 
is  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  organ ;  and  therefore 
he  only  can  disj)lay  its  powers,  who  studies  the  chords 
and  stops  in  all  their  infinite  variety  of  resolution  and 
composition,  rather  than  the  rapid  motion  of  his  fingers 
only. 

But  all  the  minister's  efforts  will  be  vanity,  or  worse 
than  vanity,  if  he  have  not  unction.  Unction  must  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  spread  a  savour,  and  relish,  and 
feeling,  over  his  ministry.  And,  among  all  the  other 
means  of  qualifying  himself  for  his  office,  the  Bible  must 
hold  the  first  place,  and  the  last  also  must  be  given  to  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer. 


ON  THE  ASSISTANCE  WHICH  A  MINISTER 
HAS  REASON  TO  EXPECT  IN  THE  DIS- 
CHARGE OF  HIS  PUBLIC  DUTY. 

Men  have  carried  their  views  on  this  subject  to  ex- 
tremes. Enthusiasts  have  said  that  learning,  and  that  stu- 
dying and  writing  sermons,  have  injured  the  church.  The 
accurate  men  have  said,  "  Go  and  hear  one  of  those 
enthusiasts  hold  forth !" 
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But  both  classes  may  be  rendered  useful.  Let  each 
correct  its  evils,  yet  do  its  work  in  its  own  way. 

Some  men  set  up  exorbitant  notions  about  accuracy. 
But  exquisite  accuracy  is  totally  lost  on  mankind.  The 
greater  part  of  those  who  hear,  cannot  be  brought  to  see 
the  points  of  the  accurate  man.  The  Scriptures  are  not 
written  in  this  manner.  I  should  advise  a  young  minis- 
ter to  break  through  all  such  cobwebs  as  these  unphilo- 
sophical  men  would  spin  round  him.  An  humble  and 
modest  man  is  silenced,  if  he  sees  one  of  these  critics 
before  him.  He  should  say,  "  I  am  God's  servant.  To 
my  own  Master  I  stand  or  fall.  I  will  labour  according 
to  the  utmost  ability  which  God  giveth,  and  leave  all 
consequences  to  him." 

We  are  especially  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
glorify  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and,  in  his  gracious  operations 
in  our  ministry,  we  are  nearer  the  apostolic  times  than  we 
often  think  ourselves. 

But  this  assistance  is  to  be  expected  by  us,  as  labourers 
in  the  vineyard,  not  as  rhapsodists.  Idle  men  may  be 
pointed  out,  who  have  abused  the  doctrine  of  divine 
assistance ;  but  what  has  not  been  abused  ?  We  must 
expect  a  special  blessing  to  accompany  the  truth ;  not 
to  supersede  labour,  but  to  rest  on  and  accompany  la- 
bour. 

A  minister  is  to  be  in  season,  and  out  of  season ;  and; 
therefore,  everywhere  a  minister.  He  will  not  employ 
himself  in  writing  secular  histories :  he  will  not  busy 
himself  in  prosecuting  mathematical  inquiries.  He  will 
labour  directly  in  his  high  calling ;  and  indirectly,  in  a  vast 
variety  of  ways,  as  he  may  be  enabled  :  and  God  may 
bles^  that  word  in  private,  which  may  have  been  long 
heard  in  public  in  vain. 

A  minister  should  satisfy  himself  in  saying,  "  It  mat- 
ters not  what  men  think  of  my  talents.  Am  I  doing  what 
I  can  ?" — for  there  is  great  encouragement  in  that  com- 
mendation of  our  Lord's,  "  She  hath  done  what  she 
could."  It  would  betray  a  wrong  state  of  mind  to  say, 
"  If  I  had  discharged  my  duty  in  such  and  such  a  way,  I 
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should  have  succeeded,"  This  is  a  carnal  spirit.  If 
God  bless  the  simple  manner  in  which  you  spoke,  that 
will  do  good ;  if  not,  no  manner  of  speaking  could  have 
done  it. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  the  religious  world  as  a  cold, 
carnal  wisdom :  every  thing  must  be  nicely  weighed  in 
the  scales  :  every  thing  must  be  exactly  measured  by  the 
rule.  I  question  if  this  is  not  worse,  in  its  consequences, 
than  the  enthusiasm  which  it  opposes.  Both  are  evil, 
and  to  be  shunned.  But  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  preacher 
or  writer  of  this  class  who  did  much  good. 

We  are  to  go  forth,  expecting  the  excellency  of  God's 
power  to  accompany  us,  since  we  are  but  earthen  vessels  : 
and  if,  in  the  apostolic  days,  diligence  was  necessary,  how 
much  more  requisite  is  it  now ! 

But,  to  the  exercise  of  this  diligence,  a  sufficiency  in 
all  things  is  promised.  What  does  a  minister  require  ? 
In  all  these  respects  the  promise  is  applicable  to  him. 
He  needs,  for  instance,  courage  and  patience  :  he  may, 
therefore,  expect  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  enable  him  for 
the  exercise  of  these  graces. 

A  minister  may  expect  more  superintendence,  more 
elevation,  than  a  hearer.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned 
that  he  ought  to  pray  for  this  :  if  so,  he  has  a  ground  in 
Scripture  thus  to  pray. 

I  have  been  cured  of  expecting  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ence without  due  preparation  on  our  part,  by  observing 
how  men  preach  who  take  up  that  error.  I  have  heard 
such  men  talk  nonsense  by  the  hour. 

We  must  combine  Luther  with  St.  Paul  —  Be?ie 
orasse  est  hene  studuisse  must  be  united  with  St. 
Paul's  "  meditate  upon  these  things  :  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them,  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all."  One  err-s 
who  says,  "  I  will  preach  a  reputable  sermon :"  and 
another  errs  who  says,  "  I  will  leave  all  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit/'  while  he  has  neglected  a  diligent 
preparation. 
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ON  PREACHING  CHRIST. 

We  preach  Christ  crucified, — 1  Cor.  i.  23. 
Christ  is  God's  great  ordinance.  Nothing  ever  has 
been  done,  nor  will  be  done  to  purpose,  but  so  far  as  he 
is  held  forth  with  simplicity.  All  the  lines  must  centre 
in  him.  I  feel  this  in  my  own  experience,  and  therefore 
I  govern  my  ministry  by  it.  But  then  this  is  to  be  done 
according  to  the  analogy  of  faith ;  not  ignorantly,  ab- 
surdly, and  falsely.  I  doubt  not,  indeed,  but  that  excess 
on  this  side  is  less  pernicious  than  excess  on  the  other ; 
because  God  will  bless  his  own  especial  ordinance,  though 
partially  understood  and  partially  exhibited. 

There  are  many  weighty  reasons  for  rendering  Christ 
prominent  in  our  ministry  : — 

1.  Christ  cheers  the  prospect.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  him  has  light  and  gladness  thnnvn  round  it. 
I  look  out  of  my  window :  the  scene  is  scowling,  dark, 
frigid,  forbidding.  I  shudder;  my  heart  is  chilled.  But, 
let  the  sun  break  forth  from  the  cloud — I  can  feel,  I  can 
act,  I  can  spring. 

2.  God  descending  and  dwelling  with  man,  is  a  truth  so 
infinitely  grand,  that  it  must  absorb  all  other.  "  You 
are  his  attendants  !  Well !  But  the  King  !  There  he  is  ! 
—the  King!" 

3.  Out  of  Christ  God  is  not  intelligible,  much  less 
amiable  Such  men  as  Clarke  and  Abernethy  talk  sub- 
lime nonsense.  A  sick  woman  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  have 
no  notion  of  God.  I  can  form  no  notion  of  him.  You 
talk  to  me  about  him ;  but  I  cannot  get  a  single  idea  that 
seems  to  contain  any  thing."  "  But  you  know  how  to 
conceive  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  man  !  God  comes  down 
to  you  in  him,  full  of  kindness  and  condescension." 
"  Ah !  Sir,  that  gives  me  something  to  lay  hold  on. 
There  I  can  rest.  I  understand  God  in  his  Son."  But, 
if  God  is  not  intelligible  out  of  Christ,  much  less  is  he 
amiable,  though  I  ought  to  feel  him  so.     He  is  an  object 
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of  horror  and  aversion  to  me,  corrupted  as  I  am !     I  fear 
— I  tremble — I  resist — I  hate — I  rebel. 

4.  A  preacher  may  pursue  his  topic,  without  being 
led  by  it  to  Christ.  A  man  who  is  accustomed  to  inves- 
tigate topics  is  in  danger.  He  takes  up  his  topic,  and 
pursues  it;  he  takes  up  another,  and  pursues  it.  At 
length  Jesus  Christ  becomes  his  topic,  and  then  he  pur- 
sues that.  If  he  cannot  so  feel  and  think  as  to  bend  all 
subjects  naturally  and  gracefully  to  Christ,  he  must  seek 
his  remedy  in  selecting  such  as  are  more  evangelical. 

5.  God  puts  peculiar  honour  on  the  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified.  A  philosopher  may  philosophise  his 
hearers,  but  the  preaching  of  Christ  must  convert  them. 
John  the  Baptist  will  make  his  hearers  tremble ;  but,  if 
"  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he," 
let  him  exhibit  that  peculiar  feature  of  his  superiority — 
Jesus  Christ.  Men  may  preach  Christ  ignorantly,  blun- 
deringly, absurdly ;  yet  God  will  give  it  efficacy,  because 
he  is  determined  to  magnify  his  own  ordinance. 

6.  God  seems,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  to  design 
the  destruction  of  man's  pride.  Even  the  murderer 
and  the  adulterer  sometimes  become  subjects  of  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel,  because  the  murderer  and  adulterer  are 
more  easily  convinced  and  humbled ;  but  the  man  of 
virtue  is  seldom  reached,  because  the  man  of  virtue  dis- 
dains to  descend.  "  Remember  me,"  saved  a  dying  ma- 
lefactor !  "  God,  I  thank  thee,"  condemned  a  proud 
Pharisee ! 

Every  minister  should  therefore  inquire,  "  What  is  for 
me  the  wisest  way  of  preaching  Christ  to  men?"  Some 
seem  to  think  that  in  the  choice  of  a  wise  way,  there  lurks 
always  a  trimming  disposition.  There  are  men,  doubtless, 
who  will  sacrifice  to  self  even  "  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord ;" 
but  they,  of  all  men,  are  farthest  from  the  thing.  There 
is  a  secret  in  doing  it,  which  none  but  an  honest  man 
can  discover.     The  knave  is  not  half  wise  enough. 

We  are  not  to  judge  one  another  in  these  things. 
Sufficient  it  is  to  us  to  know  what  we  have  to  do.     There 
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are  different  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing,  and  that  with 
success  and  acceptance.  We  see  this  in  the  apostles 
themselves.  They  not  only  preached  Christ  in  different 
ways,  but,  what  is  more,  they  could  not  do  this  like  one 
another.  They  declare  this  fact  themselves  ;  and  acknow- 
ledge the  grace  of  God  in  their  respective  gifts.  "  Our 
beloved  brother  Paul  writes,"  says  St.  Peter,  "  according 
to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him."  But  there  are  Peters, 
in  our  days,  who  would  say,  "  Paul  is  too  learned.  Away 
with  these  things,  which  are  'hard  to  be  understood.' 
He  should  be  more  simple.  I  dislike  all  this  reasoning." 
And  there  are  Pauls  who  would  say,  "Peter  is  rash  and 
unguarded.  He  should  put  a  curb  on  his  impetuosity." 
And  there  are  Johns  who  would  say,  "  They  should  both 
discharge  their  office  in  my  soft  and  winning  manner.  No 
good  will  come  of  this  fire  and  noise."  Nothing  of  this 
sort !  "  Each  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God  ;  one  after  this 
manner,  and  another  after  that :"  and  each  seems  only 
desirous  "  to  occupy  faithfully  till  his  Master  come," 
leaving  his  brethren  to  "  stand  or  fall  to  their  own 
Master." 

Too  much  dependence  is  often  placed  on  a  system  of 
rational  contrivance.  An  ingenious  man  thinks  he  can  so 
manage  to  preach  Christ,  that  his  hearers  will  say,  "  Here 
is  nothing  of  Methodism !  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  system  !"  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  this  is  the  senti- 
ment communicated  by  his  ministry,  that  he  has  not  deli- 
vered his  message.  The  people  do  not  know  what  he 
means,  or  he  has  kept  back  part  of  God's  truth.  He  has 
fallen  on  a  carnal  contrivance  to  avoid  a  cross  ;  and  he 
does  no  good  to  souls.  The  whole  message  must  be 
delivered ;  and  it  is  better  it  should  be  delivered  even 
coarsely,  than  not  at  all.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  if  the  Gospel  be  a  medicine,  and  a  specific  too, 
as  it  is,  it  must  be  got  down  such  as  it  is.  Any  attempt 
to  sophisticate  and  adulterate  will  deprive  it  of  its  efficacy ; 
and  will  often  recoil  on  the  man  who  makes  the  attempt, 
to  his  shame  and  confusion.  The  Jesuits  tried  to  render 
Christianity  palatable  to  the  Chinese  by  adulterating  it, 
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but  the  Jesuits  were  driven  with  abhorrence  from  the 
empire. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  men  of  learning,  let  us  show 
learning  so  far  as  to  demonstrate  that  it  bears  its  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.  But  accommodation  in  manner  must 
often  spring  from  humility.  We  must  condescend  to 
the  capacity  of  men,  and  make  the  truth  intelligible  to 
them. 

If  this  be  our  manner  of  preaching  Christ,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  not  to  regard  the  little  caviller,  who 
will  judge  us  by  the  standard  of  his  favourite  author  or 
preacher.  We  must  be  cautious,  too,  since  men  of  God 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  butt  and  scorn  of  the 
world,  of  thinking  that  we  can  escape  its  sneers  and  cen- 
sures. It  is  a  foolish  project,  to  avoid  giving  offence  ; 
but  it  is  our  duty,  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  offence. 
It  is  necessary  offence,  if  it  is  given  by  the  truth ;  but  it 
is  unnecessary,  if  our  own  spirit  occasion  it. 

I  have  often  thought  that  St.  Paul  was  raised  up  pecu- 
liarly to  be  an  example  to  others,  in  labouring  to  discover 
the  wisest  way  of  exhibiting  the  Gospel  :  not  only  that  he 
was  to  be  a  great  pattern  in  other  points,  but  designedly 
raised  up  for  this  very  thing.  How  does  he  labour  to 
make  the  truth  reasonably  plain  !  How  does  he  strain 
every  nerve,  and  ransack  every  corner  of  the  heart,  to 
make  it  reasonably  palatable !  We  need  not  be  in- 
structed in  his  particular  meaning  when  he  says,  "  I 
became  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  I  might 
save  some."  His  history  is  a  comment  on  the  declaration. 

The  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  wonderful  mystery. 
Some  men  think  they  preach  Christ  gloriously,  because 
they  name  him  every  two  minutes  in  their  sermons.  But 
that  is  not  preaching  Christ.  To  understand,  and  enter 
into,  and  open  his  various  offices  and  characters;  the 
glories  of  his  person  and  work ;  his  relation  to  us,  and 
ours  to  him,  and  to  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Spirit 
through  him ;  this  is  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  The 
divines  of  the  present  day  are  stunted  dwarfs  in  this 
knowledge,  compared  with  the  great  men  of  the  last  age. 
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To  know  Jesus  Christ  for  ourselves,  is  to  make  him  a 
consolation,  delight,  strength,  righteousness,  companion, 
and  end. 

This  is  the  aspect  in  which  religion  should  be  pre- 
sented to  mankind ;  it  is  suited,  above  all  other,  to  pro- 
duce effect ;  and  effect  is  our  object.  We  must  take 
human  nature  as  we  find  human  nature.  We  must  take 
human  nature  in  great  cities  as  we  find  human  nature  in 
great  cities.  We  may  say,  "  This  or  that  is  the  aspect 
which  ought  to  have  most  effect ;  we  must  illuminate  the 
mind ;  we  must  enlist  the  reason ;  we  must  attack  the 
conscience."  We  may  do  all  this,  and  yet  our  compa- 
rative want  of  success  in  begetting  and  educating  the  sons 
of  glory,  may  demonstrate  to  us  that  there  is  some  more 
effective  way ;  and  that  sound  sense  and  philosophy  call 
on  us  to  adopt  that  way,  because  it  is  most  effective. 

Our  system  of  preaching  must  meet  mankind ;  they 
must  find  it  possible  to  live  in  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
and  yet  serve  God.  After  being  worried  and  harassed 
with  its  concerns,  let  them  hear  cheering  truths  concerning 
Christ's  love,  and  care,  and  pity,  which  will  operate  like 
an  enchantment  in  dispelling  the  cares  of  life  and  calming 
the  anxious  perturbations  of  conscience.  Bring  forward 
privileges  and  enforce  duties,  in  their  proper  places  and 
proportions. 

Let  there  be  no  extremes  :  yet  I  am  arrived  at  this 
conviction, — Men,  who  lean  toward  the  extreme  of  evan- 
gelical privileges  in  their  ministry,  do  much  more  to  the 
conversion  of  their  hearers,  than  they  do  who  lean  toward 
the  extreme  of  requirement.  And  my  own  experience 
confirms  my  observation.  I  feel  myself  repelled,  if  any 
thing  chills,  loads,  or  urges  me.  This  is  my  nature,  and 
I  see  it  to  be  very  much  the  nature  of  other  men.  But, 
let  me  hear,  "  Son  of  man,  thou  hast  played  the  harlot 
with  many  lovers  ;  yet  return  again  to  me,  saith  the 
Lord,"  I  am  melted  and  subdued. 
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ON  A  MINISTER  S  FAMILIAR  INTERCOURSE 
WITH  HIS  HEARERS. 

■  What  passes  on  these  occasions  too  often  savours  of 
this  world.  We  become  one  among  our  hearers.  They 
come  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  we  preach;  the  week 
comes  round  again,  and  its  nonsense  with  it.  Now,  if  a 
minister  were  what  he  should  be,  the  people  would  feel  it. 
They  would  not  attempt  to  introduce  this  dawdling,  silly, 
diurnal  chat !  When  we  countenance  this,  it  looks  as 
though,  "  On  the  Sunday  I  am  ready  to  do  my  business  ; 
and  in  the  week  you  may  do  yours."  This  lowers  the 
tone  of  what  I  say  on  the  Sabbath.  It  forms  a  sad  com- 
ment on  my  preaching. 

I  have  traced,  I  think,  some  of  the  evil  that  lies  at  the 
root  of  this.  We  are  more  concerned  to  be  thought  gentle- 
men than  to  be  felt  as  ministers.  Now,  being  desirous  to 
be  thought  a  man  who  has  kept  good  company,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  that  rough  work — the  bringing  of  God  into  his 
own  world.  It  is  hard  and  rough  work  to  bring  God 
into  his  own  world.  To  talk  of  a  Creator,  and  Preserver, 
and  Redeemer,  is  an  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  most 
companies. 

There  is  important  truth  in  what  Mr.  Wesley  said  to 
his  preachers,  when  rightly  understood,  however  it  may 
have  been  ridiculed: — "  You  have  no  more  to  do  with 
being  gentlemen,  than  dancing-masters."  The  character 
of  a  minister  is  far  beyond  that  of  a  mere  gentleman.  It 
takes  a  higher  walk.  He  will,  indeed,  study  to  be  a  real 
gentleman  :  he  will  be  the  farthest  possible  from  a  rude 
man :  he  will  not  disdain  to  learn  nor  to  practise  the 
decencies  of  society :  but  he  will  sustain  a  still  higher 
character. 

It  is  a  snare  to  a  minister  when  in  company,  to  be 
drawn  out  to  converse  largely  on  the  state  of  the  funds, 
and  on  the  news  of  the  day.  He  should  know  the 
world,  and  what  is  doing  in  the  world,  and  should  give 
things  of  this  nature  their  due  place  and  proportion  ;  but, 
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if  he  can  be  drawn  out  to  give  twenty  opinions  on  this  or 
that  subject  of  politics  or  literature,  he  is  lowered  in  his 
tone.  A  man  of  sense  feels  something  violent  in  the  tran- 
sition from  such  conversation  to  the  Bible  and  to  prayer. 

Dinner  visits  can  seldom  be  rendered  really  profitable 
to  the  mind.  The  company  are  so  much  occupied,  that 
little  good  is  to  be  done.  A  minister  should  show  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  time;  it  is  a  sad  thing  when  those 
around  him  begin  to  yawn.  He  must  be  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  great  the  sin 
of  idleness  is.  We  talk  in  the  pulpit  of  the  value  of  time ; 
but  we  act  too  little  on  what  we  say. 

Let  a  minister  who  declines  associating  much  with  his 
hearers,  satisfy  himself  that  he  has  a  good  reason  for 
doing  so.  If  reproached  for  not  visiting  them  so  much 
as  they  wish,  let  him  have  a  just  reason  to  assign.  A 
man  who  is  at  work  for  his  family,  may  have  as  much  love 
for  them  as  the  wife,  though  she  is  always  with  them. 

I  fell  into  a  mistake,  when  a  young  man,  in  thinking 
that  I  could  talk  with  men  of  the  world  on  their  own 
ground,  and  could  thus  win  them  over  to  mine.  I  was 
fond  of  painting,  and  so  talked  with  them  on  that  subject. 
This  pleased  them ;  but  I  did  not  consider  that  I  gave  a 
consequence  to  their  pursuits  which  does  not  belong  to 
them ;  whereas  I  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  raise  them 
above  these,  that  they  might  engage  in  higher.  I  did 
not  see  this  at  the  time ;  but  I  now  see  it  to  have  been  a 
great  error.  A  wealthy  man  builds  a  fine  house,  and 
opens  to  himself  fine  prospects ;  he  wants  you  to  see 
them,  for  he  is  sick  of  them  himself.  They  thus  draw 
you  into  their  schemes.  A  man  has  got  ten  thousand 
pounds :  you  congratulate  him  on  it,  and  that  without 
any  intimation  of  his  danger  or  his  responsibility.  Now, 
you  may  tell  him  in  the  pulpit  that  riches  are  nothing 
worth  ;  but  you  will  tell  him  this  in  vain,  while  you  tell 
him  out  of  it  that  they  are. 

Lord  Chesterfield  says  a  man's  character  is  degraded 
when  he  is  to  be  had.  A  minister  ought  never  to  be 
had. 

d3 
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ON  A  MINISTER'S   ENCOURAGING  ANIMAD- 
VERSION ON  HIMSELF. 

It  is  a  serious  inquiry  for  a  minister,  how  far  he  should 
encourage  animadversion  on  himself  in  his  hearers.  He 
will  encounter  many  ignorant  and  many  censorious  re- 
marks, but  he  may  gain  much  on  the  whole. 

He  should  lay  down  to  himself  a  few  principles. 

It  is  better  that  a  minister  smart  than  mistake.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  a  traveller  meet  a  surly,  impertinent  fellow  to  di- 
rect him  his  way,  than  lose  his  way.  A  minister  is  so  im- 
portant in  his  office,  that,  whatever  others  think  of  it,  he 
should  regard  this,  and  this  only,  as  the  transaction  for 
eternity.  But  a  man  may  be  labouring  in  the  fire,  he 
may  be  turning  the  world  upside  down,  and  yet  be  wrong. 
You  say  he  must  read  his  Bible.  True ;  but  he  must 
use  all  means.  He  must  build  his  usefulness  on  this 
principle — "  if  by  any  means."  If  the  wheel  hitches,  let 
him,  by  any  means,  discover  where  it  hitches.  This 
principle  is  to  be  worked  continually  in  his  mind.  He 
must  labour  to  keep  it  up  to  a  fine,  keen  edge.  Let  him 
never  believe  that  his  view  of  himself  is  sufficient.  A 
merchant,  sailing  in  quest  of  gain,  is  so  intent  on  his  ob- 
ject, that  he  will  take  a  hint  from  any  man.  If  we  had  all 
the  meaning  to  which  we  pretend  in  our  pursuits,  we 
should  feel  and  act  like  him. 

A  minister  must  lay  it  down  also  as  a  principle,  that 
he  will  never  sufficiently  understand  his  own  pride  and 
self-love,  and  that  confidence  in  his  own  sense  which 
cleaves  closely  to  every  man.  He  must  consider  this  as 
the  general  malady.  Man  is  blind  and  obstinate,  poor 
and  proud.  This  silly  creature,  through  ignorance  of  this 
principle,  will  not  only  not  hear  a  vulgar  hearer  who  ani- 
madverts on  him,  but  he  will  scarcely  listen  to  a  superior 
man  among  his  hearers.  He  attends  to  such  a  one,  be- 
cause it  would  be  indecent  not  to  attend.  But  he  finds 
some  excuse  for  himself  in  his  own  bosom.  He  reve- 
rences what  is  said  very  little,  if  at  all.     He  strokes  and 
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flatters  himself,  and  makes  up  the  affair  very  well  in  his 
own  mind. 

A  minister  should  consider  how  much  more  easily  a 
weak  man  can  read  a  wise  man,  than  a  wise  man  can  read 
himself;  and  that  for  this  reason,  no  man  can  see  and  hear 
himself.  He  is  too  much  formed  in  his  own  habits,  his 
family  notions,  his  closet  notions,  to  detect  himself.  He 
who  stands  by  and  sees  a  game  played,  has  vast  advantages 
over  the  players.  Besides,  preachers  err  systematically, 
learnedly,  scientifically.  The  simple  hearer  has  an  appeal 
to  nature  in  his  heart,  He  can  often  feel  that  his  minister 
is  wrong,  when  he  is  not  able  to  set  him  right.  Dr. 
Manton,  no  doubt,  thought  he  had  preached  well,  and  as 
became  him,  before  the  Lord  Mayor;  but  he  felt  himself 
reproved  and  instructed,  when  a  poor  man  pulled  him  by 
the  sleeve,  and  told  him  he  had  understood  nothing  of  his 
sermon  :  there  was  an  appeal  in  this  poor  man's  breast  to 
nature  :  nature  could  not  make  any  thing  of  the  Doctor's 
learning.  When  Apelles  took  his  stand  behind  his  pic- 
ture, he  was  a  wise  man ;  and  he  was  a  wise  man  too, 
when  he  altered  the  shoe  on  the  hint  of  the  cobbler :  the 
cobbler,  in  his  place,  was  to  be  heard. 

A  minister  should  consider,  too,  that  few  will  venture 
to  speak  to  a  public  man.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  a 
man  say,  "Upon  my  word  that  thing,  or  your  general 
manner,  is  defective  or  improper."  If  a  wise  man  says 
this,  he  shows  a  regard,  which  the  united  stock  of  five 
hundred  flatterers  will  not  equal.  I  would  set  down  half 
the  blunders  of  ministers  to  their  not  listening  to  animad- 
version. I  have  heard  it  said — for  the  men,  who  would 
animadvert  on  us,  talk  among  themselves,  if  we  refuse  to 
let  them  talk  to  us — I  have  heard  it  said,  "  Why  don't 
you  talk  to  him?''— "Why  don't  I  talk  to  him!  because 
he  will  not  hear  !" 

Let  him  consider,  moreover,  that  this  aversion  from 
reproof  is  not  wise.  This  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease. 
Why  should  he  want  this  hushing-up  of  the  disorder  ? 
This  is  a  mark  of  a  little  mind.     A  great  man  can  afford 
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to  lose  :    a  little  insignificant  fellow  is  afraid  of  being 
snuffed  out. 

A  minister  mistakes  who  should  refuse  to  read  any 
anonymous  letters.  He  may,  perhaps,  see  nothing  in  them 
the  first  time  ;  but  let  him  read  them  again  and  again. 
The  writer  raises  his  superstructure,  probably  on  a  slight 
basis  ;  yet  there  is  generally  some  sort  of  occasion.  If 
he  points  out  but  a  small  error,  yet  that  is  worth  detecting. 

In  the  present  habits  of  men,  it  is  so  difficult  to  get 
them  to  tell  the  naked  truth,  that  a  minister  should  show 
a  disposition  to  be  corrected  :  he  should  show  himself  to 
be  sensible  of  the  want  of  it.  He  is  not  to  encourage  idle 
people  :  that  could  be  productive  of  no  possible  good. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  a  minister's  encou- 
ragement, in  a  judicious  manner,  of  animadversion  on  him- 
self in  his  hearers. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  man  will  come  who  appears  to 
be  an  impertinent  man,  independently  of  what  he  has  to 
remark — a  man  who  is  evidently  disposed  to  be  trouble- 
some. Such  a  man  came  to  me  with, "  Sir,  you  said  such 
a  thing  that  seemed  to  lean  to  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption.  Pray,  Sir,  may  I  speak  a  little  with  you  on 
that  subject  ?"  The  manner  of  the  man  at  once  marked 
his  character.  He  seemed  to  bring  with  him  this  kind  of 
sentiment,  "  I'll  go  and  set  that  man  right.  I'll  call  that 
man  to  account."  It  was  a  sort  of  democratic  insolence 
of  mind.  Instead  of  answering  him  as  he  expected,  I 
treated  him  as  a  child.  I  turned  it  into  an  occasion  of 
preaching  a  sermon  to  him:  "  Sir,  do  you  come  to  instruct 
me,  or  to  be  instructed  ?  Before  we  enter  on  a  question 
which  has  exercised  the  greatest  men,  we  want  a  pre- 
paredness of  mind ;  want  a  deep  humility — a  teachableness 
— a  spirit  of  dependence — of  which  you  seem  to  me  to 
have  but  little. " 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  come,  quite  as  ignorant 
as  the  other,  yet  a  simple  character.  I  have  distressed 
him.  Though  he  cannot,  perhaps,  be  made  to  understand 
what  he  inquires  about,  yet  a  minister  should  say  to  him- 
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self,  "Have  I  puzzled  him?  He  is  wounded, and  he  comes 
for  help." 

A  minister  should  remember  that  he  is  not  always  to 
act  and  speak  authoritatively.  He  sits  on  his  friend's 
chair,  and  his  friend  says  his  things  to  him  with  frankness. 
They  may  want,  perhaps,  a  little  decorum ,  but  he  should 
receive  them  in  the  most  friendly  and  good-humoured  way 
in  the  world.  A  thing  strikes  this  man  and  that  man:  he 
may  depend  on  it,  that  it  has  some  foundation. 

But  there  are  persons,  whom  a  minister  should  more 
than  encourage  to  animadvert  on  him.  He  should  em- 
ploy them.  He  should  explain  himself  to  them.  He 
does  not  merely  want  an  account  of  his  sermon,  but  he 
employs  them  on  business.  To  such  sensible  persons, he 
will  say,  "  What  serious  judgment  do  you  form  of  my 
preaching?  Do  tell  me  what  sort  of  man  I  am." 

A  minister  has  to  treat  with  another  sort  of  hearers — 
uncandid  men,  and  yet  men  of  capacity  :  a  sort  of  men, 
who  are  not  now  pleased,  and  then  displeased.  They  spy 
a  blot  every  where.  He  is  likely  to  make  a  mistake  with 
regard  to  such  men  :  "  What  signifies  the  opinion  of  that 
man?  That  man  can  never  be  pleased."  True!  that  man 
cannot  be  pleased,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  tells  you 
no  truth.  In  treating  with  such  a  man,  he  should  say, 
"His  edge  may  be  too  keen,  for  candour  and  sound  judg- 
ment; yet,  if  it  lays  open  to  me  what  I  could  not  other- 
wise see,  let  me  improve  by  its  keenness.  What  hurt 
can  he  do  me  ?  He  may  damp  or  irritate  others,  by  talk- 
ing thus  to  fhem  ;  but  let  me  learn  what  is  to  be  learnt 
from  him."  Such  a  man  lifts  a  minister  from  his  stand- 
ing, where  he  settles  down  too  easily  and  firmly.  If 
I  know  a  man  to  be  of  this  class,  I  will  distinguish : 
"This  is  the  man ;  but  that  is  myself!"  If  I  would  write 
a  book  to  stand  the  fire,  let  me  find  the  severest  censor. 
My  friend  is  but  half  the  man  :  there  is  a  consentaneous- 
ness  of  sentiment  between  us:  we  have  fallen  in  together, 
till  we  scarcely  know  how  to  differ  from  each  other.  Let 
the  man  come  who  says,  "  Here  I  can  discover  you  to 
yourself;  and  there!"     The  best  hints  perhaps  are  ob- 
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tained  from  snarling  people.     Medicaments  make  the  pa- 
tient smart,  but  they  heal. 

Yet  a  minister  must  not  take  this  in  the  gross.  He  is 
not  to  invite  rude  men  round  his  door.  If  he  suffer  his 
hearers  to  treat  him  irreverently,  if  he  allow  them  to  dis- 
pute with  him  on  every  occasion,  he  will  bring  ruin  on 
the  church.  "  The  priest's  lips  must  keep  knowledge/'  If 
a  parent  allow  his  children  to  question  every  thing,  so  that 
nothing  is  to  be  settled  without  a  hundred  proofs,  they 
will  soon  despise  their  teacher,  for  they  will  think  them- 
selves able  to  teach  him.  The  minister  must  have  decided 
superiority  and  authority,  or  he  will  want  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal qualities  of  his  ministry.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  receiving  hints.  He  may  mistake  in  some  things  ; 
but  he  should  mark  the  complexion  of  his  congregation,  in 
deciding  how  far  they  are  to  be  heard  on  his  mistakes. 
If  the  people  are  heady,  forward,  confident  in  their  own 
sense,  they  are  never  to  be  encouraged.  They  are  gone 
too  far. 


ON  THE  LIMITS  WHICH  A  MINISTER  SHOULD 
PUT  TO  THE  INDULGENCE  OF  HIS  CU- 
RIOSITY, WITH  REGARD  TO  PUBLIC  EX. 
HIBITIONS. 

An  extreme  is  to  be  avoided.  Some  persons  would 
condemn  even  rational  curiosity.  But  "  the  works  of  the 
Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
therein."'  I  would  not  object,  therefore,  to  visit  the  Mu- 
seum, or  to  go  to  see  the  rare  natural  productions  often 
exhibited.  I  would  enlarge,  too,  my  views  of  man  and 
the  world,  by  frequenting  the  panoramas  of  cities.  And, 
though  I  would  not  run  after  every  sight,  yet  I  would  use 
my  liberty  in  selecting. 

But  some  are  in  an  opposite  extreme.  They  are  found 
every  where.  But  he  who  sustains  the  character  of  a 
scribe  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ought  not  to  be  found 
every  where.     The  man  who  is  seeking  a  heavenly  coun- 
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try,  will  show  the  spirit  of  one  whose  conversation  is 
there. 

There  is  something  in  religion,  when  rightly  apprehend- 
ed, that  is  masculine  and  grand.  It  removes  those  little 
desires  which  are  "  the  constant  hectic  of  a  fool." 

Every  thing  of  the  drama,  and  whatever  is  so  distinctly 
the  course  of  this  world,  must  be  shunned.  If  a  minister 
take  one  step  into  the  world,  his  hearers  will  take  two. 
Much  may  be  learnt  from  the  sentiments  of  men  of  the 
world.  If  a  man  of  this  character  who  heard  me  preach, 
should  meet  me  where  he  would  say,  "  Why  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  you  here !"  then  he  ought  not  to  have  seen 
me  there. 

There  must  be  measure  and  proportion  in  our  attention 
to  arts  and  sciences.  These  were  the  very  idols  of  the 
heathen  world ;  and  what  are  they  who  now  follow  them 
with  an  idolatrous  eagerness,  but  like  children  who  are 
charmed  with  the  sparkling  of  a  rocket,  and  yet  see  no- 
thing in  the  sun  ? 

Yet  I  would  not  indulge  a  cynical  temper.  If  I  go 
through  a  gentleman's  gallery  of  pictures,  I  would  say, 
"  This  is  an  admirable  Claude  !"  but  I  would  take  occa- 
sion to  drop  a  hint  of  something  higher  and  better,  and  to 
make  it  felt  that  I  fell  in  with  these  things  rather  inciden- 
tally than  purposely.  But  all  this  must  be  done  with  ten- 
derness and  humility:  "I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Plato," 
said  Diogenes,  as  he  walked  over  Plato's  carpet:  "  Yes, 
and  with  more  pride,"  said  Plato. 

"  They  pass  best  over  the  world,"  said  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, "  who  trip  over  it  quickly;  for  it  is  but  a  bog.  If 
we  stop,  we  sink." 

I  would  not  make  it  my  criterion,  "  Christ  would  not 
come  hither!"  I  must  take  a  lower  standard  in  these 
things.  I  am  a  poor  creature,  and  must  be  contented  to 
learn  in  many  places  and  by  many  scenes,  which  Christ 
need  not  to  have  frequented. 
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ON  THE  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  A  SPIRIT 
OF  DEVOTION  IN  CONGREGATIONS. 

Let  us  ask,  "What  is  man?"  He  is  a  creature  of 
feeling,  as  well  as  of  intellect.  We  must  interest  him  as 
we  can.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  depend  on  the  mere 
statement  of  truth.  No  doubt  there  is  a  contrary  error ; 
for  what  is  the  end  of  exciting  attention,  if  there  is  no- 
thing deserving  attention  ? 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  put  meaning  into  every 
part  of  the  service.  In  either  extreme,  of  appealing  to 
the  understanding  or  the  feelings,  there  may  be  no  mean- 
ing :  in  a  dull  and  lifeless  preacher,  there  is  no  meaning  ; 
and,  in  one  of  a  contrary  character,  there  may  be  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name. 

There  is,  besides,  too  little  attention,  in  many  churches, 
to  man  as  Man.  I  would  consult  his  convenience  in  all 
lawful  points.  If  he  could  sit  easier  on  cushions,  he 
should  have  cushions.  I  would  not  tell  him  to  be  warm 
in  God's  service,  while  I  leave  him  to  shiver  with  cold. 
No  doors  should  creak;  no  windows  should  rattle. 

Music  has  an  important  effect  on  devotion.  Wherever 
fantastical  music  enters,  it  betrays  a  corrupt  principle.  A 
congregation  cannot  enter  into  it ;  or,  if  it  does,  it  cannot 
be  a  Christian  congregation.  Wherever  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  set  off  the  music  in  the  service,  and  the  attempt 
is  apparent,  it  is  the  first  step  toward  carnality.  Though 
there  is  too  little  life  in  the  style  of  music  adopted  among 
the  Moravians,  yet  the  simplicity  of  Christianity  pervades 
their  devotion. 

Order  is  important.  Some  persons,  by  coming  in  when 
they  please,  propagate  a  loose  habit  of  mind.  For  man 
is  a  sympathetic  creature ;  and  what  he  sees  others  neg- 
lect, he  is  in  danger  of  growing  negligent  in  himself.  If 
the  reader  goes  through  the  Service  as  though  the  great 
business  for  which  they  are  assembled  is  not  yet  begun, 
the  people  will  soon  feel  thus  themselves. 

The  minister  should  take  occasion  frequently  to  impress 
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on  the  people  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  It  is  not  enough  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  feel  this.  We  must  take  nothing  for  granted.  Man 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  every  thing,  for  he  soon  forgets 
every  thing. 

Monotony  must  be,  above  all  things,  avoided.  The 
mind  is  vagrant :  monotony  cannot  recall  it.  There  may 
be  continued  vehemence,  while  the  attention  is  not  excited. 
It  is  disturbance  and  noise  :  there  is  nothing  to  lead  the 
mind  into  a  useful  train  of  thought  or  feeling. 

There  is  an  opposite  error  to  vehemence.  Men  of 
sense  and  literature  depress  devotion  by  treating  things 
abstractedly.  Simplicity,  with  good  sense,  is  of  unspeak- 
able value.  Religion  must  not  be  rendered  abstract  and 
curious.  If  a  curious  remark  presents  itself,  reserve  it 
for  another  place.  The  hearer  gets  away  from  the  bustle 
and  business  of  the  week  :  he  comes  trembling  under  his 
fears :  he  would  mount  upward  in  his  spirit :  but  a  curi- 
ous etymological  disquisition  chills  and  repels  him. 

In  truth,  we  should  be  men  of  business  in  our  congre- 
gations. We  should  endeavour  both  to  excite  and  in- 
struct our  hearers.  We  should  render  the  service  an  in- 
teresting affair  in  all  its  parts.  We  should  rouse  men : 
we  should  "bind  up  the  broken-hearted;"  we  should 
"  comfort  the  feeble-minded;"  we  should  "support  the 
weak ;"  we  should  "  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by 
any  means  we  may  save  some." 


ON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  many  men  do  not  give  sufficient 
weight  to  our  Lord's  observations  upon  those  "  who  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake," 
nor  to  St.  Paul's  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  I 
would  only  imply,  that  both  our  Lord  and  the  apostle 
seem  to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  a  single  state, 
when  it  can  be  chosen  and  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel,  is  the  superior  state.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  much 
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forgotten ;  and  those  men  who  might  have  "  received  the 
saying,"  and  have  done  more  service  to  the  church  of  God 
by  receiving  it,  have  given  it  little  or  no  weight  in  their 
deliberations. 

And  yet  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  the  very  cha- 
racter which  would  best  fit  men  for  living  in  a  single 
state,  would  abstract  them  too  much  from  the  feelings  and 
wants  of  their  people.  I  am  fully  sensible  that  I  should 
have  been  hardened  against  the  distresses  of  my  hearers, 
if  I  had  not  been  reduced  from  my  natural  stoicism  by 
domestic  sufferings. 

The  cases,  I  allow,  are  extremely  few  in  which  a  man 
may  do,  on  the  whole,  more  service  to  the  church  by  imi- 
tating St.  Paul  than  by  marrying:  yet  there  are  such 
cases;  and  it  behoves  every  minister  seriously  to  consider 
himself  and  his  situation,  before  he  determines  on  marr 
riage.  He  should  not  regard  this  state  as  indispensaby 
necessary  to  him,  but  should  always  remember,  that,  cat- 
terls  paribus,  he  who  remains  single  is  most  worthy  of 
honour. 

But,  when  it  is  proper  that  a  minister  should  marry, 
and  he  has  determined  to  do  it,  how  few  select  such  wo- 
men as  suit  their  high  and  holy  character  !  A  minister  is 
like  a  man  who  has  undertaken  to  traverse  the  world.  He 
has  not  only  fair  and  pleasant  ground  to  travel  over,  but  he 
must  encounter  deserts,  and  marshes,  and  mountains. 
The  traveller  wants  a  firm  and  steady  stay.  His  wife 
should  be,  above  all  things,  a  woman  of  faith  and  prayer 
— a  woman,  too,  of  a  sound  mind  and  of  a  tender  heart — 
and  one  who  will  account  it  her  glory  to  lay  herself  out 
in  co-operating  with  her  husband,  by  meeting  his  wants 
and  soothing  his  cares.  She  should  be  his  unfailing  re- 
source, so  far  as  he  ought  to  seek  this  in  the  creature. 
Blessed  is  she  who  is  thus  qualified  and  thus  lives  ! 

But,  after  all,  the  married  minister,  if  he  would  live  de- 
votedly, must  move  in  a  determined  sphere.  Whatever 
his  wife  may  be,  yet  she  is  a  woman ;  and,  if  things  are 
to  go  on  well,  they  must  have  two  separate  worlds.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  cases,  when  a  man,  with  something  of  a 
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soft  and  feminine  cast  about  his  mind,  may  be  united  to  a 
woman  of  a  mind  so  superior  and  cultivated,  that  he  may 
choose  to  make  it  his  plan  that  they  shall  move  in  the 
same  world.  In  such  rare  cases  it  may  be  done  with  less 
inconvenience  than  in  any  other.  But,  even  here,  the 
highest  end  is  sacrificed  to  feeling.  Every  man,  whatever 
be  his  natural  disposition,  who  would  urge  his  powers  to 
the  highest  end,  must  be  a  man  of  solitary  studies.  Some 
uxorious  men  of  considerable  minds  have  moved  so  much 
in  the  women's  world,  that  reflection,  disquisition,  and  the 
energies  of  thought,  have  been  ruined  by  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging the  lighter,  softer,  and  more  playful  qualities. 
Such  a  man  is,  indeed,  the  idol  of  the  female  world ;  but 
he  would  rather  deserve  to  be  so,  if  he  stood  upon  his  own 
ground  while  he  attempted  to  meet  their  wants,  instead 
o£  descending  to  mingle  among  them. 

God  has  put  a  difference  between  the  sexes,  but  edu- 
cation and  manners  have  put  a  still  greater.  They  are 
designed  to  move  in  separate  spheres,  but  occasionally  to 
unite  together  in  order  to  soften  and  relieve  each  other. 
To  attempt  any  subversion  of  God's  design  herein  is 
being  wiser  than  he  who  made  us,  and  who  has  so  estab- 
lished this  affair,  that  each  sex  has  its  separate  and 
appropriate  excellence,  only  to  be  attained  by  pursuing 
it  in  the  order  of  nature.  Thought  is  or  ought  to  be  the 
characterizing  feature  of  the  man,  and  feeling  that  of  the 
woman. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  the  world  has  an  appropriate 
mind,  and  that  in  proportion  to  their  strength  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Each  has  a  way  of  their  own — a  habit — a 
system — a  world — separated  and  solitary,  in  which  no 
person  on  earth  can  have  communion  with  them.  Job 
says  of  God,  "He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take;"  and, 
when  the  Christian  finds  a  want  of  competency  in  his 
bosom  friend  to  understand  and  meet  his  way,  he  turns 
with  an  especial  nearness  and  familiarity  of  confidence  to 
God,  who  knoweth  it  in  all  its  connections  and  associ- 
ations, its  peculiarities  and  its  imperfections. 
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I  may  be  thought  to  speak  harshly  of  the  female  cha- 
racter ;  but,  whatever  persuasion  I  have  of  its  intended 
distinction  from  that  of  man,  I  esteem  a  woman  who 
aims  only  to  be  what  God  designed  her  to  be,  as  honour- 
able as  any  man  on  earth.  She  stands  not  in  the  same 
order  of  excellence,  but  she  is  equally  honourable. 

But  women  have  made  themselves,  and  weak  men  have 
contributed  to  make  them,  what  God  never  designed  them 
to  be.  Let  any  thinking  man  survey  the  female  charac- 
ter as  it  now  stands — often  nervous,  debilitated,  and 
imaginative,  and  this  superinduced  chiefly  by  education 
and  manners ;  and  he  will  find  it  impossible  that  any 
great  vigour  of  mind  can  be  preserved,  or  any  high  intel- 
lectual pursuits  cultivated,  so  far  as  this  character  stands 
in  his  way. 

"Doing  as  others  do,"  is  the  prevalent  principle  of  the 
present  female  character,  to  whatever  absurd,  preposte-. 
rous,  masculine,  or  even  wicked  lengths  it  may  lead^ 
This  is,  so  far  as  it  avails  with  man  or  woman,  the  ruin, 
death,  and  grave  of  all  that  is  noble,  and  virtuous,  and 
praiseworthy. 

A  studious  man,  whose  time  is  chiefly  spent  at  home, 
and  especially  a  minister,  ought  not  to  have  to  meet  the 
imaginary  wants  of  his  wife.  The  disorders  of  an  imagin- 
ative mind  are  beyond  calculation.  He  is  not  worthy  the 
name  of  a  husband,  who  will  not,  with  delight,  nurse  his 
wife  with  all  possible  tenderness  and  love,  through  a  real 
visitation,  however  long;  but  he  is  ruined,  if  he  falls 
upon  a  woman  of  a  sickly  fancy.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
calculated  what  an  influence  the  spirit  of  his  wife  will 
have  on  his  own,  and  on  all  his  ministerial  affairs.  If  she 
comes  not  up  to  the  full  standard,  she  will  so  far  impede 
him,  derange  him,  unsanctify  him. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good  in  this  world,  it  is  in  the 
ministerial  office.  The  affairs  of  this  employment  are  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  In  prosecuting  these  with  a  right 
spirit,  the  minister  keeps  in  motion  a  vast  machine  ;  and, 
such  are  the  incalculable  consequences  of  his  wife's  cha- 
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racter  to  him,  that,  if  she  assist  him  not  in  urging  for- 
ward the  machine,  she  will  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon 
its  wheels. 

A  woman  may  have  a  high  taste ;  her  natural  temper 
may  be  peevish  and  fretful ;  she  may  have  a  delicate 
and  fastidious  mind ;  she  may  long  for  every  thing  she 
sees.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  is,  in  reality,  a  pious 
woman.  Her  taste,  her  mind,  her  manners,  must  have  a 
decorum  and  congruity  to  her  husband's  office  and  situa- 
tion. She  must  bear  to  be  crossed  in  her  wishes  for 
unsuitable  objects ;  he  will  say,  with  firmness,  "  This 
shall  not  be.  It  is  not  enough,  that  it  would  gratify  you  : 
it  is  wrong.  It  is  not  enough,  that  it  is  not  flagrantly 
sinful :  it  is  improper,  unsuitable  to  our  character  and 
station.  It  is  not  enough  that  money  will  buy  it,  and  I 
have  got  money  :  it  would  be  a  culpable  use  of  our 
talent.  It  is  not  enough  that  your  friend  possesses  such 
a  thing;  we  &tand  and  fall  to  our  own  Master." 


ON  VISITING  bEATH-BEDS. 

I  have  found  it,  in  many  cases,  a  difficult  thing  to 
deal  with  a  Death-Bed.  We  are  called  in  to  death-beds 
of  various  kinds: — 

The  true  pilgrim  sends  for  us  to  set  before  him  the 
food  on  which  he  has  fed  throughout  his  journey.  He 
has  a  keen  appetite.  He  wants  strength  and  vigour  for 
the  last  effort ;  and  then,  all  is  for  ever  well !  He  is 
gone  home,  and  is  at  rest  ! 

Another  man  sends  for  us,  because  it  is  decent ;  or  his 
friends  importune  him  ;  or  his  conscience  is  alarmed  :  but 
he  is  ignorant  of  sin  and  of  salvation  :  he  is  either  indif- 
ferent about  both,  or  he  has  made  up  his  mind  in  his  own 
way :  he  wants  the  minister  to  confirm  him  in  his  own 
views,  and  smooth  over  the  wound.  I  have  seen  such 
men  mad  with  rage,  while  I  have  been  beating  down 
their  "  refuges  of  lies,"  and  setting  forth  to  them  God's 
refuge.  There  is  a  wise  and  holv  medium  to  be  observed 
e3 
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in  treating  such  cases: — "I  am  not  come  to  l  daub  you 
over  with  untempered  mortar  :'  I  am  not  come  to  send 
you  to  the  bar  of  God  with  '  a  lie  in  your  right  hand.' 
But  neither  am  I  come  to  mortify  you,  to  put  you  to  un- 
necessary pain,  to  embitter  you,  or  to  exasperate  you." 
There  is  a  kindness,  affection,  tenderness,  meekness,  and 
patience,  which  a  man's  feelings  and  conscience  will  con- 
demn him  while  he  opposes  !  I  have  found  it  a  very 
effectual  method  to  begin  with  myself :  it  awakens  atten- 
tion, conciliates  the  mind,  and  insinuates  conviction : — 
"  Whatever  others  think  of  themselves,  I  stand  con- 
demned before  God  :  my  heart  is  so  g  desperately  wicked,' 
that,  if  God  had  not  snowed  me  in  his  word  a  remedy 
in  Jesus  Christ,  I  should  be  in  despair :  I  can  only  tell 
you  what  I  am,  and  what  I  have  found.  If  you  believe 
yourselves  to  be  what  God  has  told  me  I  am  and  all  men 
are,  then  I  can  tell  you  where  and  how  to  find  mercy  and 
eternal  life  :  if  you  will  not  believe  that  you  are  this  sort 
of  man,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you.  I  know  of  nothing 
else  for  man,  besides  that  which  God  has  showed  me." 
My  descriptions  of  my  own  fallen  nature  have  excited 
perfect  astonishment:  sometimes  my  patients  have  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  credit  me  ;  but  I  have  found  that  God 
has  fastened,  by  this  means,  conviction  on  the  conscience. 
In  some  cases,  an  indirect  method  of  addressing  the  con- 
science may  apparently  be,  in  truth,  the  most  direct ;  but 
we  are  to  use  this  method  wisely  and  sparingly.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  day, 
in  the  religious  world,  to  err  on  this  subject.  We  have 
found  out  a  circuitous  way  of  exhibiting  truth.  The 
plain,  direct,  simple  exhibition  of  it  is  often  abandoned, 
even  where  no  circumstances  justify  and  require  a  more 
insinuating  manner.  There  is  dexterity  indeed,  and  ad- 
dress in  this  ;  but  too  little  of  the  simple  "  declaration  of 
the  testimony  of  God,"  which  St.  Paul  opposes  to  "  ex- 
cellency of  speech  or  of  wisdom,"  and  to  "  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom."  We  have  done  very  little  when  we 
have  merely  persuaded  men  to  think  as  we  do. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  a  worse  death-bed  character 
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than  with  the  man  who  opposes  the  truth.  Some  men 
assent  to  every  thing  which  we  propose  :  they  will  even 
anticipate  us  ;  and  yet  we  see  that  they  mean  nothing. 
I  have  often  felt  when  with  such  person,  "  I  would  they 
could  be  brought  to  contradict  and  oppose  !  That  would 
lead  to  discussion.  God  might,  peradventure,  dash  the 
stony  heart  in  pieces.  But  this  heart  is  like  water  ;  the 
impression  dies  as  fast  as  it  is  made."  I  have  sought  for 
such  views  as  might  rouse  and  stir  up  opposition ;  I 
have  tried  to  irritate  the  torpid  mind  ;  but  all  in  vain.  I 
once  visited  a  young  clergyman  of  this  character,  who  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  at  a  coffee-house  in  town, 
whither  some  business  had  brought  him.  The  first  time 
I  saw  him,  we  conversed  very  closely  together ;  and,  in 
the  prospect  of  death,  he  seemed  solicitous  to  prepare  for 
it.  But  I  could  make  no  sort  of  impression  upon  him  : 
all  I  could  possibly  say  met  his  entire  approbation,  though 
I  saw  his  heart  felt  no  interest  in  it.  When  I  visited 
him  a  second  time,  the  fear  of  death  wras  gone,  and,  with 
it,  all  solicitude  about  religion.  He  was  still  civil  and 
grateful ;  but  he  tried  to  parry  off  the  business  on  which 
he  knew  I  came :  "I  will  show  you,  Sir,  some  little 
things  with  which  I  have  worn  away  the  hours  of  my 
confinement  and  solitude."  He  brought  out  a  quantity 
of  pretty  and  tasty  drawings.  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
express,  with  suitable  force  and  delicacy,  the  high  sense 
I  felt  of  his  indecorum  and  insipidity,  and  to  leave  a  deep 
impression  on  his  conscience.  I  rose,  however,  instantly 
— said  my  time  was  expired — wished  him  well,  and  with- 
drew. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  painful  part  to  act  with  sincere 
men,  who  have  been  carried  too  much  into  the  world.  I 
was  called  in  to  visit  such  a  man.  "  I  find  no  comfort," 
he  said,  "  God  veils  his  face  from  me  ;  every  thing  round 
me  is  dark  and  uncertain."  I  did  not  dare  to  act  the 
flatterer.  I  said,  "  Let  us  look  faithfully  into  the  state 
of  things.  I  should  have  been  surprised  if  you  had  not 
felt  thus.  I  believe  you  to  be  sincere.  Your  state  of 
feelings  evinces  your  sincerity.     Had  I  found  you  exult- 
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ing  in  God,  I  should  have  concluded  that  you  were  either 
deceived  or  a  deceiver ;  for,  while  God  acts  in  his  usual 
order,  how  could  you  expect  to  feel  otherwise  on  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  than  you  do  feel"?  You  have  driven 
hard  after  the  world.  Your  spirit  has  been  absorbed  in 
its  cares.  Your  sentiment,  your  conversation,  have  been 
in  the  spirit  of  the  world.  And  have  you  any  reason  to 
expect  the  response  of  conscience,  and  the  clear  evidence 
which  await  the  man  who  has  walked  and  lived  in  close 
friendship  with  God  ?  You  know  that  what  I  say  is 
true."  His  wife  interrupted  me,  by  assuring  me  that  he 
had  been  an  excellent  man.  "  Silence  !"  said  the  dying 
penitent,  "  it  is  all  true  !" 

Soon  after  I  came  to  St.  John's,  I  was  called  on  to 
visit  a  dying  lady,  whom  I  saw  many  times  before  her 
death.  I  found  that  she  had  taken  God  for  her  portion 
and  rest.  She  approached  him  with  the  penitence  of  a 
sinner  grateful  for  his  provision  of  mercy  in  Christ.  She 
told  me  she  had  found  religion  in  her  Common  Prayer- 
Book.  She  blessed  God  that  she  had  "  always  been  kept 
steady  to  her  church ;  and  that  she  had  never  followed 
the  people  called  Methodists,  who  were  seducing  so  many 
on  all  sides. "  I  thought  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  at- 
tempt the  removal  of  prejudices,  which,  in  her  dying  case, 
were  harmless ;  and  which  would  soon  be  removed  by 
the  light  which  would  beam  in  on  her  glorified  soul.  We 
had  more  interesting  subjects  of  conversation,  from  which 
this  would  have  led  us  away.  Some  persons  may  tax 
her  with  a  want  of  charity  ;  but,  alas  !  I  fear  they  are 
persons  who,  knowing  more  than  she  did  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  have  so  little  of  its  divine  charity  in  their 
hearts,  that,  as  they  cannot  allow  for  her  prejudices, 
neither  would  they  have  been  the  last  to  stigmatize  her 
as  a  dead  formalist  and  a  Pharisee.  God  knoweth  them 
that  are  his  ;  and  they  are  often  seen  by  him,  where  we 
see  them  not.  Were  a  benighted  inhabitant  of  Otaheite 
to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  his  present  life,  and  lift  up  his 
soul  to  the  God  he  worshipped  as  a  Supreme  Being  for 
happiness,  no  doubt  God  would  hear  such  a  prayer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   REMARKS   ON    THE 
CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

Eyery  book  really  worth  a  minister's  studying,  he 
ought,  if  possible,  to  have  in  his  own  library.  I  have 
used  large  libraries,  but  I  soon  left  them.  Time  was 
frittered  away  :  my  mind  was  unconcentrated.  Besides, 
the  habit  which  it  begets  of  turning  over  a  multitude  of 
books,  is  a  pernicious  habit.  And  the  usual  contents  of 
such  libraries  are  injurious  to  a  spiritual  man,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  transact  with  men's  minds.  They  have  a 
dry,  cold,  deadening  effect.  It  may  suit  dead  men  to 
walk  among  the  dead;  but  send  not  a  living  man  to  be 
chilled  among  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  ! 

Christianity  is  so  great  and  surprising  in  its  nature, 
that,  in  preaching  it  to  others,  I  have  no  encouragement 
but  the  belief  of  a  continued  divine  operation.  It  is  no 
difficult  thing  to  change  a  man's  opinions.  It  is  no  diffi- 
cult thing  to  attach  a  man  to  my  person  and  notions.  It 
is  no  difficult  thing  to  convert  a  proud  man  to  spiritual 
pride,  or  a  passionate  man  to  passionate  zeal  for  some 
religious  party.  But,  to  bring  a  man  to  love  God ;  to  love 
the  law  of  God,  while  it  condemns  him ;  to  loath  himself 
before  God  ;  to  tread  the  earth  under  his  feet ;  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  God  in  Christ,  and  after  the  mind  that 
was  in  Christ ;  with  man  this  is  impossible  !  But  God 
has  said  it  shall  be  done  ;  and  bids  me  go  forth  and 
preach,  that  by  me,  as  his  instrument,  he  may  effect  these 
great  ends  ;  and  therefore  I  go.  Yet  I  am  obliged  con- 
tinually to  call  my  mind  back  to  my  principles.  I  feel 
angry,  perhaps,  with  a|  man,  because  he  will  not  let  me 
convert  him  ;  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say,  he  will  still  love 
the  world. 

St.  Paul  admonishes  Timothy  to  "  endure  hardness  as 
a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  sometimes  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  minister  to  endure  the  hard  labour  of  a  nurse, 
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in  a  greater  measure  than  that  of  a  soldier.  He  has  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  situation ;  he  is  the 
parent  of  a  family  of  children,  of  various  tempers,  manners, 
habits,  and  prejudices  ;  if  he  does  not  continually  mortify 
himself,  he  will  bear  hardly  upon  some  of  his  children. 
He  has,  however,  to  endure  the  hardness  of  calling  his 
child,  his  friend,  to  an  account ;  of  being  thought  a  severe, 
jealous,  legal  man.  If  a  man  will  let  matters  take  their 
chance,  he  may  live  smoothly  and  quietly  enough ;  but,  if 
he  will  stir  among  the  servants,  and  sift  things  to  the 
bottom,  he  must  bear  the  consequences.  He  must  ac- 
count himself  "  a  man  of  strife."  His  language  must  be, 
"It  is  not  enough  that  you  feed  me,  or  fill  my  pocket ; 
therp  is  something  between  me  and  thee."  The  most 
tender  and  delicate  of  his  nock  have  their  failings.  His 
warmest  and  most  zealous  supporters  break  down  some- 
where. A  sun-shiny  day  breeds  most  reptiles.  It  is 
not  enough,  therefore,  that  the  sun  shines  out  in  his  church. 
It  is  not  enough  that  numbers  shout  applause. 

A  minister  may  be  placed  in  a  discouraging  situation. 
He  may  not  suit  the  popular  taste ;  he  may  not  be  able 
to  fall  into  the  fashionable  style ;  he  may  not  "  play  well 
on  an  instrument."  Though  an  effective  man,  and  a  man 
of  energy,  he  may  be  under  a  cloud.  The  door  may  be 
shut  against  him.  Yet  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  such 
a  man  to  force  open  the  door.  He  should  rather  say, 
"  I  have  a  lesson  to  learn  here.  If  I  teach  the  people 
nothing,  perhaps  they  may  teach  me."  The  work  of 
winter  is  to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  work  of  summer. 

The  hardness  which  I  have  to  endure  is  this, — Here 
are  a  number  of  families,  which  show  me  every  kind  of 
regard  ;  but  I  see  that  they  are  not  right ;  they  somehow 
so  combine  the  things  which  they  hear  with  the  things 
which  they  do,  that  I  am  afraid  they  will  at  last  "  lie 
down  in  sorrow  !"  Here  is  my  difficulty.  I  must  meet 
them  with  gentleness  ;  but  I  must  detect  and  uncover  the 
evil.  I  shall  want  real  kindness,  and  common  honesty,  if 
I  do  not.  "  Ephraim  hath  gray  hairs  ;  yet  he  knoweth  it 
not.     Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned."     But  if  I  tell  him 
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these  things,  he  and  I  shall  become  two  persons.  He 
must,  however,  be  so  touched  in  private ;  for  he  will  not 
be  touched  in  the  pulpit.  He  will  say,  "lam  not  the 
man." 

A  minister  must  "  keep  under  his  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection."  A  Newmarket  groom  will  sweat  himself 
thin,  that  he  may  be  fit  for  his  office :  "  Now,  they  do  it 
to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  but  we  an  incorruptible  !" 

is  just  come  from  college.     He  has  a  refined, 


accurate,  sensible  mind.  Some  of  our  friends  wish  to  get 
him  a  station  at  Calcutta.  They  think  him  just  adapted 
for  that  sphere.  I  differ  widely  in  my  view  of  the  matter* 
A  new  man,  with  his  college  accuracy  about  him,  is  not 
the  man  for  the  dissipated  and  fashionable  court  at  Cal- 
cutta. Such  a  congregation  will  bid  nothing  for  his 
acuteness  and  reasoning.  He  who  is  to  talk  to  them  with 
any  effect,  must  have  seen  life  and  the  world.  He  must 
be  able  to  treat  with  them  on  their  own  ground ;  and  he 
must  be  able  to  do  it  with  the  authority  of  a  messenger 
from  God,  not  with  the  arts  and  shifts  of  human  eloquence 
and  reasonings.  Dr.  Patten  said  admirably  well,  in  a 
sermon  which  I  heard  him  preach  at  Oxford,  "  Beware 
how  you  suffer  the  infidel  to  draw  you  upon  metaphysical 
ground.  If  he  get  you  there,  he  will  have  something  to 
say.  The  evidences  and  the  declarations  of  God's  word 
are  the  weapons  with  which  he  must  be  combated,  and 
before  which  he  must  fall." 

London  is  very  peculiar  as  a  ministerial  walk.  Al- 
most all  a  minister  can  do  is  by  the  pulpit  and  the  pen. 
His  hearers  are  so  occupied  in  the  world,  that,  if  he  visit 
them,  every  minute  perhaps  brings  in  some  interruption. 

It  is  a  serious  question,  Whether  a  minister  ought  to 
preach  at  all  beyond  his  experience.  He  is  to  stand  forth 
as  a  witness ;  but  a  witness  of  what  he  knows,  not  of 
what  he  has  been  told.     He  must  preach  as  he  feels.     If 
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he  feels  not  as  he  might  and  ought,  he  must  pray  for 
such  feelings ;  but,  till  he  has  them,  ought  he  to  pretend 
to  them  ?  Going  faster  than  the  experience  led  has  been 
the  bane  of  many.  Men  have  preached  in  certain  terms 
and  phrases  according  to  the  tone  given  by  others,  while 
the  thing  has  never  been  made  out  even  to  their  conviction, 
much  less  in  their  experience. 

It  is  a  most  important  point  of  duty,  in  a  minister,  to 
redeem  Time.  A  young  minister  has  sometimes  called 
an  old  one  out  of  his  study,  only  to  ask  him  how  he  did. 
There  is  a  tone  to  be  observed  toward  such  an  idler :  an 
intimation  may  be  given  which  he  will  understand,  "  This 
is  not  the  house  !"  In  order  to  redeem  time,  he  must  re- 
fuse to  engage  in  secular  affairs  :  "No  man  that  warreth, 
entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  that  he 
may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier." 
He  must  watch,  too,  against  a  dozing  away  of  time :  the 
clock-weight  goes  down  slowly,  yet  it  draws  all  the  works 
with  it. 

Owen  remarks,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered 
how  much  a  minister's  personal  religion  is  exposed  to  dan- 
ger, from  the  very  circumstance  of  religion  being  his  pro- 
fession and  employment.  He  must  go  through  the  acts 
of  religion ;  he  must  put  on  the  appearances  of  religion  ; 
he  must  utter  the  language  and  display  the  feelings  of  re- 
ligion. It  requires  double  diligence  and  vigilance,  to 
maintain,  under  such  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  religion. 
I  have  prayed,  I  have  talked,  I  have  preached ;  but  now 
I  should  perish,  after  all,  if  I  did  not  feed  on  the  bread 
which  I  have  broken  to  others. 

A  Minister  must  cultivate  a  Tender  Spirit.  If  he 
does  this  so  as  to  carry  a  savour  and  unction  into  his 
work,  he  will  have  far  more  weight  than  other  men.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  devotional  habit.  To  affect  feeling  is 
nauseous  and  soon  detected ;  but  to  feel,  is  the  readiest 
way  to  the  hearts  of  others. 
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The  leading  defect  in  Christian  ministers  is  want  of  a 
Devotional  Habit.  The  Church  of  Rome  made  much  of 
this  habit.  The  contests  accompanying  and  following  the 
Reformation,  with  something  of  an  indiscriminate  enmity 
against  some  of  the  good  of  that  church  as  well  as  the  evil, 
combined  to  repress  this  spirit  in  the  Protestant  writings  ; 
whereas  the  "  mind  of  Christ"  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the 
grand  end  of  Christianity  in  its  operation  upon  man. 

There  is  a  manifest  want  of  spiritual  influence  on  the 
ministry  of  the  present  day.  I  feel  it  in  my  own  case, 
and  I  see  it  in  that  of  others.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
too  much  of  a  low,  managing,  contriving,  manceuvering 
temper  of  mind  among  us.  We  are  laying  ourselves  out, 
more  than  is  expedient,  to  meet  one  man's  taste  and  ano- 
ther man's  prejudices.  The  ministry  is  a  grand  and  holy 
affair ;  and  it  should  find  in  us  a  simple  habit  of  spirit, 
and  a  holy  but  humble  indifference  to  all  consequences. 

A  Man  of  the  world  will  bear  to  hear  me  read  in  the 
desk  that  awful  passage,  "  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad 
is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction  ;  and  many  there 
be  which  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life ;  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it."  Nay,  he  will  approve  it : — "  The  minis- 
ter is  in  the  desk ;  he  is  reading  the  lesson  of  the  day." 
But  this  very  man,  were  I  to  go  home  with  him,  and  tell 
him  in  his  parlour  that  most  of  those  whom  he  knows  and 
loves  are  going  on  in  that  road  to  eternal  destruction— this 
very  man  would  brand  the  sentiment  as  harsh  and  uncha- 
ritable. Though  uttered  by  Christ  himself,  it  is  a  decla- 
ration as  fanatical  and  uncandid,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  as  could  be  put  together  in  language. 

Many  hearers  cannot  enter  into  the  Reasons  of  the 
Cross.  They  adopt  what  I  think  is  Butler's  grand  defect 
on  this  subject.  He  speaks  of  the  cross  as  an  appointment 
of  God,  and  therefore  to  be  submitted  to;  but  God  has 
said  much  in  his  word  of  the  reasons  of  this  appointment : 

F 
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that  "  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  he- 
lieveth." 

Several  things  are  required  to  enable- a  minister  to 
attain  a  proper  variety  in  his  manner.  He  must  be  in 
continual  practice  :  if  I  were  to  preach  but  once  a  month  i 
I  should  lose  the  ability  of  preaching.  He  must  know 
that,  his  hearers  are  attached  to  him,  that  they  will  grant 
him  indulgences  and  liberties.  He  must,  in  some  mea- 
sure, feel  himself  above  his  congregation.  The  presence 
of  a  certain  brother  chills  me,  because  I  feel  that  I  can 
talk  on  no  one  subject  in  the  pulpit,  with  which  he  is  not 
far  better  acquainted  than  I  am. 

The  first  duty  of  a  minister  is,  to  call  on  his  hearers 
to  "  turn  to  the  Lord.'1  "  We  have  much  to  speak  to 
you  upon.  We  have  many  duties  to  urge  on  you.  We 
have  much  instruction  to  give  you.  But  all  will  be  thrown 
away,  till  you  '  turn  to  the  Lord.'  "  Let  me  illustrate 
this  by  a  familiar  comparison.  You  see  your  child  sink- 
ing in  the  water  :  his  education  lies  near  your  heart :  you 
are  anxious  to  train  him  up  so  that  he  may  occupy  w^ell 
the  post  assigned  to  him  in  life.  But,  when  you  see  him 
drowning,  the  first  thoughts  are,  not  how  you  may  educate 
him,  but  how  you  may  save  him.  Restore  him  to  life, 
and  then  call  that  life  into  action. 

A  disinterested  regard  to  Truth  should  be,  what  it 
very  seldom  is,  the  most  striking  character  in  a  Christian 
minister.  His  purpose  should  be  to  make  proselytes  to 
truth,  and  not  to  any  thing  which  may  be  particular  in  his 
views  of  it.  "  Read  my  books,"  says  one.  "  No  !"  says 
another,  "  read  mine."  And  thus  religion  is  taken  up  by 
piece-meal ;  and  the  mind  is  diverted  from  its  true  nature 
by  false  associations.  If  the  teacher  whom  this  man  has 
chosen  for  his  oracle,  disgrace  religion  by  irreligious  con- 
duct, he  stumbles.  He  stumbles,  because  he  has  not  been 
fixed  upon  the  sole  and  immovable  basis  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible.     The  mind  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures, 
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can  bear  to  see  even  its  spiritual  father  make  shipwreck 
of  the  faith  and  scandalise  the  Gospel,  but  will  remain  it- 
self unmoved.  The  man  is  in  possession  of  a  treasure, 
which  if  others  are  foolish  enough  to  abandon,  yet  they 
cannot  detract  any  thing  from  the  value  attached  to  it  in 
his  esteem, 

That  a  minister  may  learn  how  to  magnify  his  office, 
let  him  study  the  character,  the  spirit,  and  the  history  of 
St.  Paul.  His  life  and  death  were  one  magnifying  of  his 
office:  mark  his  object — to  win  souls  !  to  execute  the  will 
of  God  !  As  the  man  rises  in  his  own  esteem,  his  office 
sinks  ;  but,  as  the  office  rises  in  his  view,  the  man  falls. 
He  must  be  in  constant  hostility  with  himself,  if  he  would 
magnify  his  office.  He  must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices,  when  called  to  do  so  :  he  will  not  barter 
his  office,  like  Balaam ;  but  will  refuse  to  sell  his  service, 
like  Micaiah.  Like  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  he  will  refuse 
to  come  down  from  the  great  work  which  he  has  to  do. 
He  may  be  calumniated;  but  he  will  avoid  hasty  vindica- 
tions of  his  character :  it  does  not  appear  that  Elisha  sent 
after  Naaman  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  falsehoods  of 
Gehazi :  there  appears  to  me  much  true  dignity  in  this 
conduct:  I  fear  I  should  have  wanted  patience  to  act 
thus. 

Some  young  ministers  have  been  greatly  injured,  by 
taking  up  their  creed  from  a  sort  of  second  or  third  rate 
writers.  Toplady,  perhaps,  has  said  that  he  has  found 
his  preaching  most  successful,  when  it  has  turned  on  the 
grand  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  A  young  man  admires 
Toplady,  and  adopts  the  same  notion  concerning  his  own 
ministry.  But  let  him  turn  to  a  master  on  the  subject. 
He  will  find  such  a  man  as  Traill  handling  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  such  high  points  of  doctrine,  with  a  holy  and 
heavenly  sweetness ;  which,  while  it  renders  it  almost  im- 
possible not  to  receive  his  sentiments,  leaves  nothing  on 
the  mind  but  a  religious  savour. 
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The  grand  aim  of  a  minister  must  be  the  exhibition  of 
Gospel  truth.  Statesmen  may  make  the  greatest  blunders 
in  the  world,  but  that  is  not  his  affair.  Like  a  king's 
messenger,  he  must  not  stop  to  take  care  of  a  person  fallen 
down :  if  he  can  render  any  kindness  consistently  with 
his  duty,  he  will  do  it ;  if  not,  he  will  prefer  his  office. 

Our  method  of  preaching  is  not  that  by  which  Christ- 
ianity was  propagated ;  yet  the  genius  of  Christian^  is 
not  changed.  There  was  nothing  in  the  primitive  method 
set  or  formal.  The  primitive  bishop  stood  up,  and  read 
the  Gospel,  or  some  other  portion  of  Scripture,  and  pressed 
on  the  hearers,  with  great  earnestness  and  affection,  a  few 
plain  and  forcible  truths  evidently  resulting  from  that 
portion  of  the  divine  word  :  we  take  a  text,  and  make  an 
oration.  Edification  was  then  the  object  of  both  speaker 
and  hearers ;  and,  while  this  continues  to  be  the  object, 
no  better  method  can  be  found.  A  parable,  or  history,  or 
passage  of  Scripture,  thus  illustrated  and  enforced,  is  the 
best  method  of  introducing  truth  to  any  people  who  are 
ignorant  of  it,  and  of  setting  it  home  with  power  on  those 
who  know  it;  and  not  formal,  doctrinal,  argumentative 
discourses.  Truth  and  sympathy  are  the  soul  of  an  effi- 
cacious ministry. 

The  Puritans  were  still  farther  removed  from  the  prim- 
itive method  of  preaching :  they  would  preach  fifteen  or 
sixteen  sermons  on  a  text.  A  primitive  bishop  would 
have  been  shocked  with  one  of  our  sermons ;  and,  such 
is  our  taste,  we  should  be  shocked  with  his.  They  brought 
forward  Scripture  :  we  bring  forward  our  statements. 
They  directed  all  their  observations  to  throw  light  on 
Scripture  :  we  quote  Scripture  to  throw  light  on  our  ob- 
servations. More  faith  and  more  grace  would  make  us 
better  preachers,  for  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  Chrysostom's  was  the  right 
method.  Leighton's  Lectures  on  Peter  approach  very 
near  to  this  method. 

In  acting  on  matter,  the  art  of  man  is  mighty.     The 
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steam-engine  is  a  mighty  machine.  But,  in  religion,  the 
art  of  man  is  mere  feebleness.  The  armour  of  Saul  is 
armour  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines  ;  but  we  want  the  sling  and  the  stone.  I  ho- 
nour metaphysicians,  logicians,  critics,  and  historians, 
in  their  places.  Look  at  facts.  Men  who  lay  out  their 
strength  in  statements,  preach  churches  empty.  Few 
men  have  a  wisdom  so  large,  as  to  see  that  the  way  which 
they  cannot  attain  may  yet  be  the  best  way.  I  dare  not 
tell  most  academical,  logical,  frigid  men,  how  little  I  ac- 
count of  their  opinion  concerning  the  true  method  of 
preaching  to  the  popular  ear.  I  hear  them  talk,  as  ut- 
terly incompetent  judges.  Such  men  would  have  said 
St.  Paul  was  fit  only  for  the  Tabernacle.  What  he  would 
have  said  they  were  fit  for,  I  cannot  tell.  They  are  often 
great  men,  first-rate  men,  unequalled  men,  in  their  class 
and  sphere  ;  but  it  is  not  their  sphere  to  manage  the  world. 

If  a  minister  could  work  miracles,  he  would  do  little 
more  than  interest  the  curiosity  of  men  :  "  I  want  to  eat, 
and  I  want  to  drink,  and  I  do  it.  I  get  on  with  difficulty 
enough,  as  things  are ;  and  you  talk  about  treating  with 
heaven  !  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  I  want  no 
such  thing."  This  is  the  language  of  man's  heart.  A 
future  thing!  An  indefinitely  future  thing!  No!  if  a 
man  could  even  authoritatively  declare,  that  the  day  of 
judgment  would  be  this  day  seven  years,  he  would  have 
little  influence  on  mankind.  Very  few  would  be  driven 
from  the  play-house — very  few  from  the  gaming  table — 
very  few  from  the  brothel.  The  din  on  'Change  would 
be  very  little  diminished.  I  frequently  look  back  on  the 
early  periods  of  my  life,  and  imagine  myself  treating  with 
such  a  character  as  I  know  I  then  was.  I  say  to  myself, 
"  What  now  can  I  possibly  say,  that  will  affect  and  inter- 
est that  young  fellow  of  eighteen  ?" 

Some  Christian  ministers  fail  in  their  effect  on  their 
hearers,  by  not  entering  as  philosophers  into  the  state  of 
human  nature.   They  do  not  consider  how  low  the  patient 
f3 
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is  reduced — that  he  is  to  be  treated  more  as  a  child — that 
he  is  to  have  milk  administered  to  him,  instead  of  strong 
meat.  They  set  themselves  to  plant  principles  and  prove 
points,  when  they  should  labour  to  interest  the  heart. 
But,  after  all,  men  will  carry  their  natural  character  into 
their  ministry.  If  a  man  has  a  dry,  logical,  scholastic  turn 
of  mind,  we  shall  rarely  find  him  an  interesting  preacher. 
One  in  a  thousand  may  meet  him,  but  not  more. 

The  Christian  will  sometime*  be  brought  to  walk  in  a 
solitary  path.  God  seems  to  cut  away  his  props,  that  he 
may  reduce  him  to  himself.  His  religion  is  to  be  felt  as 
a  personal,  particular,  appropriate  possession.  He  is  to 
feel,  that,  as  there  is  but  one  Jehovah  to  bless,  so  there 
seems  to  him  as  though  there  were  but  one  penitent  in 
the  universe  to  be  blessed  by  him.  Mary  Magdalene  at  the 
sepulchre  was  brought  to  this  state.  She  might  have  said, 
" 1  know  not  where  Peter  is :  he  is  gone  away — perhaps 
into  the  world — perhaps  to  weep  over  his  fall.  I  know 
not  where  John  is.  What  are  the  feelings  and  states  of 
my  brethren,  I  know  not.  I  am  left  here  alone.  No  one 
accompanies  and  strengthens  me.  But,  if  none  other  will 
seek  my  Lord,  yet  will  I  seek  him  !"  There  is  a  com- 
manding energy  in  religious  sympathy.  A  minister,  for 
example,  while  his  preaching  seems  effective,  and  life  and 
feeling  show  themselves  around  him,  moves  on  with  ease 
and  pleasure.  But  there  is  much  of  the  man  here.  If 
God  change  the  scene — if  discouragements  meet  him — if 
he  seem  to  be  laid  by,  in  any  measure,  as  an  instrument 
— if  the  love  of  his  hearers  to  his  person  and  ministry  de- 
cay— this  is  a  severe  trial :  yet  most  of  us  need  this  trial, 
that  we  may  be  reduced  simply  to  God,  and  may  feel  that 
the  whole  affair  is  between  him  and  ourselves.  A  dead 
fish  will  swim  with  the  stream,  whatever  be  its  direction : 
but  a  living  one  will  not  only  resist  the  stream ;  but,  if  it 
chooses,  it  can  swim  against  it.  The  soul  that  lives  from 
God,  will  seek  God,  and  follow  God — more  easily  and 
pleasantly,  indeed,  if  the  stream  flow  toward  the  point 
whither  God  leads ;  but  still,  it  will  follow  God  as  its  sole 
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rest  and  centre,  though  the  stream  of  men  and  opinions 
would  hurry  it  away  from  him. 

Gravity  is,  doubtless,  obligatory  on  ministers.  The 
apostle  connects  it  with  sincerity.  Yet  it  must  be  na- 
tural, not  affected.  Some  men  give  every  thing  in  an 
oracular  style  :  this  looks  like  affectation,  and  will  dis- 
gust others  :  they  will  attribute  it  to  religion  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  sanctified  gravity.  Other  men  are  always  disposed 
to  levitv  :  not  that  a  man  of  original  fancv  is  to  be  con- 
demned  for  thinking  in  his  own  way ;  but  the  minister 
must  consider  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  consecrated  character  : 
if  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  himself  to  make  transitions 
from  levity  to  gravity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  carry  others 
with  him  therein.  Who  has  not  felt,  if  God  brings  him 
into  a  trying  situation,  in  which  he  sees  that  it  is  an 
awful  thing  to  suffer  or  to  die,  that  gravity  is  then  natural  f 
every  thing  else  is  offensive  !  That,  too,  is  evil,  which 
lets  down  the  tone  of  a  company  :  when  a  minister  loses 
his  gravity,  the  company  will  take  liberties  with  him. 
Yet,  with  a  right  principle,  we  must  not  play  the  fool. 
Gravity  must  be  natural  and  simple.  There  must  be 
urbanity  and  tenderness  in  it.  A  man  must  not  formalize 
on  every  thing.  He  who  formalizes  on  every  thing,  is  a 
fool;  and  a  grave  fool  is  perhaps  more  injurious  than  a 
light  fool. 

We  are  called  to  build  a  spiritual  house.  One  work- 
man is  not  to  busy  himself  in  telling  another  his  duty. 
We  are  placed  in  different  circumstances,  with  various 
talents  ;  and  each  is  called  to  do  what  he  can.  Two  men, 
equally  accepted  of  God,  may  be  exceedingly  distinct  in 
the  account  which  they  will  give  of  their  employ. 

A  regular,  clergyman  can  do  no  more  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  than  our  Church  requires  of  him.  He 
may  fall  far  short  of  her  requirements  ;  but  he  cannot 
exceed,  by  the  most  devoted  life,  the  duties  which  she 
has  prescribed.     What  man  on  earth  is  so  pernicious  a 
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drone  as  an  idle  clergyman ! — a  man  engaged  in  the 
most  serious  profession  in  the  world  ;  who  rises  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  lounge,  and  trifle  ;  and  goes  to  bed  ;  and 
then  rises  again,  to  do  the  same  !  Our  office  is  the  most 
laborious  in  the  world.  The  mind  must  be  always  on 
the  stretch,  to  acquire  wisdom  and  grace,  and  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  all  who  come  near.  It  is  well,  indeed, 
when  a  clergyman  of  genius  and  learning  devotes  himself 
to  the  publication  of  classics  and  works  of  literature,  if  he 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  turn  his  genius  and  learning  to 
a  more  important  end.  Enter  into  this  kind  of  society — 
what  do  you  hear  ? — V  Have  you  seen  the  new  edition  of 
Sophocles  ?" — "  No  ;  is  a  new  edition  of  Sophocles  un- 
dertaken?"— and  this  makes  up  the  conversation,  and 
these  are  the  ends,  of  men  who,  by  profession,  should  win 
souls  !  I  received  a  most  useful  hint  from  Dr.  Bacon, 
then  father  of  the  University,  when  I  was  at  college.  I 
used  frequently  to  visit  him  at  his  living,  near  Oxford* 
He  would  say  to  me,  "  What  are  you  doing  ?  What  are 
your  studies  ?f  ■ — "  I  am  reading  so  and  so."  "  You  are 
quite  wrong.  When  I  was  young,  I  could  turn  any  piece 
of  Hebrew  into  Greek  verse  with  ease  ;  but,  when  I  came 
into  this  parish,  and  had  to  teach  ignorant  people,  I  was 
wholly  at  a  loss  :  I  had  no  furniture.  They  thought  me 
a  great  man,  but  that  was  their  ignorance ;  for  I  knew  as 
little  as  they  did,  of  what  it  was  most  important  to  them 
to  know.  Study  chiefly  what  you  can  turn  to  good  ac- 
count in  your  future  life."  And  yet  this  wise  man  had 
not  just  views  of  serious  religion:  he  was  one  of  those  who 
are  for  reforming  the  parish — making  the  maids  industri- 
ous, and  the  men  sober  and  honest ;  but,  when  I  ventured 
to  ask,  "  Sir,  must  not  all  this  be  effected  by  the  infusion 
of  a  divine  principle  into  the  mind  ? — a  union  of  the  soul 
with  the  great  head  of  influence  ?" — "  No  more  of  that, 
no  more  of  that,  I  pray  !" 

A  wise  minister  stands  between  practical  atheism  and 
religious  enthusiasm. 
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A  Sermon  that  has  more  head  infused  into  it  than 
heart,  will  not  come  home  with  efficacy  to  the  hearers* 
"  You  must  do  so  and  so :  such  and  such  consequences 
will  follow  if  you  do  not ;  such  and  such  advantages  will 
result  from  doing  it :"— this  is  cold,  dead,  and  spiritless, 
when  it  stands  alone ;  or  even  when  it  is  most  prominent. 
Let  the  preacher's  head  be  stored  with  wisdom  ;  but, 
above  all,  let  his  heart  so  feel  his  subject,  that  he  may 
infuse  life  and  interest  into  it,  by  speaking  like  one  who 
actually  possesses  and  feels  what  he  says. 

Faith  is  the  master-spring  of  a  minister.  "Hell  is 
before  me,  and  thousands  of  souls  shut  up  there  in  ever- 
lasting agonies — Jesus  Christ  stands  forth  to  save  men 
from  rushing  into  this  bottomless  abyss — he  sends  me  to 
proclaim  his  ability  and  his  love  :  I  want  no  fourth  idea ! 
— every  fourth  idea  is  contemptible  ! — every  fourth  idea 
is  a  grand  impertinence  !" 

The  meanness  of  the  earthen  vessel  which  conveys  to 
others  the  Gospel  treasure,  takes  nothing  from  the  value 
of  the  treasure.  A  dying  hand  may  sign  a  deed  of  gift 
of  incalculable  value-  A  shepherd's  boy  may  point  out 
the  way  to  a  philosopher.  A  beggar  may  be  the  bearer 
of  an  invaluable  present. 

A  Writer  of  sermons  has  often  no  idea  how  many 
words  he  uses,  to  which  the  common  people  affix  either 
no  meaning,  or  a  false  one.  He  speaks,  perhaps,  of 
"  relation  to  God ;"  but  the  people  who  hear  him,  affix 
no  other  idea  to  the  word,  than  that  of  father,  or  brother, 
or  relative.  The  preacher  must  converse  with  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  may  acquire  their  words  and  phrases. 

It  sometimes  pleases  God  to  disqualify  ministers  for 
their  work,  before  he  takes  them  to  their  reward.  Where 
he  gives  them  wisdom  to  perceive  this,  and  grace  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  dispensation,  such  a  close  of  an  honour- 
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able  life,  where  the  desire  to  be  publicly  useful  survives 
the  power,  is  a  loud  Amen  to  all  former  labours. 


ON  INFIDELITY  AND  POPERY. 

Infidel  writings  are  ultimately  productive  of  little  or 
no  danger  to  the  church  of  God.  Nay,  we  are  less  at  a 
loss  in  judging  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  permit- 
ting them,  than  we  are  in  judging  of  many  other  of  its 
designs.  They  may  shake  the  simple,  humble,  spiritual 
mind ;  but  they  are,  in  the  end,  the  means  of  enlightening 
and  settling  it. 

There  are  but  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world.  Some 
walk  by  the  light  of  the  Lord ;  and  all  others  lie  in  the 
wicked  one,  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
Where  there  is  not  an  enlightened,  simple,  humble,  spi- 
ritual mind,  notions  and  opinions  are  of  little  consequence. 
The  impudent  and  refuted  misrepresentations  of  infidels 
may  turn  a  dark  mind  to  some  other  notions  and  way  of 
thinking  ;  but  it  is  in  the  dark  still.  Till  a  man  sees  by 
the  light  of  the  Lord,  every  change  of  opinions  is  only 
putting  a  new  dress  on  a  dead  carcase,  and  calling  it 
alive. 

The  grace  of  God  must  give  simplicity.  Wherever 
that  is,  it  is  a  security  against  dangerous  error:  wherever 
it  is  not,  erroneous  opinions  may  perhaps  less  predispose 
the  mind  against  the  truth  of  God  in  its  lively  power  on 
the  soul,  than  true  notions  destitute  of  all  life  and  influ- 
ence do. 

Yet  the  writings  of  infidels  must  be  read  with  caution 
and  fear.  There  are  cold,  intellectual,  speculative,  ma- 
lignant foes  to  Christianity.  I  dare  not  tamper  with  such, 
when  I  am  in  my  right  mind.  I  have  received  serious 
injury,  for  a  time,  even  when  my  duty  has  called  me  to 
read  what  they  have  to  say.  The  daring  impiety  of 
Belshanr  s  answer  to  Wilberforce,  ruffled  the  calm  of  my 
spirit.     I  read  it  over  while  at  Bath,  in  the  autumn  of 
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1798.  I  waked  in  pain,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  tried  to  cheer  myself  by  an  exercise  of  faith  on 
Jesus  Christ.  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  him,  as  sympa- 
thising with  me,  and  engaged  to  support  me.  Many  times 
have  I  thus  obtained  quiet  and  repose ;  but  now  I  could 
lay  no  hold  on  him  ;  I  had  given  the  enemy  an  advantage 
over  me  ;  my  habit  had  imbibed  poison  ;  my  nerves 
trembled  ;  my  strength  was  gone  !  "  Jesus  Christ  sym- 
pathise with  you,  and  relieve  you  !  It  is  all  enthusiasm  ! 
It  is  idolatry  !  Jesus  Christ  has  preached  his  sermons, 
and  done  his  duty,  and  is  gone  to  heaven  !  And  there 
he  is,  as  other  good  men  are  !  Address  your  prayers  to 
the  Supreme  Being !"  I  obtain  relief  in  such  cases,  by 
dismissing  from  my  thoughts  all  that  enemies  or  friends 
can  say.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Belsham  or  with 
Wilberforce.  I  come  to  Christ  himself.  I  hear  what 
he  says.  I  turn  over  the  Gospels.  I  read  his  conver- 
sations. I  dwell  especially  on  his  farewell  discourses 
with  his  disciples,  in  St.  John's  Gospel.  If  there  be 
meaning  in  words,  and  if  Christ  were  not  a  deceiver  or 
deceived,  the  reality  of  the  Christian's  life,  in  him  and 
from  him  by  faith,  is  written  there  as  with  a  sunbeam. 

This  temptation  besets  me  to  this  day,  and  I  know  not 
that  I  have  any  other  which  is  so  particular  in  its  attacks 
upon  me.  I  am  sometimes  restless  in  bed ;  and,  when  I  find 
myself  so,  I  generally  think  that  the  parenthesis  cannot 
be  so  well  employed  as  in  prayer.  While  my  mind  is 
thus  ascending  to  Christ  and  communing  with  him,  it 
often  comes  across  me,  "  What  a  fool  art  thou  to  imagine 
these  mental  effusions  can  be  known  to  any  other  being ! 
what  a  senseless  enthusiast  to  imagine  that  the  man  who 
was  nailed  to  a  cross  can  have  any  knowledge  of  these 
secrets  of  thy  soul !"  On  one  of  these  occasions  it  struck 
me  with  great  and  commanding  evidence,  "  Why  might 
not  St.  John,  in  the  isle  of  Patmos — imprisoned  perhaps 
in  a  cave — why  might  not  he  have  said  so  ?  Why  might 
not  he  have  doubted  whether  Christ  the  Crucified  could 
have  knowledge  of  his  feelings,  when  he  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day?    He  had,  no  doubt,  communion 
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with  Christ  in  the  Spirit,  before  he  had  those  palpable 
evidences  of  his  presence  which  immediately  followed." 

In  the  permission  of  certain  bold  infidel  characters  and 
writings,  we  may  discern  plain  evidences  of  that  awful 
system  of  judicial  government  with  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  rule  the  world.  Where  there  is  a  moral  indis- 
position, where  men  are  inclined  to  be  deceived,  where 
they  are  waiting  as  it  were  for  a  leader — there  he  sends 
such  men  or  such  writings,  as  harden  them  in  their  im- 
piety ;  while  a  teachable  and  humble  mind  will  discern 
the  true  character  of  such  men  or  writings,  and  escape  the 
danger. 

I  can  conceive  a  character  much  more  pernicious  in  its 
influence,  than  the  daring  and  impudent  infidel : — a  man 
— in  the  estimation  of  all  the  world  modest,  amiable, 
benevolent — who  should,  with  deep  concern,  lament  the 
obligation  under  which  he  feels  himself  to  depart  from  the 
religion  of  Europe,  the  religion  of  his  country,  the  re- 
ligion of  his  family;  and  should  profess  his  unfeigned 
desire  to  find  this  religion  true,  but  that  he  cannot  possi- 
bly bring  his  mind  to  believe  it,  and  that  for  such  and 
such  reasons ;  when  he  should  thus  introduce  all  the 
strongest  points  that  can  be  urged  on  the  subject. 

But  God  governs  the  world.  It  is  not  in  his  design  to 
permit  such  men  to  arise.  The  infidel  has  always  had 
something  about  him  which  has  ascertained  his  obliquity 
to  the  eye  that  has  not  been  dimmed  by  the  moral  indis- 
position of  the  heart. 

The  low  and  scurrilous  writers  against  revelation 
carry  their  own  condemnation  with  them.  They  are  like 
an  ill-looking  fellow,  who  comes  into  a  court  of  justice  to 
give  evidence,  but  carries  the  aspect,  on  the  first  glance, 
of  a  town-bully,  ready  to  swear  whatever  shall  be  sug- 
gested to  him. 

Burke  has  painted  the  spirit  of  democracy  to  the  life. 
I  have  fallen  in  with  some  democrats,  who  knew  nothing 
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of  me.  They  have  been  subjects  of  great  curiosity, 
when  I  could  forget  the  horrid  display  of  sin  that  was 
before  me.  I  saw  a  malignant  eye — a  ferocity — an  in- 
tensity of  mind  on  their  point.  Viewed  in  its  temper 
and  tendencies,  Jacobinism  is  Devilism,  Belialism.  It 
takes  the  yoke  of  God  and  man,  puts  it  on  the  ground, 
and  stamps  on  it.  Every  man  is  called  out  into  exertion 
against  it.  It  is  an  inveterate,  malignant,  blaspheming, 
atheistical,  fierce  spirit.  It  seems  a  toss-up  with  these 
men,  whether  Satan  himself  shall  govern  the  world. 
Before  such  men,  I  say  not  a  word.  Our  Master  has 
commanded  us  "  not  to  cast  pearls  before  swine."  I  am 
vastly  delighted  with  character,  true  and  original  charac- 
ter ;  but  this  is  an  awful  and  affecting  display  of  it. 

The  church  has  endured  a  pagan  and  a  Papal  per- 
secution. There  remains  for  her  an  infidel  persecution, 
general,  bitter,  purifying,  cementing. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
that  such  another  scheme  as  Popery  could  be  invented. 
It  is,  in  truth,  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity  ;"  that  it  should 
be  able  to  work  itself  into  the  simple,  grand,  sublime,  holy 
institution  of  Christianity ;  and  so  to  interweave  its  abo- 
minations with  the  truth,  as  to  occupy  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  soul,  and  to  control  the  strongest  under- 
standings !  While  Pascal  can  speak  of  Popery  as  he 
does,  its  influence  over  the  mass  of  the  people  can  excite 
no  surprise.  Those  two  master  principles — That  we  must 
believe  as  the  church  ordains,  and,  That  there  is  no  sal- 
vation out  of  this  church — oppose,  in  the  ignorance  and 
fear  which  they  beget,  an  almost  insuperable  barrier 
against  the  truth. 

I  have  not  such  expectations  of  a  millenium  as  many 
entertain  ;  yet  I  believe  that  the  figures  and  expressions 
of  prophecy  have  never  received  their  accomplishment. 
They  are  too  grand  and  ample,  to  have  been  fulfilled  by 
any  state  which  the  church  has  hitherto  seen.     Chris- 
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tianity  has  yet  had  no  face  suitable  to  its  dignity.  It  has 
savoured  hitherto  too  much  of  man,  of  his  institutions,  of 
his  prejudices,  of  his  follies,  of  his  sin.  It  must  be  drawn 
out,  depicted,  exhibited,  demonstrated  to  the  world. 
Its  chief  enemies  have  been  the  men  by  whom,  under  the 
profession  of  "  Hail,  Master !,"  it  has  been  distorted, 
abused,  and  vilified. 

Popery  was  the  master-piece  of  Satan.  I  believe  him 
utterly  incapable  of  such  another  contrivance.  It  w:as  a 
systematic  and  infallible  plan,  for  forming"  manacles  and 
mufflers  for  the  human  mind.  It  was  a.  well-laid  design 
to  render  Christianity  contemptible,  by  the  abuse  of  its 
principles  and  its  institutions.  It  was  formed  to  over- 
whelm, to  enchant,  to  sit  "  as  the  great  whore,  making 
the  earth  drunk  with  her  fornications." 

The  infidel  conspiracy  approaches  nearest  to  Popery. 
But  infidelity  is  a  suicide.  It  dies  by  its  own  malignity. 
It  is  known  and  read  of  all  men.  No  man  was  ever 
injured  essentially  by  it,  who  was  fortified  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  its  con- 
trition and  its  docility.  Nor  is  it  one  in  its  efforts  :  its 
end  is  one ;  but  its  means  are  disjointed,  various,  and 
often  clashing.  Popery  debases  and  alloys  Christianity ; 
but  infidelity  is  a  furnace,  wherein  it  is  purified  and  re- 
fined. The  injuries  done  to  it  by  Popery,  will  be  repaired 
by  the  very  attacks  of  infidelity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Christianity  wears  an  enchanting 
form  to  all  who  can  penetrate  through  the  mists  thrown 
round  it  by  its  false  friends  and  its  avowed  foes.  The 
exiled  French  priest  raises  the  pity  and  indignation  of  all 
Christians,  while  he  describes  the  infernal  plots  of  the 
infidel  conspirators  against  Christianity,  and  shows  them 
in  successful  operation  against  his  church.  We  seem, 
for  a  while,  to  forget  her  errors  ;  and  we  view  her,  for  the 
moment,  only  so  far  as  she  possesses  Christianity  in  com- 
mon with  ourselves.  But,  \vhen  he  charges  the  origin  of 
this  infidel  conspiracy  on  the  principles  asserted  by  the 
Waldenses,  or  the  church  of  Geneva,  the  enchantment 
dissolves.     We  see  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  a 
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sophism ;  by  which,  having  imposed  upon  himself,  he 
would  impose  upon  others.  With  him,  Christianity  and 
his  church  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  A  separation 
from  his  church  is  a  separation  from  Christianity ;  and 
proceeds  on  principles  which  lead  necessarily,  if  pursued 
to  their  issues,  to  every  abomination  of  infidelity.  But 
let  him  know  that  the  church  of  Geneva  protested  against 
the  false  friend  of  Christianity ;  and  that,  if  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Christianity  had  then  elevated  himself,  she 
would  have  protested  with  equal  zeal  against  him.  Let 
him  know,  that,  if  his  church  had  listened  to  the  voice 
of  the  Reformer,  the  enemy  of  Christianity  would  have 
wanted  ground  for  footing  to  his  attacks.  The  Papist 
falsely  charges  the  Reformer  as  the  father  of  infidelity ; 
the  infidel  maliciously  confounds  Popery  and  Christianity ; 
but  the  true  Christian  is  as  far  from  the  licentiousness 
of  the  infidel,  as  he  is  from  the  corruption  of  the  Papist. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  view  things  in  a  gloomy  aspect. 
Christianity  must  undergo  a  renovation.  If  God  has  sent 
his  Son,  and  has  declared  that  he  will  exalt  him  on  his 
throne,  the  earth  and  all  that  it  inherit  are  contemptible  in 
the  view  of  such  a  plan  !  If  this  be  God's  design,  proceed 
it  does,  and  proceed  it  will.  Christianity  is  such  a  holy 
and  spiritual  affair,  that  perhaps  all  human  institutions  are 
to  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for  it.  Men  may  fashion 
things  as  they  will ;  but,  if  there  is  no  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  on  their  institutions,  they  will  remain  barren  and 
lifeless.     Many  Christians  appear  to  have  forgotten  this. 


ON  A  CHRISTIAN- S  DUTY  IN  THESE  EVENT- 
FUL TIMES. 

Ouks  is  a  period  of  no  common  kind.  The  path  of 
duty  to  a  Christian  is  now  unusually  difficult.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  to  be  comprehended  in  two  words, — Be 
quiet  and  useful.  The  precept  is  short ;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  it  requires  much  grace  and  wisdom.  Take  not 
a  single  step  out  of  a  quiet  obscurity,  to  which  you  are 
not  compelled  by  a  sense  of  utility. 
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Two  parties  have  divided  the  world. 

The  Jacobins  are  desperadoes,  the  earth's  torment  and 
plague.  Bishop  Horsley  said  well  of  them  lately  from 
the  pulpit,  "  These  are  they  who  have  poisoned  Watts's 
Hymns  for  Children;  these  are  they  who  are  making 
efforts  to  contaminate  every  means  of  access  to  the  public 
mind.  And  what  is  their  aim?  What  are  their  pre- 
tensions? That  they  will  have  neither  lord  nor  king 
over  them.  But,  verily,  one  is  their  king ;  whose  name, 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is  Abaddon;  but,  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  is  called  Apollyon;  and,  in  plain  English, 
the  Devil.  My  soul,  come  not  near  the  tents  of  these 
wicked  men !" 

"  But  the  Antijacobins  ?"  Their  project,  as  a  body, 
leaves  God  out  of  the  question.  Their  proposal  is  un- 
holy. I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  security,  order,  and 
liberty,  with  which  these  kingdoms  are  favoured  above  all 
other  nations  ;  but  I  cannot  go  forth  with  these  men  as 
one  of  their  party.  I  cannot  throw  up  my  hat,  and  shout, 
"  Huzzah  !"     Woe  to  the  world,  if  even  they  prevail ! 

The  world  is  a  lying,  empty  pageant ;  and  these  men 
are  ensnared  with  the  show.  My  part  in  it,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, is  to  act  with  simplicity  as  the  servant  of  God. 
What  does  God  bid  me  do  ?  What,  in  this  minute  of 
time,  which  will  be  gone  and  carry  me  with  it  into  eter- 
nity, what  is  my  path  of  duty?  While  enemies  blas- 
pheme, and  friends  are  beguiled,  let  me  "  stand  on  my 
watch-tower,"  with  the  prophet,  "  listening  what  the 
Lord  God  shall  say  to  me."  In  any  scheme  of  man  I 
dare  not  be  drunken.  "  We  who  are  of  the  day  must  be 
sober."  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  if  I  am  a  true  Chris- 
tian, I  shall  talk  thus  to  my  connexions.  The  sentiment 
of  the  multitude  is  ensnaring ;  but  the  multitude  is  gene- 
rally wrong.  I  must  beware  of  the  contagion.  Not  that 
I  am  to  push  myself  into  consequence.  The  matter  is 
between  me  and  my  God;  not  one  step  out  of  a  holy 
quiet  and  obscurity,  but  in  order  to  utility. 

Yet  we  must  be  active  and  bold,  whenever  duty  calls 
us  to  be  so.     My  own  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  reli- 
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gious  world,  is  too  much  formed  on  my  feelings.  I  see 
it  in  what  I  deem  a  lamentable  state  ;  but  I  seem  to 
say,  "  Well,  go  on  talking,  and  mistaking,  and  making 
a  noise  ;  only  make  not  a  noise  here ;"  and  then  I  retire 
into  my  closet,  and  shrink  within  myself.  But,  had  I 
more  faith,  and  simplicity,  and  love,  and  self-denial,  I 
might  do  all  I  do  in  my  present  sphere,  but  I  should 
throw  myself  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  entreat,  and  argue, 
and  remonstrate. 

But  then,  such  a  man  must  give  himself  up  as  a  sacri- 
fice. He  would  be  misrepresented  and  calumniated  from 
many  quarters  ;  but  he  would  make  up  his  account  for 
such  treatment.  How  would  St.  Paul  have  acted  in  such 
a  state  of  the  church  ?  Would  he  not  have  displayed 
that  warm  spirit  which  made  him  say,  "  O  foolish  Gala- 
tians !  who  hath  bewitched  you  ?"  and  that  holy  self- 
denial  which  dictated,  "  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be 
spent  for  you,  though  the  more  exceedingly  I  love  you 
the  less  I  be  loved." 

It  is  not  to  be  calculated,  how  much  a  single  man  may 
effect,  who  throws  his  whole  powers  into  a  thing.  Who, 
for  instance,  can  estimate  the  influence  of  Voltaire  ?  He 
shed  an  influence  of  a  peculiar  sort  over  Europe.  His 
powers  were  those  of  a  gay  buffoon  ;  far  different  from 
those  of  Hume,  and  others  of  his  class  ;  but  he  threw 
himself  wholly  into  them.  It  is  true  these  men  meet  the 
wickedness  or  the  imbecility  of  the  human  mind;  but 
there  are  many  right-hearted  people,  who  hang  a  long- 
time on  the  side  of  pure,  silent,  simple  religion.  Let  a 
man  who  sees  things  as  I  do,  throw  himself  out  with  ail 
his  powers,  to  rescue  and  guide  such  persons. 


ON  FORTIFYING  YOUTH  AGAINST  INFIDEL 
PRINCIPLES. 

I  never  gathered  from  infidel  writers,  when  an  avowed 

infidel  myself,  any  solid  difficulties,  which  were  not  brought 

to  my  mind  by  a  very  young  child  of  my  own.     "  Why 

was  sin  permitted  ?" — "  What  an  insignificant  world  is 
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this,  to  be  redeemed  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God!" — ".  Who  can  believe  that  so  few  will  be 
saved  ?" — Objections  of  this  kind,  in  the  mind  of  reason- 
ing1 young  persons,  prove  to  me  that  they  are  the  growth 
of  fallen  nature. 

The  nurse  of  infidelity  is  sensuality.  Youth  are  sen- 
sual. The  Bible  stands  in  their  way.  It  prohibits  the 
indulgence  of  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life."  But  the  young  mind  loves  these 
things  ;  and  therefore  it  hates  the  Bible,  which  prohibits 
them.  It  is  prepared  to  say,  "  If  any  man  will  bring  me 
arguments  against  the  Bible,  I  will  thank  him ;  if  not,  I 
will  invent  them." 

As  to  infidel  arguments,  there  is  no  weight  in  them. 
They  are  jejune  and  refuted.  Infidels  are  not  themselves 
convinced  by  them. 

In  combating  this  evil  in  youth,  we  must  recollect  the 
proverb,  that  "  a  man  may  bring  his  horse  to  the  water, 
but  cannot  make  him  drink."  The  minds  of  the  young 
are  pre-occupied.  They  will  not  listen.  Yet  a  crisis 
may  come.     They  will  stop  and  bethink  themselves. 

One  promising  method  with  them,  is,  to  appeal  to  facts. 
What  sort  of  men  are  infidels  ?  They  are  loose,  fierce, 
overbearing  men.  There  is  nothing  in  them  like  sober 
and  serious  inquiry.  They  are  the  wildest  fanatics  on 
earth.  Nor  have  they  agreed  among  themselves  on  any 
scheme  of  truth  and  felicity.  Contrast  with  the  character 
of  infidels  that  of  real  Christians. 

It  is  advantageous  to  dwell  with  youth,  on  the  need  and 
necessities  of  man.  "  Every  pang  and  grief  tells  a  man 
that  he  needs  a  helper ;  but  infidelity  provides  none.  And 
what  can  its  schemes  do  for  you  in  death?" 

Impress  them  with  a  sense  of  their  ignorance.  I  silence 
myself,  many  times  a  day,  by  a  sense  of  my  own  igno- 
rance. 

Appeal  to  their  consciences.  "  Why  is  it  that  you 
listen  to  infidelity  ?  Is  not  infidelity  a  low,  carnal,  wicked 
game  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  picture  of  the  prodigal,  'Father, 
give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me?"'  The 
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question  why  infidelity  is  received,  exposes  it,  and  shows 
it  to  the  light.  Why,  why  will  a  man  be  an  infidel  ? 
Your  children  may  urge  difficulties ;  but  tell  them  that 
inexplicable  difficulties  surround  you  :  you  are  compelled 
to  believe,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  whether 
you  will  or  no;  and  shall  you  not  be  a  believer  in  the 
hundredth  instance  from  choice  ? 

Draw  out  a  map  of  the  road  of  infidelity.  It  will  lead 
them  to  such  stages,  at  length,  as  they  never  could  sus- 
pect. "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?" 

The  spirit  and  tone  of  your  house  will  have  great  influ- 
ence on  your  children.  If  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  it 
will  often  fasten  conviction  on  their  minds,  however 
wicked  they  may  become.  I  have  felt  the  truth  of  this  in 
my  own  case :  I  said,  "  My  father  is  right,  and  I  am 
wrong  !  Oh !  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his!"  The  bye-conversations  in 
a  family  are,  in  this  view,  of  unspeakable  importance. 

On  the  whole,  arguments  addressed  to  the  heart  press 
more  forcibly  than  those  addressed  to  the  head.  When 
I  was  a  child,  and  a  very  wicked  one  too,  one  of  Dr. 
Watts's  hymns  sent  me  to  weep  in  a  corner.  The  lives 
in  Janeway's  Token  had  the  same  effect.  I  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  faith  in  suffering  Christians.  The  character  of 
young  Samuel  came  home  to  me,  when  nothing  else  had 
any  hold  on  my  mind. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Great  wisdom  is  requisite  in  correcting  the  evils  of 
children.  A  child  is  bashful,  perhaps :  but,  in  stimulat- 
ing this  child,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  future  consequences. 
"  Hold  up  your  head.  Don't  be  vulgar."  At  length  they 
hold  up  their  heads,  and  acquire  such  airs,  that,  too  late, 
we  discover  our  error.  We  forgot  that  we  were  giving 
gold  to  purchase  dross.  We  forgot  that  we  were  sacri- 
ficing modesty  and  humility,  to  make  them  young  actors 
and  old  tyrants. 
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Christians  are  imbibing  so  much  of  the  cast  and  tem^ 
per  of  the  age,  that  they  seem  to  be  anxiously  tutoring 
their  children,  and  preparing  them  by  all  manner  of  means, 
not  for  a  better  world  but  for  the  present.  Yet  in  nothing 
should  the  simplicity  of  faith  be  more  unreservedly  exer- 
cised than  with  regard  to  children.  Their  appointments 
and  stations,  yea  even  their  present  and  eternal  happiness 
or  misery,  so  far  as  they  are  influenced  by  their  states  and 
conditions  in  life,  may  be  decided  by  the  most  minute  and 
trivial  events,  all  of  which  are  in  God's  hand,  and  not  in 
ours.  An  unbelieving  spirit  pervades,  in  this  respect,  too 
intimately  the  Christian  world. 


When  I  meet  children  to  instruct  them,  I  do  not  suffer 
one  grown  person  to  be  present.  The  Moravians  pursue 
a  different  method.  Some  of  their  elder  brethren  even  sit 
among  the  children,  to  sanction  and  encourage  the  work. 
This  is  well,  provided  children  are  to  be  addressed  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  that  will  effect  little  good.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  talk  to  children ;  but,  to  talk  to  them  as 
they  ought  to  be  talked  to,  is  the  very  last  effort  of  ability. 
A  man  must  have  a  vigorous  imagination.  He  must  have 
extensive  knowledge,  to  call  in  illustrations  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth ;  for  he  will  make  little  progress  but 
by  illustration.  It  requires  great  genius  to  throw  the 
mind  into  the  habit  of  children's  minds.  I  aim  at  this, 
but  I  find  it  the  utmost  effort  of  ability.  No  sermon 
ever  put  my  mind  half  so  much  on  the  stretch.  The 
effort  is  such,  that,  were  one  person  present  who  was 
capable  of  weighing  the  propriety  of  what  I  said,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  proceed ;  the  mind  must,  in  such 
a  case,  be  perfectly  at  its  ease ;  it  must  not  have  to  exert 
itself  under  cramps  and  fetters.  I  am  surprised  at  nothing 
which  Dr.  Watts  did  but  his  Hymns  for  Children.  Other 
men  could  have  written  as  well  as  he,  in  his  other  works ; 
but  how  he  wrote  these  hymns  I  know  not.  Stories  fix 
children's  attention.  The  moment  I  begin  to  talk  in  any 
thing  like  an  abstract  manner,  the  attention  subsides. 
The  simplest  manner  in  the  world  will  not  make  way  to 
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children's  minds  for  abstract  truths.     With  stories  I  find 
I  could  rivet  their  attention  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Children  are  very  early  capable  of  impression.  I 
imprinted  on  my  daughter  the  idea  of  faith^  at  a  very  early 
age.  She  was  playing  one  day  with  a  few  beads,  which 
seemed  to  delight  her  wonderfully.  Her  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  in  her  beads.  I  said,  "  My  dear,  you  have 
some  pretty  beads  there."  "Yes,  papa."  "Arid  you 
seem  to  be  vastly  pleased  with  them."  "  Yes,  papa." 
"  Well  now,  throw  them  behind  the  fire."  The  tears 
started  into  her  eyes.  She  looked  earnestly  at  me,  as 
though  she  ought  to  have  a  reason  for  such  a  cruel  sacri- 
fice. "  Well,  my  dear,  do  as  you  please ;  but  you  know 
I  never  told  you  to  do  anything  which  I  did  not  think 
would  be  good  for  you."  She  looked  at  me  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  and  then,  summoning  up  all  her  fortitude, 
her  breast  heaving  with  the  effort,  she  dashed  them  into 
the  fire.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  there  let  them  lie  ;  you 
shall  hear  more  about  them  another  time ;  but  say  no 
more  about  them  now."  Some  days  after,  I  bought  her 
a  box  full  of  larger  beads,  and  toys  of  the  same  kind. 
When  I  returned  home,  I  opened  the  treasure  and  set  it 
before  her  :  she  burst  into  tears  with  ecstacy.  "  Those, 
my  child,"  said  I,  "  are  yours  ;  because  you  believed  me 
when  I  told  you  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  throw  those 
two  or  three  paltry  beads  behind  the  fire.  Now,  that  has 
brought  you  this  treasure.  But  now,  my  dear,  remember, 
as  long  as  you  live,  what  faith  is.  I  did  all  this  to  teach 
you  the  meaning  of  faith,  You  threw  your  beads  away 
when  I  bid  you,  because  you  had  faith  in  me  that  I  never 
advised  you  but  for  your  good.  Put  the  same  confidence 
in  God.  Believe  every  thing  that  he  says  in  his  word ; 
whether  you  understand  it  or  not,  have  faith  in  him  that 
he  means  your  good." 
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ON  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

Family  religion  is  of  unspeakable  importance.  Its 
effect  will  greatly  depend  on  the  sincerity  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  on  his  mode  of  conducting  the  worship  of 
his  household.  If  his  children  and  servants  do  not  see 
his  prayers  exemplified  in  his  tempers  and  manners,  they 
will  be  disgusted  with  religion.  Tediousness  will  weary 
them.  Fine  language  will  shoot  above  them.  Formality 
of  connection  or  composition  in  prayer  they  will  not  com- 
prehend. Gloominess  or  austerity  of  devotion  will  make 
them  dread  religion  as  a  hard  service.  Let  them  be  met 
with  smiles.  Let  them  be  met  as  friends.  Let  them  be 
met  as  for  the  most  delightful  service  in  which  they  can 
be  engaged.  Let  them  find  it  short,  savoury,  simple, 
plain,  tender,  heavenly.  Worship,  thus  conducted,  may 
be  used  as  an  engine  of  vast  power  in  a  family.  It  dif- 
fuses a  sympathy  through  the  members.  It  calls  off  the 
mind  from  the  deadening  effect  of  worldly  affairs.  It  ar- 
rests every  member,  with  a  morning  and  evening  sermon, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  hurries  and  cares  of  life.  It  says, 
"  There  is  a  God!" — "There  is  a  spiritual  world!" — 
"  There  is  a  life  to  come  !"  It  fixes  the  idea  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  mind.  It  furnishes  a  tender  and  judicious 
father  or  master  with  an  opportunity  of  gently  glancing  at 
faults,  where  a  direct  admonition  might  be  inexpedient. 
It  enables  him  to  relieve  the  weight  with  which  subordi- 
nation or  service  often  sits  on  the  minds  of  inferiors. 

In  my  family  worship  I  am  not  the  reader,  but  employ 
one  of  my  children.  I  make  no  formal  comment  on  the 
Scripture ;  but,  when  any  striking  event  or  sentiment 
arises,  I  say,  "  Mark  that ! — See  how  God  judges  of 
that  thing!"  Sometimes  I  ask  what  they  think  of  the 
matter,  and  bow  such  a  thing  strikes  them.  I  generally 
receive  very  strange,  and  sometimes  ridiculous  answers ; 
but  I  am  pleased  with  them  :  attention  is  all  alive,  while 
I  am  explaining  wherein  they  err,  and  what  is  the  truth. 
In  this  manner  I  endeavour  to  impress  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  the  passage  on  the  family. 
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I  particularly  aim  at  the  eradication  of  a  false  principle, 
wonderfully  interwoven  with  the  minds  of  children  and 
servants  :  they  take  their  standard  from  the  neighbour- 
hood and  their  acquaintance,  and  by  this  they  judge  of 
every  thing.  I  endeavour  to  raise  them  to  a  persuasion, 
that  God's  will  in  Scripture  is  the  standard ;  and  that 
this  standard  is  perpetually  in  opposition  to  that  corrupt 
one  around  and  before  them. 

The  younger  children  of  the  family  will  soon  have  dis- 
cernment enough  to  perceive  that  the  Bible  has  a  holiness 
about  it  that  runs  directly  contrary  to  the  stream  of 
opinion.  And  then,  because  this  character  is  so  evident, 
and  so  inseparable  from  the  Scripture,  the  heart  will  dis- 
taste and  reject  it.  Yet  the  standard  must  be  preserved. 
If  a  man  should  lower  it,  they  would  soon  detect  him ; 
and  he  must,  after  all,  raise  them  up  to  the  right  stand- 
ard again.  Much  may  be  effected  by  manner,  as  to  im- 
pressing truth  ;  but  still,  truth  will  remain  irksome  till 
God  touch  the  heart. 

I  read  the  Scriptures  to  my  family  in  some  regular 
order,  and  am  pleased  to  have  thus  a  lesson  found  for 
me.  I  look  on  the  chapter  of  the  day  as  a  lesson  sent  for 
that  day;  and  so  I  regard  it  as  coming  from  God  for  the 
use  of  that  day,  and  not  of  my  own  seeking. 

I  find  it  easy  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  a  congrega- 
tion, in  comparison  of  that  of  my  family.  I  have  found 
the  attention  best  gained,  by  bringing  the  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture into  comparison  with  the  facts  which  are  before  our 
eyes.  It  puts  more  stimuli  into  family  expositions.  I 
never  found  a  fact  lost,  or  the  current  news  of  the  day  fail 
of  arresting  the  attention.  "  How  does  the  Bible  account 
for  that  fact  ? — That  man  murdered  his  father — This  or 
that  thing  happened  in  our  house  to-day — What  does  the 
Scripture  say  of  such  things  ?  ' 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  and  quiet  your  family.  The  ser- 
vants are  eager  to  be  gone,  to  do  something  in  hand. 
There  has  been  some  disagreement,  perhaps,  between 
them  and  their  mistress.  We  must  seize  opportunities. 
We  must  not  drive  hard  at  such  times  as  these.     Regu- 
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larity,  however,  must  be  enforced.  If  a  certain  hour  is 
not  fixed  and  adhered  to,  the  family  will  inevitably  be 
found  in  confusion. 

Religion  should  be  prudently  brought  before  a  family. 
The  old  Dissenters  wearied  their  families.  Jacob  rea- 
soned well  with  Esau,  about  the  tenderness  of  his  chil- 
dren and  his  flocks  and  herds.  Something  gentle,  quiet, 
moderate,  should  be  our  aim.  There  should  be  no  scold- 
ing :  it  should  be  mild  and  pleasant. 

I  avoid  absolute  uniformity ;  the  mind  revolts  at  it : 
though  I  would  shun  eccentricity,  for  that  is  still  worse. 
At  one  time  I  would  say  something  on  what  is  read  ;  but, 
at  another  time,  nothing.  I  make  it  as  natural  as  possi- 
ble. "I  am  a  religious  man  :  you  are  my  children  and 
my  servants :  it  is  natural  that  we  should  do  so  and  so." 

Nothing  of  superstition  should  attach  to  family  duty. 
It  is  not  absolutely  and  in  all  cases  indispensable.  If  un- 
avoidably interrupted,  we  omit  it :  it  is  well.  If  I  were 
peremptorily  ordered,  as  the  Jews  were,  to  bring  a  lamb, 
I  must  be  absolute.  But  this  service  is  my  liberty,  not 
my  task.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  in  any  degree  to  relax 
the  proper  obligation. 

Children  and  servants  should  see  us  acting  on  the 
Psalmist's  declaration,  "  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies 
before  kings."  If  a  great  man  happens  to  be  present, 
let  them  see  that  I  deem  him  nothing  before  the  word  of 
God. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PARENTAL 
CHARACTER. 

The  influence  of  the  parental  character  on  children  is 
not  to  be  calculated.  Every  thing  around  has  an  influ- 
ence on  us.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  things  is  so  great, 
that,  by  familiarity  with  them,  they  insensibly  urge  us  on 
principles  and  feelings  which  we  before  abhorred.  I 
knew  a  man  who  took  in  a  democratical  paper,  only  to 
laugh  at  it.  But,  at  length,  he  had  read  the  same  things 
again  and  again,  so  often,  that  he  began  to  think  there 
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must  be  some  truth  in  them ;  and  that  men  and  measures 
were  really  such  as  they  were  often  said  to  be.  A  drop  of 
water  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  the  stone  ;  but  it 
will,  in  the  end,  wear  its  way  through.  If  there  be, 
therefore,  such  a  mighty  influence  in  every  thing  around 
us,  the  parental  influence  must  be  great  indeed. 

Consistency  is  the  great  character,  in  good  parents, 
which  impresses  children.  They  may  witness  much  tem- 
per; but,  if  they  see  their  father  "keep  the  even  tenour 
of  his  way,"  his  imperfections  will  be  understood  and 
allowed  for  as  reason  opens.  The  child  will  see  and  re- 
flect on  his  parent's  intention ;  and  this  will  have  great 
influence  on  his  mind.  This  influence  may,  indeed,  be 
afterwards  counteracted  ;  but  that  only  proves  that  con- 
trary currents  may  arise,  and  carry  the  child  another  way. 
Old  Adam  may  be  too  strong  for  young  Melancthon. 

The  implantation  of  principles  is  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance, especially  when  culled  from  time  to  time  out  of 
the  Bible.  The  child  feels  his  parent's  authority  sup- 
ported by  the  Bible,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible  sup- 
ported by  his  parent's  weight  and  influence.  Here  are 
data,  fixed  data.  A  man  can  very  seldom  get  rid  of 
these  principles.  They  stand  in  his  way.  He  wishes  to 
forget  them,  perhaps  ;  but  it  is  impossible. 

Where  parental  influence  does  not  convert,  it  hampers. 
It  hangs  on  the  wheels  of  evil.  I  had  a  pious  mother, 
who  dropped  things  in  my  way.  I  could  never  rid  my- 
self of  them.  I  was  a  professed  infidel ;  but  then  I  liked 
to  be  an  infidel  in  company,  rather  than  when  alone.  I 
was  wretched  when  by  myself.  These  principles,  and 
maxims,  and  data,  spoiled  my  jollity.  With  my  compa- 
nions I  could  sometimes  stifle  them :  like  embers,  we  kept 
one  another  warm.  Besides,  I  was  here  a  sort  of  hero. 
I  had  beguiled  several  of  my  associates  into  my  own 
opinions,  and  I  had  to  maintain  a  character  before  them. 
But  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  my  better  principles.  I 
went  with  one  of  my  companions  to  see  "  The  Minor." 
He  could  laugh  heartily  at  Mother  Cole,  I  could  not. 
He  saw  in  her  the  picture  of  all  who  talked  about  religion 
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— I  knew  better.  The  ridicule  on  regeneration  was  high 
sport  to  him — to  me,  it  was  none :  it  could  not  move 
my  features.  He  knew  no  difference  between  regenera- 
tion and  transubstantiation — I  did.  I  knew  there  was 
such  a  thing.  I  was  afraid  and  ashamed  to  laugh  at  it. 
Parental  influence  thus  cleaves  to  a  man  :  it  harasses  him 
— it  throws  itself  continually  in  his  way. 

I  find  in  myself  another  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
parental  influence.  I  detect  myself  to  this  day,  in  laying 
down  maxims  in  my  family,  which  I  took  up  at  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  before  I  could  possibly  know  the  reason 
of  the  thing. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the 
conscience.  Children  have  a  conscience ;  and  it  is  not 
seared,  though  it  is  evil.  Bringing  the  eternal  world  into 
their  view — planning  and  acting  with  that  world  before 
us — this  gains,  at  length,  such  a  hold  on  them,  that,  with 
all  the  infidel  poison  which  they  may  afterward  imbibe, 
there  are  few  children  who,  at  night — in  their  chamber — 
in  the  dark — in  a  storm  of  thunder — will  not  feel.  They 
cannot  cheat  like  other  men.  They  recollect  that  eternity 
which  stands  in  their  way.  It  rises  up  before  them,  like 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  to  Macbeth.  It  goads  them ;  it 
thunders  in  their  ears.  After  all,  they  are  obliged  to 
compound  the  matter  with  conscience,  if  they  cannot  be 
prevailed  on  to  return  to  God  without  delay.  "  I  must 
be  religious,  one  time  or  other ;  that  is  clear.  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  this  thing.  Well  !  I  will  begin  at  such  a  time, 
I  will  finish  such  a  scheme,  and  then  !" 

The  opinions — the  spirit — the  conversation — the  man- 
ners of  the  parent,  influence  the  child.  Whatever  sort 
of  man  he  is,  such,  in  a  great  degree,  will  be  the  child ; 
unless  constitution  or  accident  give  him  another  turn.  If 
the  parent  is  a  fantastic  man — if  he  is  a  genealogist,  knows 
nothing  but  who  married  such  a  one  and  who  married 
such  a  one — if  he  is  a  sensualist,  a  low  wretch — his  chil- 
dren will  usually  catch  these  tastes.  If  he  is  a  literary 
man,  his  very  girls  will  talk  learnedly.  If  he  is  a  grip- 
ing, hard,  miserly  man,  such  will  be  his  children.     This 
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I  speak  of  as  generally  the  ease.  It  may  happen,  that 
the  parent's  disposition  may  have  no  ground  to  work  on  in 
that  of  the  child.  It  may  happen,  that  the  child  may  be 
driven  into  disgust;  the  miser,  for  instance,  often  im- 
plants disgust,  and  his  son  becomes  a  spendthrift. 

After  all,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  every  thing  seems  to 
have  been  done  and  exhibited  by  the  pious  parent  in  vain. 
Yet  he  "  casts  his  bread  upon  the  waters."  And,  perhaps 
after  he  has  been  in  his  grave  twenty  years,  his  son  re- 
members what  his  father  told  him. 

Besides,  parental  influence  must  be  great,  because  God 
has  said  that  it  shall  be  so.  The  parent  is  not  to  stand 
reasoning  and  calculating.  God  has  said  that  his  charac- 
ter shall  have  influence. 

And  this  appointment  of  Providence,  becomes  often  the 
punishment  of  a  wicked  man.  Such  a  man  is  a  com- 
plete selfist.  I  am  weary  of  hearing  such  men  talk  about 
their  "  family'1 — and  their  "  family" — they  "  must  pro- 
vide for  then*  family."  Their  family  has  no  place  in  their 
real  regard.  They  push  for  themselves.  But  God  says 
— "  No !  You  think  your  children  shall  be  so  and  so. 
But  they  shall  be  rods  for  your  own  backs.  They  shall 
be  your  curse.  They  shall  rise  up  against  you."  The 
most  common  of  all  human  complaints  is,  parents  groan- 
ing under  the  vices  of  their  children !  This  is  all  the 
effect  of  parental  influence. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  influence,  there  are  two  leading 
dangers  to  be  avoided.  , 

Excess  of  severity  is  one  danger.  My  mother,  on  the 
contrary,  would  talk  to  me,  and  weep  as  she  talked.  I 
flung  out  of  the  house  with  an  oath,  but  wept  too  when 
I  got  into  the  street.  Sympathy  is  the  powerful  engine 
of  a  mother.  I  was  desperate  :  I  would  go  on  board  a 
privateer.  But  there  are  soft  moments  to  such  despera- 
does. God  does  not,  at  once,  abandon  them  to  them- 
selves. There  are  times  when  the  man  says,  "  I  should 
be  glad  to  return ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  meet  that  face !" 
if  he  has  been  treated  with  severity. 

Yet  excess  of  laxity  is  another  danger.     The  case  of 
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Eli  affords  a  serious  warning  on  this  subject.  Instead  of 
his  mild  expostulation  on  the  flagrant  wickedness  of  his 
sons — "Nay,  my  sons,  it  is  no  good  report  that  I  hear" — 
he  ought  to  have  exercised  his  authority  as  a  parent  and 
magistrate  in  punishing  and  restraining  their  crimes. 


REMARKS  ON  AUTHORS. 

When  I  look  at  the  mind  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  seems 
vast,  original,  penetrating,  analogical,  beyond  all  compe- 
tition. When  I  look  at  his  character,  it  is  wavering, 
shuffling,  mean.  In  the  closing  scene,  and  in  that  only, 
he  appears  in  true  dignity,  as  a  man  of  profound  contrition. 

Baxteb  surpasses,  perhaps,  all  others,  in  the  grand, 
impressive,  and  persuasive  style.  But  he  is  not  to  be 
named  with  Owen  as  to  furnishing  the  student's  mind. 
He  is,  however,  multifarious,  complex,  practical. 

Clarke  has,  above  all  other  men,  the  faculty  of  lower- 
ing the  life  and  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  to  such  per- 
fection, as  to  leave  it  like  dry  bones,  divested  of  every 
particle  of  marrow  or  oil.  South  is  nearer  the  truth. 
He  tells  more  of  it ;  but  he  tells  it  with  the  tongue  of  a 
viper,  for  he  was  most  bitterly  set  against  the  Puritans. 
But  there  is  a  spirit  and  life  about  him.  He  must  and 
will  be  heard.  And,  now  and  then,  he  darts  on  us  with 
an  unexpected  and  incomparable  stroke. 

The  modern  German  writers,  and  the  whole  school 
formed  after  them,  systematically  and  intentionally  con- 
found vice  and  virtue,  and  argue  for  the  passions  against 
the  morals  and  institutions  of  society.  There  never  was 
a  more  dangerous  book  written,  than  one  that  Mrs.  Wol- 
stoncraft  left  imperfect,  but  which  Godwin  published 
after  her  death.  Her  "  Wrongs  of  Woman  "  is  an  artful 
apology  for  adultery  :  she  labours  to  interest  the  feelings 
in  favour  of  an  adulteress,  by  making  her  crime  the  conse- 
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quence  of  the  barbarous  conduct  of  a  despicable  husband, 
while  she  is  painted  all  softness  and  sensibility.  No- 
thing like  this  was  ever  attempted  before  the  modern 
school. 

"  Some  men,"  said  Dr.  Patten  to  me,  "  are  always 
crying,  Fire!  Fire!"  To  be  sure,  where  there  is  danger, 
there  ought  to  be  affectionate  earnestness.  Who  would 
remonstrate  coldly,  and  with  indifference,  with  a  man 
about  to  precipitate  himself  from  Dover  Cliff,  and  not 
rather  snatch  him  forcibly  from  destruction  ?  Truth,  in 
its  living  influence  on  the  heart,  will  show  itself  in 
consecratedness  and  holy  zeal.  When  teachers  of  reli- 
gion are  destitute  of  these  qualities,  the  world  readily  in- 
fers that  religion  itself  is  a  farce.  Let  us  do  the  world 
justice.  It  has  very  seldom  found  a  considerate,  accom- 
modating, and  gentle,  but  withal  earnest,  heavenly,  and 
enlightened  teacher.  When  it  has  found  such,  truth  has 
received  a  very  general  attention.  Such  a  man  was  Her- 
vey,  and  his  works  have  met  their  reward. 

Homer  approaches  nearest  of  all  the  heathen  poets  to 
the  grandeur  of  Hebrew  poetry.  With  the  theological 
light  of  Scripture,  he  would  have  wonderfully  resembled  it, 

Hooker  is  incomparable  in  strength  and  sanctity. 
His  first  books  are  wonderful.  I  do  not  so  perfectly 
meet  him,  as  he  advances  toward  the  close. 

Loskiee's  "  Account  of  the  Moravian  Missions  among 
the  North  American  Indians  "  has  taught  me  two  things. 
I  have  found  in  it  a  striking  illustration  of  the  uniformity 
with  which  the  grace  of  God  operates  on  men.  Crantz, 
in  his  "  Account  of  the  Missions  in  Greenland,"  had 
shown  the  grace  of  God  working  on  a  man-fish ;  on  a 
stupid,  sottish,  senseless  creature,  scarcely  a  remove 
from  the  fish  on  which  he  lived.  Loskiel  shows  the  same 
grace  working  on  a  man-devil ;  a  fierce,  bloody,  revenge- 
h3 
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ful  warrior,  dancing  his  infernal  war-dance  with  the  mind 
of  a  fury.  Divine  grace  brings  these  men  to  the  same 
point.  It  quickens,  stimulates,  and  elevates  the  Green- 
lander  ;  it  raises  him  to  a  sort  of  new  life ;  it  seems  almost 
to  bestow  on  him  new  senses;  it  opens  his  eye,  and 
bends  his  ear,  and  rouses  his  heart ;  and  what  it  adds,  it 
sanctifies.  The  same  grace  tames  the  high  spirit  of  the 
Indian ;  it  reduces  him  to  the  meekness,  and  docility, 
and  simplicity  of  a  child.  The  evidence  arising  to  Chris- 
tianity from  these  facts  is,  perhaps,  seldom  sufficient,  by 
itself,  to  convince  the  gainsayer;  but,  to  a  man  who  already 
believes,  it  greatly  strengthens  the  reasons  of  his  belief. 
I  have  seen  also  in  these  books  that  the  fish-boat,  the  oil, 
and  the  tomahawk,  and  the  cap  of  feathers  excepted,  a 
Christian  minister  has  to  deal  with  just  the  same  sort  of 
creatures,  as  the  Greenlander  and  the  Indian,  among 
civilized  nations. 

Owen  stands  at  the  head  of  his  class  of  divines.  His 
scholars  will  be  more  profound  and  enlarged,  and  better  fur- 
nished, than  those  of  most  other  writers.  His  work  on  the 
Spirit  has  been  my  treasure-house,  and  one  of  my  very  first- 
rate  books.  Such  writers  as  Biccaltoun  rather  disqualify 
than  prepare  a  minister  for  the  immediate  business  of  the 
pulpit.  Original  and  profound  thinkers  enlarge  his  views, 
and  bring  into  exercise  the  powers  and  energies  of  his  own 
mind,  and  should  therefore  be  his  daily  companions.  Their 
matter  must,  however,  be  ground  down  before  it  will  be 
fit  for  the  pulpit.  Such  writers  as  Owen,  who,  though 
less  original,  have  united  detail  with  wisdom,  are  copious 
in  proper  topics,  and  in  matter  better  prepared  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  in  furniture  ready  finished,  as  it  were,  for 
the  mind. 

Paley  is  an  unsound  casuist,  and  is  likely  to  do  great 
injury  to  morals.  His  extenuation  of  the  crimes  committed 
by  an  intoxicated  man,  for  instance,  is  fallacious  and  dan- 
gerous.    Multiply  the  crime  of  intoxication  into  the  con- 
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sequences  that  follow  from  it,  and  you  have  the  sum  total 
of  the  guilt  of  a  drunken  man. 

Rutherford's  Letters  is  one  of  my  classics.  Were 
truth  the  beam,  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  if  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil and  Horace  and  all  that  the  world  have  agreed  to 
idolize  were  weighed  against  that  book,  they  would  be 
lighter  than  vanity.  He  is  a  real  original.  There  are  in 
his  letters  some  inexpressibly  forcible  and  arresting  re- 
monstrances with  unconverted  men. 

I  should  not  recommend  a  young  minister  to  pay 
much  deference  to  the  Scotch  divines.  The  Erskines, 
who  were  the  best  of  them,  are  dry,  and  laboured,  and 
prolix,  and  wearisome.  He  may  find  incomparable  mat- 
ter in  them ;  but  he  should  beware  of  forming  his  taste 
and  manner  after  their  model.  I  want  a  more  kind- 
hearted  and  liberal  sort  of  divinity.  He  had  much  better 
take  up  Bishop  Hall.  There  is  a  set  of  excellent  but 
wrong-headed  men,  who  would  reform  the  London 
preachers  on  a  more  elaborate  plan.  They  are  not  phi- 
losophers who  talk  thus.  If  Owen  himself  were  to  rise 
from  the  grave,  unless  it  were  for  the  influence  of  the 
great  name  which  he  would  bring  with  him,  he  might 
close  his  days  with  a  small  congregation,  in  some  little 
meeting-house. 

Shakspeare  had  a  low  and  licentious  taste.  When 
he  chose  to  imagine  a  virtuous  and  exalted  character,  he 
could  completely  throw  his  mind  into  it,  and  give  the 
perfect  picture  of  such  a  character.  But  he  is  at  home 
in  FalstafF.  No  high,  grand,  virtuous,  religious  aim 
beams  forth  in  him.  A  man  whose  heart  and  taste  are 
modelled  on  the  Bible,  nauseates  him  in  the  mass,  while 
he  is  enraptured  and  astonished  by  the  flashes  of  his  pre- 
eminent genius. 

"  Have  you  read  my  Key  to  the  Romans?"  said  Dr. 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  to  Mr.  Newton.     "  I  have  turned  it 
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over."  "  You  have  turned  it  over !  And  is  this  the  treat- 
ment a  book  must  meet  with,  which  has  cost  me  many 
years  of  hard  study  ?  Must  I  be  told,  at  last,  that  you 
have  8  turned  it  over,'  and  then  thrown  it  aside  ?  You 
ought  to  have  read  it  carefully,  and  weighed  deliberately 
what  comes  forward  on  so  serious  a  subject."  "  Hold  ! 
You  have  cut  me  out  full  employment,  if  my  life  were  to 
be  as  long  as  Methuselah's.  I  have  somewhat  else  to  do 
in  the  short  day  allotted  me,  than  to  read  whatever  any 
one  may  think  it  his  duty  to  write.  When  I  read,  I  wish 
to  read  to  good  purpose  ;  and  there  are  some  books  which 
contradict,  on  the  very  face  of  them,  what  appear  to  me  to 
be  first  principles.  You  surely  will  not  say  I  am  bound 
to  read  such  books.  If  a  man  tells  me  he  has  a  very 
elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  five, 
I  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  this  argu- 
ment. If  I  find  the  first  mouthful  of  meat  which  I  take 
from  a  fine-looking  joint  on  my  table  is  tainted,  I  need 
not  eat  through  it  to  be  convinced  I  ought  to  send  it 
away." 

I  never  read  any  sermons  so  much  like  Whitefield's 
manner  of  preaching  as  Latimer's.  You  see  a  simple 
mind,  uttering  all  its  feelings  ;  and  putting  forth  every 
thing  as  it  comes,  without  any  reference  to  books  or  men, 
with  a  naivete  seldom  equalled. 

I  admired  Witsius's  "  (Economy  of  the  Covenants," 
but  not  so  much  as  many  persons.  There  is  too  much 
system.  I  used  to  study  commentators  and  systems; 
but  I  am  come  almost  wholly,  at  length,  to  the  Bible. 
Commentators  are  excellent,  in  general,  where  there  are 
but  few  difficulties  ;  but  they  leave  the  harder  knots  still 
untied.  I  find  in  the  Bible,  the  more  I  read,  a  grand 
peculiarity,  that  seems  to  say  to  all  who  attempt  to  sys- 
tematize it,  "  I  am  not  of  your  kind.  I  am  not  amenable 
to  your  methods  of  thinking.  I  am  untractable  in  your 
hands.  I  stand  alone.  The  great  and  wise  shall  never 
exhaust  my  treasures.     By  figures   and  parables  I  will 
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come  down  to  the  feelings  and  understandings  of  the  ig- 
norant. Leave  me  as  I  am,  but  study  me  incessantly." 
Calvin's  Institutes  are,  to  be  sure,  great  and  admirable, 
and  so  are  his  Commentaries  ;  but,  after  all,  if  we  must 
have  Commentaries,  as  we  certainly  must,  Poole  is  incom- 
parable, and  I  had  almost  said  abundant  of  himself. 

Young  is,  of  all  other  menr  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  disunion  of  piety  from  truth.  If  we  read 
his  most  true,  impassioned,  and  impressive  estimate  of 
the  world  and  of  religion,  we  shall  think  it  impossible  that 
he  was  uninfluenced  by  his  subject.  It  is,  however,  a 
melancholy  fact,  that  he  was  hunting  after  preferment  at 
eighty  years  old ;  and  felt  and  spoke  like  a  disappointed 
man.  The  truth  was  pictured  on  his  mind  in  most  vivid 
colours.  He  felt  it  while  he  was  writing.  He  felt  him- 
self on  a  retired  spot;  and  he  saw  death,  the  mighty 
hunter,  pursuing  the  unthinking  world.  He  saw  re- 
demption ;  its  necessity  and  its  grandeur  ;  and,  while  he 
looked  on  it,  he  spoke  as  a  man  would  speak  whose  mind 
and  heart  are  deeply  engaged.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  view  did  not  reach  his  heart.  Had  I  preached  in  his 
pulpit  with  the  fervour  and  interest  that  his  "  Night 
Thoughts"  discover,  he  would  have  been  terrified.  He 
told  a  friend  of  mine,  who  went  to  him  under  religious 
fears,  that  he  must  go  more  into  the  world  ! 


MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  ON  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES. 

I  am  an  entire  disciple  of  Butler.  He  calls  his  book 
"  Analogy ;"  but  the  great  subject,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  human  ignorance.  Berkeley  has  done  much  to  reduce 
man  to  a  right  view  of  his  attainments  in  real  knowledge; 
but  he  goes  too  far :  he  requires  a  demonstration  of  self- 
evident  truths :  he  requires  me  to  demonstrate  that  that 
table  is  before  me.     Beattie  has  well  replied  to  this  error, 
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in  his  "  Immutability  of  Truth;"  though  it  pleased  Mr. 
Hume  to  call  that  book  "  Philosophy  for  the  Ladies." 

Metaphysicians  seem  born  to  puzzle  and  confound  man- 
kind. I  am  surprized  to  hear  men  talk  of  their  having 
demonstrated  such  and  such  points.  Even  Andrew  Bax- 
ter, one  of  the  best  of  these  metaphysicians,  though  he 
reasons  and  speculates  well,  has  not  demonstrated  to  my 
mind  one  single  point  by  his  reasonings.  They  know  no- 
thing at  all  on  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
beyond  what  God  has  revealed.  I  am  so  deeply  convinced 
of  this,  that  I  can  sit  by  and  smile  at  the  fancies  of  these 
men ;  and  especially  when  they  fancy  they  have  found  out 
demonstrations.  Why,  there  are  demonstrators,  who  will 
carry  the  world  before  them ;  till  another  man  rises,  who 
demonstrates  the  very  opposite,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
world  follows  him ! 

We  are  mere  mites  creeping  on  the  earth,  and  often- 
times conceited  mites  too.  If  any  superior  being  will  con- 
descend to  visit  us  and  teach  us,  something  may  be  known. 
"  Has  God  spoken  to  man  V  This  is  the  most  important 
question  that  can  be  asked.  All  ministers  should  examine 
this  matter  to  the  foundation.  Many  are  culpably  negligent 
herein.  But,  when  this  has  been  done,  let  there  be  no 
more  questionings  and  surmises.  My  son  is  not,  perhaps, 
convinced  that  I  am  entitled  to  be  his  teacher.  Let  us 
try.  If  he  finds  that  he  knows  more  than  I  do — well :  if 
he  finds  that  he  knows  nothing,  and  submits — I  am  not 
to  renew  this  conviction  in  his  mind  every  time  he  chooses 
to  require  me  to  do  so. 

If  any  honest  and  benevolent  man  felt  scruples  in  his 
breast  concerning  revelation,  he  would  hide  them  there  ; 
and  would  not  move  wretched  men  from  the  only  support 
which  they  can  have  in  this  world.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  want  of  real  integrity  and  benevolence  in  all 
infidels.  And  I  am  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  want 
of  real  belief  of  the  Scriptures  in  most  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  them. 

Metaphysicians  can  unsettle  things,  but  they  can  erect 
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nothing.  They  can  pull  down  a  church,  but  they  cannot 
build  a  hovel.  The  Hutchinsonians  have  said  the  best 
things  about  the  metaphysicians.  I  am  no  Hutchinson- 
ian ;  yet  I  see  that  they  have  data,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing worth  proving  in  what  they  assert. 

Principle  is  to  be  distinguished  from  prejudice.  The 
man  who  should  endeavour  to  weaken  my  belief  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  fair  deduction  from  it  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  religion,  under  the  notion  of  their 
being  prejudices,  should  be  regarded  by  me  as  an  assas- 
sin. He  stabs  me  in  my  dearest  hopes ;  he  robs  me  of 
my  solid  happiness ;  and  he  has  no  equivalent  to  offer. 
This  species  of  evidence  of  the  truth  and  value  of  Scrip- 
ture is  within  the  reach  of  all  men.  It  is  my  strongest. 
It  assures  me  as  fully  as  a  voice  could  from  heaven,  that 
my  principles  are  not  prejudices.  I  see  in  the  Bible  my 
heart  and  the  world  painted  to  the  life ;  and  I  see  just  that 
provision  made,  which  is  competent  to  the  highest  ends 
and  effects  on  this  heart  and  this  world. 

The  Bible  resembles  an  extensive  and  highly  culti- 
vated garden,  where  there  is  a  vast  variety  and  profusion 
of  fruits  and  flowers :  some  of  which  are  more  essential 
or  more  splendid  than  others  ;  but  there  is  not  a  blade 
suffered  to  grow  in  it,  which  has  not  its  use  and  beauty 
in  the  system.  Salvation  for  sinners,  is  the  grand  truth 
presented  every  where,  and  in  all  points  of  light;  but  the 
pure  in  heart  sees  a  thousand  traits  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter, of  himself,  and  of  the  world,  some  striking  and  bold, 
others  cast  as  it  were  into  the  shade,  and  designed  to  be 
searched  for  and  examined,  some  direct,  others  by  way  of 
intimation  or  inference. 

He  who  reads  the  Scriptures  only  in  the  translation,  is 
but  meanly  prepared  as  a  public  teacher.  The  habit  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  throws  a  new  light 
and  sense  over  numberless  passages.  The  original  has, 
indeed,  been  obtruded  so  frequently,  and  sometimes  so 
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absurdly, on  the  hearers,  that  their  confidence  in  the  trans- 
lation has  been  shaken.  The  judicious  line  of  conduct 
herein,  is,  to  think  with  the  wise  and  talk  with  the  vul- 
gar, to  attain,  as  far  as  possible  and  by  all  means,  the  true 
sense  and  force  of  every  passage;  and,  wherever  that  dif- 
fers from  the  received  translation,  work  it  in  impercepti- 
bly, that  the  hearers  may  be  instructed  while  they  receive 
no  prejudice  against  that  form  in  which  they  enjoy  the 
Scriptures. 

No  man  will  preach  the  Gospel  so  freely  as  the  Scrip- 
tures preach  it,  unless  he  will  submit  to  talk  like  an  An- 
tinomian,  in  the  estimation  of  a  great  body  of  Christians ; 
nor  will  any  man  preach  it  so  practically  as  the  Scriptures, 
unless  he  will  submit  to  be  called  by  as  large  a  body  an 
Arminian.  Many  think  that  they  find  a  middle  path : 
which  is,  in  fact,  neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  since  it 
is  not  the  incomprehensible,  but  grand  plan  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  somewhat  of  human  contrivance.  It  savours  of  hu- 
man poverty  and  littleness. 

Were  the  Scriptures  required  to  supply  a  direct  an- 
swer to  every  question  which  even  a  sincere  inquirer 
might  ask,  it  would  be  impracticable.  They  form,  even 
now,  a  large  volume.  The  method  of  instruction  adopted 
in  them  is,  therefore,  this:  the  rule  is  given;  the  doctrine 
is  stated ;  examples  are  brought  forward,  cases  in  point, 
which  illustrate  the  rule  and  the  doctrine ;  and  this  is  found 
sufficient  for  every  upright  and  humble  mind. 

The  simple  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  Bible  is  the 
death  of  religious  extravagance.  Many  read  it  under  a 
particular  bias  of  mind.  They  read  books,  written  by 
others  under  the  same  views.  Their  preaching  and  con- 
versation run  in  the  same  channel.  If  they  could  awaken 
themselves  from  this  state,  and  come  to  read  the  whole 
Scripture  for  every  thing  which  they  could  find  there,  they 
would  start  as  from  a  dream,  amazed  at  the  humble,  meek, 
forbearing,  holy,  heavenly  character  of  the  simple  religion 
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of  the  Scriptures,  to  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
their  eyes  had  been  blinded. 

The  right  way  of  interpreting  Scripture,  is,  to  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  without  any  attempt  to  force  it  into  any 
particular  system.  Whatever  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  Scripture,  we  need  not  fear  to  insist  on.  Many 
passages  speak  the  language  of  what  is  called  Calvinism, 
and  that  in  almost  the  strongest  terms.  I  would  not 
have  a  man  clip  and  curtail  these  passages,  to  bring  them 
down  to  some  system  :  let  him  go  with  them  in  their  free 
and  full  sense ;  for,  otherwise,  if  he  do  not  absolutely  per- 
vert them,  he  will  attenuate  their  energy.  But,  let  him 
look  at  as  many  more,  which  speak  the  language  of  Ar- 
minianism,  and  let  him  go  all  the  way  with  these  also. 
God  has  been  pleased  thus  to  state  and  to  leave  the  thing ; 
and  all  our  attempts  to  distort  it,  one  way  or  the  other, 
are  puny  and  contemptible. 

A  man  may  find  much  amusement  in  the  Bible,  variety 
of  prudential  instruction,  abundance  of  sublimity  and 
poetry ;  but,  if  he  stops  there,  he  stops  short  of  its  great 
end ;  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
The  grand  secret  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  dis- 
cover Jesus  Christ  therein,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life. 

In  reading  the  Scriptures,  we  are  apt  to  think  God  far- 
ther removed  from  us,  than  from  the  persons  to  whom  he 
spake  therein ;  the  knowledge  of  God  will  rectify  this 
error;  as  if  God  could  be  farther  from  us  than  from  them. 
In  reading  the  Old  Testament,  especially,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  things  spoken  there,  in  the  prophet  Hosea 
for  instance,  have  little  relation  to  us.  The  knowledge 
taught  by  Christian  experience  will  rectify  t$js  error  ;  as 
if  religion  were  not  always  the  same  sort  of  transaction 
between  God  and  the  soul. 

There  are  two  different  ways  of  treating  the  truths  of 
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the  Gospel,  the  scientific  and  the  simple.  It  was  seriously 
given  me  in  charge,  when  I  first  entered  into  the  ministry, 
by  a  female  who  attended  my  church,  that  I  should  study 
Baxter's  "  Catholic  Theology."  I  did  so;  but  the  best 
idea  that  I  acquired  from  this  labour  was,  that  the  most 
sagacious  and  subtle  men  can  make  out  little  beyond  the 
plain,  obvious,  and  broad  statement  of  truth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  should  think  it  a  very  proper  and  suitable  pun- 
ishment for  a  conceited  and  pragmatical  dogmatist,  to 
oblige  him  to  digest  that  book.  Another  great  truth,  in- 
deed, we  may  gather  from  it;  and  that  is,  that  the  intem- 
perate men,  on  either  side,  are  very  little  aware  of  the 
consequences  which  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  their 
principles.  Even  Dr.  Owen  has  erred.  I  would  not  com- 
pare him,  in  this  respect,  with  Baxter ;  for  he  has  han- 
dled his  points  with  far  greater  wisdom  and  simplicity ;  yet 
he  errs  ex  abundanti.  He  attempts  to  make  out  things 
with  more  accuracy,  and  clearness,  and  system,  than  the 
Bible  will  warrant.  The  Bible  scorns  to  be  treated  scien- 
tifically. After  all  your  accurate  statements,  it  will  leave 
you  aground.  The  Bible  does  not  come  round,  and  ask 
our  opinion  of  its  contents.  It  proposes  to  us  a  constitu- 
tion of  grace,  which  we  are  to  receive,  though  we  do  not 
wholly  comprehend  it.  Numberless  questions  may  be 
started  on  the  various  parts  of  this  constitution.  Much 
of  it  I  cannot  understand,  even  of  what  respects  myself; 
but  I  am  called  to  act  on  it.  And  this  is  agreeable  to 
analogy.  My  child  will  ask  me  questions  on  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  what  I  enjoin  ;  but  I  silence  him  :  "  You 
are  not  yet  able  to  comprehend  this  :  your  business  is,  to 
believe  me  and  obey  me."  But  the  schoolmen  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  this  view  of  things;  yet  they  can  make 
nothing  out  satisfactorily.  They  have  their  de  re,  and 
de  nomine,;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  these  attempts  at 
clearness  aid  nice  distinctions.  These  very  accurate  men, 
who  think  they  adjust  every  thing  with  precision,  cannot 
agree  among  one  another,  and  do  little  else  than  puzzle 
plainer  minds. 
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Whatever  definitions  men  have  given  of  religion,  I 
can  find  none  so  accurately  descriptive  of  it  as  this,  that 
it  is  such  a  belief  of  the  Bible  as  maintains  a  living  influ- 
ence on  the  heart.  Men  may  speculate,  criticise,  admire, 
dispute  about,  doubt,  or  believe  the  Bible;  but  the  reli- 
gious man  is  such,  because  he  so  believes  it  as  to  carry 
habitually  a  practical  sense  of  its  truths  on  his  mind. 

The  fears  of  the  general  class  of  Christians  are  con- 
cerned about  the  superstructure  of  religion  ;  but  those  of 
speculative  minds  chiefly  relate  to  the  foundation.  The 
less  thinking  man  doubts  whether  he  is  on  the  foundation ; 
he  whose  mind  is  of  a  more  intellectual  turn,  doubts 
concerning  the  foundation  itself.  I  have  met  with  many 
of  these  speculative  cases.  Attacks  of  this  nature  are  ge- 
nerally sudden.  A  suspicion  will,  by  surprise,  damp  the 
heart ;  and,  for  a  time,  will  paint  the  Bible  as  a  fable.  I 
have  found  it  useful,  on  such  occasions,  to  glance  over 
the  whole  thread  of  Scripture.  The  whole,  presented  in 
such  a  view,  brings  back  the  mind  to  its  proper  tone;  the 
indelible  characters  of  simplicity  and  truth  impress  with 
irresistible  effect  that  heart  which  can  discern  them  as  ha- 
ving once  felt  them. 


ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  DISPENSATIONS. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  but  one  scheme 
of  religion.  Neither  part  of  this  scheme  can  be  under- 
stood without  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  great  errors 
have  arisen  from  separating  them.  They  are  like  the 
rolls  on  which  they  were  anciently  written,  before  books  of 
the  present  form  were  invented.  It  is  but  one  subject 
and  one  system,  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  the  view 
which  we  obtain  of  it  grows  clearer  and  clearer,  as  we 
unwind  the  roll  that  contains  it. 

There  is  one  grand  and  striking  feature  of  distinction 
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between  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  and 
that  of  the  New. 

The  old  dispensation  was  a  dispensation  of  limits, 
way  marks,  forms,  and  fashions  ;  every  thing  was  weighed 
and  measured.  If  a  man  did  but  gather  sticks  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  was  to  be  stoned  without  mercy :  if  a  Jew 
brought  an  offering,  it  was  of  no  avail  if  not  presented  at 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle :  the  manner,  the  time,  the 
circumstances,  were  all  minutely  instituted ;  and  no  de- 
votion or  piety  of  spirit  could  exempt  a  man  from  the 
yoke  of  all  these  observances,  for  God  had  appointed 
these  as  the  way  in  which  he  chose  that  a  devout  Jew 
should  express  his  state  of  mind. 

But  the  new  dispensation  changed  the  whole  system. 
Religion  was  now  to  become  more  peculiarly  a  spiritual 
transaction  between  God  and  the  soul ;  and  independent, 
in  a  higher  measure  than  ever  before,  of  all  positive  insti- 
tutions. Its  few  simple  institutions  had  no  further  object 
than  the  preservation  of  the  unity,  order,  soundness,  and 
purity  of  the  church,  in  regard  to  doctrine,  government, 
and  discipline. 

Nor  had  these  appointments  that  character  of  unaccom- 
modating inflexibility  which  marked  the  institutions  of 
the  old  dispensation.  All  nations,  men  of  all  habits  and 
manners,  are  to  drink  life  from  the  beneficent  stream  as 
it  flows.  It  is  to  throw  down  no  obstructions  that  are 
not  absolutely  incompatible  with  its  progress.  But  it  is 
appointed  to  pervade  every  place  which  it  visits.  Some 
it  enters  without  obstruction,  and  passes  directly  through. 
In  some,  it  meets  with  mounds  and  obstacles ;  yet  rises 
till  it  finds  an  entrance.  Others  are  so  fenced  and  forti- 
fied, that  it  winds  round  them  and  flows  forward ;  con- 
tinuing to  do  so,  till  it,  at  length,  finds  some  method  of 
insinuating  itself. 

And  thus  the  dispensation  of  grace  in  the  church 
accommodates  itself  to  the  various  tempers  and  habits 
which  it  finds  in  different  ages,  nations,  and  bodies  of 
men :  it  leaves  in  existence  numberless  opinions  and  pre- 
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judices,  if  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  its  main  design, 
and  mingles  and  insinuates  itself  among  them.  It  has 
not  limited  Christianity  to  any  one  form  of  church  polity, 
ordained  and  perfected  in  all  its  parts  by  divine  authority  ; 
but  Christians  are  left  to  act  herein  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  under 
those  circumstances. 


ON  TYPICAL  AND  ALLEGORICAL  EXPLANA- 
TIONS OF  SCRIPTURE. 

It  might  be  expected,  that,  when  God  had  determined 
to  send  his  Son  into  the  world,  there  would  be  a  train  and 
concatenation  of  circumstances  preparatory  to  his  coming 
— that  the  history  which  declared  that  he  was  to  come, 
should  exhibit  many  persons  and  things,  which  should 
form  a  grand  preparation  for  the  event,  though  not  so  many 
as  an  absurd  fancy  might  imagine. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  persons,  who  wish  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  types.  Sykes  insists  that  even  the 
brazen  serpent  is  called  in  by  our  Lord  by  way  of  illus- 
tration only,  and  not  as  a  designed  type.  Robinson  of 
Cambridge,  when  he  began  to  verge  toward  Socinianism, 
began  to  ridicule  the  types ;  and  to  find  matter  of  sport 
in  the  pomegranates  and  the  bells  of  the  high  priest's 
garment.  At  all  events,  the  subject  should  not  be 
treated  with  levity  and  irreverence ;  it  deserves  serious 
reflection. 

With  respect  to  the  expediency  of  employing  the  types 
much  in  the  pulpit,  that  is  another  question.  I  seldom 
employ  them.  I  am  jealous  for  truth  and  its  sanctions. 
The  old  dispensation  was  a  typical  dispensation  ;  but  the 
new  is  a  dispensation  unrolled.  When  speaking  of  the 
typical  dispensation,  we  must  admire  a  master,  like  St. 
Paul.  But  to  us,  modesty  becomes  a  duty  in  treating 
such  subjects  in  our  ministry.  Remember,  "  i  This  is 
none  other  but  the  house  of  God  !  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven  ! '  How  dreadful  if  I  lead  thousands  with  non- 
i3 
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sense !— if  I  lose  the  opportunity  of  impressing  solid 
truths  ! — if  I  waste  their  precious  time  !" 

A  minister  should  say  to  himself:  "I  would  labour  to 
cut  off  occasions  of  objecting  to  the  truth.  I  would  labour 
to  grapple  with  men's  consciences.  I  would  show  them 
that  there  is  no  strange  twist  in  our  view  of  religion.  I 
must  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  having  my  judgment 
called  in  question :  many  watch  for  this,  and  will  avail 
themselves  of  any  advantage.  Some  who  hear  me,  are 
thus  continually  seeking  excuses  for  not  listening  to  the 
warnings  and  invitations  of  the  word ;  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  get  out  of  our  reach  ;  but  I  would  hold  them 
fast  with  such  passages  as,  "  What  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul?" 

Many  men  labour  to  make  the  Bible  their  bible.  This 
is  one  way  of  getting  its  yoke  off  their  necks.  The 
meaning i  however,  of  the  Bible,  is  the  Bible.  If  I 
preach,  then,  on  imputed  righteousness,  for  instance,  why 
should  I  preach  from  "  the  skies  pour  down  righteous- 
ness," and  then  anathematize  men  for  not  believing  the 
doctrine,  when  it  is  not  declared  in  the  passage,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  places  so  expressly  to  the  point? 

Most  of  the  folly  on  this  subject  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation has  arisen  from  a  want  of  holy  awe  on  the  mind. 
An  evil  fashion  may  lead  some  men  into  it ;  and,  so  far, 
the  case  is  somewhat  extenuated.  We  should  ever 
remember,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
allegorize  the  new  dispensation  from  allegorizing  the 
old  :  tjie  new  is  a  dispensation  of  substance  and  realities. 

WThen  a  careless  young  man,  I  remember  to  have  felt 
alarms  in  my  conscience  from  some  preachers;  while 
others,  from  this  method  of  treating  their  subjects,  let  me 
off  easily.  I  heard  the  man  as  a  weak  allegorizer;  I 
despised  him  as  a  foolish  preacher ;  till  I  met  with  some 
plain,  simple,  solid  man,  who  seized  and  urged  the 
obvious  meaning.  I  shall,  therefore,  carry  to  my  grave 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  danger  of  entering  far  into  typi- 
cal and  allegorical  interpretations. 

Accommodation  of  Scripture,  if  sober,  will  give  variety. 
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The  apostles  do  this  so  far  as  to  show  that  it  may  have 
its  use  and  advantage.  It  should,  however,  never  be 
taken  as  a  ground-work,  but  employed  only  in  the  way  of 
allusion.  I  may  use  the  passage,  "  There  is  a  friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,"  by  way  of  allusion  to 
Christ ;  but  I  cannot  employ  it  as  the  ground-work  of  a 
discourse  on  him. 


ON  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  CHARACTER  IN 
CHRISTIANS,  AND  ON  CORRECTING  THE 
DEFECTS  IN  OUR  CHARACTER. 

In  discovering  and  counteracting  the  defects  of  our  own 
character,  it  is  of  chief  importance  that  we  really  intend 
to  ascertain  the  truth. 

The  intention  is  extremely  defective  in  us  all.  The 
man  who  thinks  he  has  such  honest  intention,  yet  has  it 
very  imperfectly.  He  says,  "  Touch  me  ;  but  touch  me 
like  a  gentleman.  Do  not  intrude  on  the  delicacies  of 
society."  The  real  meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  hearing  the  truth  from  you.  A  man  who 
has  a  wound  to  be  healed,  comes  to  the  surgeon  with 
such  an  intention  to  get  it  healed,  that,  if  he  suspected  his 
skill  or  his  fidelity,  he  would  seek  another. 

Intention,  or  a  man's  really  desiring  to  know  the  truth 
concerning  himself,  would  produce  attention.  He  would 
soon  find,  that  there  is  little  close  business  in  a  man  who 
does  not  withdraw  from  the  world. 

He  will  begin  with  self-suspicion.  "  Perhaps  I  am 
such  or  such  a  man.  I  see  defects  in  all  my  friends,  and 
I  must  be  a  madman  not  to  suppose  that  I  also  have 
mine.  I  see  defects  in  my  friends,  which  they  not  only 
do  not  themselves  see,  but  they  will  not  suffer  others  to 
show  these  defects  to  them.  I  must,  therefore,  take  it 
for  granted  that  I  am  a  more  foolish  and  pragmatical 
fellow  than  I  can  conceive." 

If  he  begins  thus,  then  he  will  be  willing  to  proceed  a 
step  further  :  "  Let  me  try  if  I  cannot  reach  these  de- 
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fects."  I  have  found  out  myself  by  seeing  my  picture  in 
another  man.  I  would  choose  men  of  my  own  constitu- 
tion :  other  men  would  give  me  no  proper  picture  of  my- 
self. In  such  men,  I  can  see  actions  to  be  ridiculous  or 
absurd,  when  I  could  not  have  seen  them  to  be  so  in  my- 
self. We  may  learn  some  features  of  our  portrait  from 
enemies  :  an  enemy  gives  a  hard  feature  probably,  but  it 
is  often  a  truer  likeness  than  can  be  obtained  from  a 
friend.  What  with  your  friend's  tenderness  for  you, 
and  your  own  tenderness  for  yourself,  you  cannot  get 
at  the  true  feature.  We  should,  moreover,  encourage 
our  friends.  You  cannot,  in  one  case  in  ten,  go  to  a 
man  on  a  business  of  this  nature,  without  offending  him. 
He  will  allege  such  and  such  excuses  for  the  defect, 
and  fritter  it  away  to  nothing.  This  shows  the  hypocrisy, 
the  falsehood,  the  self-love,  and  the  flattery  of  the  heart. 
This  endeavour  to  conceal  or  palliate  defects,  instead 
of  a  desire  to  discover  them,  grows  up  with  us  from 
infancy.  There  is  something  so  deceitful  in  sin  !  A 
man  is  brought  to  believe  his  own  lie  !  He  is  so  ac- 
customed to  hide  himself  from  himself,  that  he  is  sur- 
prised when  another  detects  and  unmasks  him.  Hazael 
verily  believed  himself  incapable  of  becoming  what  the 
prophet  foretold. 

Many  motives  urge  us  to  attempt  a  rectification  of  our 
defects.  Consider  the  importance  of  character  :  he  who 
says  he  cares  not  what  men  think  of  him,  is  on  a  very 
low  form  in  the  school  of  experience  and  wisdom :  cha- 
racter and  money  effect  almost  every  thing.  It  should 
be  considered,  too,  how  much  we  have  smarted  for  want 
of  attending  to  our  defects  :  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  our 
smarting  times,  arise  from  this  cause. 

In  counteracting  our  defects,  however,  we  should  be 
cautious  not  to  blunder  by  imitation  of  others.  There  are 
such  men  in  the  world  as  saint-err  ants.  One  of  these 
men  takes  up  the  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola;  and  nothing 
seems  worthy  of  his  endeavour,  but  to  be  just  such  a 
man  in  all  the  extravagancies  of  his  character  and  con- 
duct.    We  should  search  till  we  find  where  our  character 
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fails,  and  then  amend  it — not  attempt  to  become  another 
man. 

A  wise  man,  who  is  seriously  concerned  to  learn  the 
truth  respecting  himself,  will  not  spurn  it  even  from  a 
fool.  The  great  men  who  kept  fools  in  their  retinue, 
learnt  more  truth  from  them  than  from  their  companions. 
A  real  self-observer  will  ask  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  what  the  fool  says  of  him.  Nay,  a  truth  that  may  be 
uttered  in  envy  or  anger,  will  not  lose  its  weight  with 
him.  The  man  who  is  determined  to  find  happiness, 
must  bear  to  have  it  even  beaten  into  him.  No  man  ever 
found  it  by  chance,  or  "  yawned  it  into  being  with  a 
wish."  When  I  was  young,  my  mother  had  a  servant 
whose  conduct  I  thought  truly  wise.  A  man  was  hired 
to  brew,  and  this  servant  was  to  watch  his  method,  in 
order  to  learn  his  art.  In  the  course  of  the  process, 
something  was  done  which  she  did  not  understand.  She 
asked  him,  and  he  abused  her  with  the  vilest  epithets  for 
her  ignorance  and  stupidity.  My  mother  asked  her  when 
she  related  it,  how  she  bore  such  abuse.  "  I  would  be 
called,"  said  she,  "  worse  names  a  thousand  times,  for 
the  sake  of  the  information  which  I  got  out  of  him." 

If  a  man  would  seriously  set  himself  to  this  work,  he 
must  retire  from  the  crowd.  He  must  not  live  in  a  bus- 
tle. If  he  is  always  driving  through  the  business  of  the 
day,  he  will  be  so  in  harness  as  not  to  observe  the  road 
he  is  going. 

He  must  place  perfect  standards  before  his  eyes. 
Every  man  has  his  favourite  notions ;  and,  therefore,  no 
man  is  a  proper  standard.  The  perfect  standard  is  only 
to  be  found  in  Scripture.  Elijah  meets  Ahab,  and  holds 
up  the  perfect  standard  before  his  eyes,  till  he  shrinks 
into  himself  (1  Kings  xviii.  17,  &c).  I  have  found  great 
benefit  in  being  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  false 
standards  of  men.  I  turn,  with  stronger  convictions,  to 
the  perfect  standards  of  God's  word. 

He  should  also  commune  with  his  own  heart  upon  his 
bed :  "  How  did  I  fall,  at  such  or  such  a  time,  into  my 
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peculiar  humours  !     Had  any  other  man  done  so,  I  should 
have  lost  my  patience  with  him." 

Above  all,  he  must  make  his  defects  matter  of  constant 
prayer  :  "  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart :  try 
me,  and  know  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any 
wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 

Men  are  to  be  estimated,  as  Johnson  says,  by  the  mass 
of  character.  A  block  of  tin  may  have  a  grain  of  silver, 
but  still  it  is  tin  ;  and  a  block  of  silver  may  have  an  alloy 
of  tin,  but  still  it  is  silver.  The  mass  of  Elijah's  cha- 
racter was  excellence  ;  yet  he  was  not  without  the  alloy. 
The  mass  of  Jehu's  character  was  base ;  yet  he  had  a 
portion  of  zeal  which  was  directed  by  God  to  great  ends. 
Bad  men  are  made  the  same  use  of  as  scaffolds  ;  they  are 
employed  as  means  to  erect  a  building,  and  then  are 
taken  down  and  destroyed. 

We  must  make  great  allowance  for  constitution.  I 
could  name  a  man,  who,  though  a  good  man,  is  more 
unguarded  in  his  tongue  than  many  immoral  persons : 
shall  I  condemn  him  ?  He  breaks  down  here,  and  almost 
here  only.  On  the  other  hand,  many  are  so  mild  and 
gentle  as  to  make  one  wonder  how  such  a  character 
could  be  formed  without  true  grace  entering  into  its  com- 
position. 

God  has  given  to  every  man  a  peculiar  constitution. 
No  man  is  to  say  "  I  am  such  or  such  a  man,  and  I  can 
be  no  other — such  or  such  is  my  way,  and  I  am  what 
God  made  me."  This  is  true,  in  a  sound  sense  ;  but,  in 
an  unsound  sense,  it  has  led  men  foolishly  and  wickedly 
to  charge  their  eccentricities,  and  even  their  crimes,  on 
God.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  understand  his  own 
constitution;  and  to  apply  to  it  the  rein  or  the  spur, 
as  it  may  need.  All  men  cannot  do,  nor  ought  they  to  do, 
all  things  in  the  same  way,  nor  even  the  same  things. 
But  there  are  common  points  of  duty,  on  which  all  men 
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of  all  habits  are  to  meet.  The  free  horse  is  to  be  checked, 
perhaps,  up-hill,  and  the  sluggish  one  to  be  urged ; 
but  the  same  spirit,  which  would  have  exhausted  itself 
before,  shows  itself  probably  in  resistance  down-hill, 
when  he  feels  the  breeching  press  upon  him  behind,  but 
he  must  be  whipped  out  of  his  resistance. 


There  is  a  large  class  of  Christians  who  want  discri- 
mination in  religion.  They  are  sound  and  excellent  men, 
but  they  are  not  men  of  deep  experience.  They  are  not 
men  of  Owen's,  Gilpin's,  Rutherford's,  Adam's,  or 
Brainerd's  school.  They  have  a  general,  but  not  a  mi- 
nute acquaintance,  with  the  combat  between  sin  and 
grace  in  the  heart.  I  have  learnt  not  to  bring  deeply 
experimental  subjects  before  such  persons.  They  cannot 
understand  them,  but  are  likely  to  be  distressed  by  them. 
This  difference  between  persons  of  genuine  piety  arises 
from  constitution,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  the  grace 
of  God  first  met  them,  or  from  the  nature  and  degree  of 
temptation  through  which  God  has  led  them.  A  mind 
finely  constituted,  or  of  strong  passions — a  mind  roused 
in  its  sins,  rather  than  one  drawn  insensibly — a  mind 
trained  in  a  severe  school  for  high  services,  is  generally 
the  subject  of  this  deeply  interior  acquaintance  with  reli- 
gion. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  character  among  real 
Christians.  Education,  constitution,  and  circumstances, 
will  fully  explain  this  diversity. 

He  has  seen  but  little  of  life,  who  does  not  discern 
everywhere  the  effects  of  education  on  men's  opinions  and 
habits  of  thinking.  Two  children  bring  out  of  the  nursery 
that  which  displays  itself  throughout  their  lives.  And 
who  is  the  man  that  can  rise  above  his  dispensation,  and 
can  say,  "  You  have  been  teaching  me  nonsense  ?" 

As  to  constitution,  look  at  Martin  Luther ;  we  may 
see  the  man  every  day :  his  eyes,  and  nose,  and  mouth, 
attest  his  character.  Look  at  Melancthon  ;  he  is  like  a 
snail  with  his  couple  of  horns  ;  he  puts  out  his  horns  and 
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feels — and  feels — and  feels.  No  education  could  have 
rendered  these  two  men  alike.  Their  difference  began  in 
the  womb.  Luther  dashes  in  saying  his  things :  Me- 
lancthon  must  go  round  about — he  must  consider  what 
the  Greek  says,  and  what  the  Syriac  says.  Some  men 
are  born  minute  men — lexicographers — of  a  German  cha- 
racter :  they  will  hunt  through  libraries  to  rectify  a  syl- 
lable. Other  men  are  born  keen  as  a  razor ;  they  have  a 
sharp,  severe,  strong  acumen  ;  they  cut  every  thing  to 
pieces  ;  their  minds  are  like  a  case  of  instruments — 
touch  which  you  will,  it  wounds  :  they  crucify  a  modest 
man.  Such  men  should  aim  at  a  right  knowledge  of 
character.  If  they  attained  this,  they  would  find  out  the 
sin  that  easily  besets  them.  The  greater  the  capacity  of 
such  men,  the  greater  their  cruelty.  They  ought  to  blunt 
their  instruments  :  they  ought  to  keep  them  in  a  case. 
Other  men  are  ambitious,  fond  of  power :  pride  and 
power  give  a  velocity  to  their  motions.  Others  are  born 
with  a  quiet,  retiring  mind.  Some  are  naturally  fierce, 
and  others  naturally  mild  and  placable.  Men  often  take 
to  themselves  great  credit  for  what  they  owe  entirely  to 
nature.  If  we  would  judge  rightly,  we  should  see  that 
narrowness  or  expansion  of  mind,  niggardliness  or  gene- 
rosity, delicacy  or  boldness,  have  less  of  merit  or  demerit 
than  we  commonly  assign  to  them. 

Circumstances,  also,  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  the 
account,  when  we  estimate  character.  For  example  :  we 
generally  censure  the  Reformers  and  Puritans  as  dogma- 
tical, morose,  systematic  men.  But  it  is  easier  to  walk 
on  a  road  than  to  form  that  road.  "  Other  men  laboured, 
and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours."  In  a  fine  day  I 
can  walk  abroad ;  but,  in  a  rough  and  stormy  day,  I 
should  find  it  another  thing  to  turn  coachman  and  dare  all 
weathers.  These  men  had  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day ;  they  had  to  fight  against  hard  times ;  they 
had  to  stand  up  against  learning  and  power.  Their  times 
were  not  like  ours  ;  a  man  may  now  think  what  he  will, 
and  nobody  cares  what  he  thinks.  A  man  of  that  school 
was,   of  course,   stiff,  rigid,   unyielding.     Tuckney  was 
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such  a  man:  Whichcot  was  for  smoothing  things  and 
walking  abroad.  We  see  circumstances  operating  in 
many  other  ways.  A  minister  unmarried,  and  the  same 
man  married,  are  very  different  men.  A  minister  in  a 
small  parish,  and  the  same  man  in  a  large  sphere,  where 
his  sides  are  spurred  and  goaded,  are  very  different  men. 
A  minister  on  tenter-hooks,  harassed,  schooled,  and  the 
same  man  nursed,  cherished,  put  into  a  hot-house,  are 
very  different  men.  Some  of  us  are  hot-house  plants. 
We  grow  tall;  not  better,  not  stronger.  Talents  are 
among  the  circumstances  which  form  the  diversity  of  cha- 
racter. A  man  of  talents  feels  his  own  powers,  and 
throws  himself  into  that  line  which  he  can  pursue  with 
most  success,  Saurin  felt  that  he  could  nourish,  lighten, 
thunder,  enchant  like  a  magician.  Every  one  should 
seriously  consider  how  far  his  talents  and  turn  of  mind 
and  circumstances  drive  him  out  of  the  right  road.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  for  a  man  of  vigour  to  bring  a  quiet  one 
before  his  bar ;  and  it  is  as  easy  for  this  quiet  man  to 
condemn  the  other ;  yet  both  may  be  really  pious  men, 
serving  God  with  their  best  powers.  Every  man  has  his 
peculiar  gift  of  God;  one  after  this  manner,  and  the 
other  after  that. 


ON  THE  FALLEN  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

I  seem  to  acquire  little  new  knowledge  on  any  subject, 
compared  to  that  which  I  acquire  concerning  man.  This 
subject  is  inexhaustible.  I  have  lately  read  Colquhoun's 
Treatise  on  the  "  Police  of  the  Metropolis,"  and  Barruel's 
"  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism. "  When  we  preachers  draw 
pictures  of  human  nature  in  the  pulpit,  we  are  told  that 
we  calumniate  it.  Calumniate  it !  Let  such  censurers 
read  these  writers,  and  confess  that  we  are  novices  in 
painting  the  vices  of  the  heart.  All  of  us  live  to  make 
discoveries  of  the  evils  of  the  heart,  not  of  its  virtues. 
All  our  new  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  occupied  with 
its  evil. 
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Bartholomew  Fair  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  exhi- 
bitions of  unrestrained  human  nature  in  the  whole  world. 
The  monkey,  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  the  hog,  and  the  goat, 
are  not  only  to  be  found  in  their  own,  but  in  human  form ; 
with  all  their  savageness,  brutality,  and  filthiness.  It 
displays  human  nature  in  its  most  degraded,  ridiculous, 
and  absurd  conditions.  The  tiger  may  be  seen  in  its 
quiescent  state,  if  we  pass  through  Dyot-street ;  he 
couches  there ;  he  blinks.  But,  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  he 
is  rampant,  vigorous,  fierce.  Passing  through  a  fair  in  a 
country  town,  I  witnessed  a  most  instructive  scene.  Two 
withered,  weather-beaten  wretches  were  standing  at  the 
door  of  a  show-cart,  and  receiving  two-pences  from  sweet, 
innocent,  ruddy  country  girls,  who  paid  their  money,  and 
dropped  their  curtsies ;  while  these  wretches  smiled  at 
their  simplicity,  and  clapped  them  on  the  back  as  they 
entered  the  door.  What  a  picture  this  of  Satan  !  He 
sets  off  his  shows,  and  draws  in  heedless  creatures,  and 
takes  from  them  every  thing  they  have  good  about  them. 
There  was  a  fellow  dressed  out  as  a  zany,  with  a  hump 
back  and  a  hump  belly,  a  lengthened  nose,  and  a  length- 
ened chin.  To  what  a  depth  of  degradation  must  human 
nature  be  sunk,  to  seek  such  resources  !  I  derived  more 
instruction  from  this  scene,  than  I  could  have  done  from 
many  elaborate  theological  treatises. 

View  man  on  whatever  side  we  can,  in  his  sensualities, 
or  in  his  ferocities  ;  in  the  sins  of  his  flesh,  or  in  the  sins 
of  his  spirit ;  catch  him  when  and  where  you  will,  his 
condition  is  deplorable.  While  he  is  sunk  in  the  mass 
himself,  he  has  no  perception  of  his  state ;  but,  when  he 
begins  to  emerge,  he  looks  down  with  amazement.  He 
sees  but  little,  however,  of  its  abomination ;  because  be 
has  still  an  affinity  with  the  evil. 

Human  nature  is  like  the  sea,  which  gains  by  the  flow 
of  the  tide  in  one  place  what  it  has  lost  by  the  ebb  in 
another.  A  man  may  acquiesce  in  the  method  which 
God  takes  to  mortify  his  pride,  but  he  is  in  danger  of 
growing  proud  of  the  mortification  ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 
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ON  THE  NEED  OF  GRACE. 

There  is  something  so  remarkable  in  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  by 
any  force  of  speculation  and  investigation.  Baxter  at- 
tempted this  method,  and  found  it  vain.  The  state  of  the 
heart  has  the  chief  influence,  in  the  search  after  truth, 
Humilit}^  contrition,  simplicity,  sanctity — these  are  the 
handmaids  of  the  understanding  in  the  investigation  of 
religion. 

How  is  it  that  some  men  labour  in  divine  things  night 
and  day,  but  labour  in  vain  ?  How  is  it  that  men  can 
turn  over  the  Bible  from  end  to  end,  to  support  errors 
and  heresies,  absurdities  and  blasphemies  ?  They  take 
not  the  spirit  with  the  word.  A  spiritual  understanding 
must  be  given,  a  gracious  perception,  a  right  taste. 

"  A  yery  extraordinary  thing,"  said  one,  "  if  I,  who 
have  read  the  Bible  over  and  over  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, have  studied  it  day  and  night,  and  have  written 
criticisms  and  comments  on  it :  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  discover  that  meaning  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  is  said  to  be  so  plain  that  "  away-far- 
ing man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err"  in  discovering  it  ! 
And  so  it  is  extraordinary  till  we  open  this  Bible,  and 
there  we  see  the  fact  explained.  The  man  who  approaches 
the  word  of  God  in  his  own  wisdom,  shall  not  find  what 
the  fool  shall  discover  under  the  teaching  of  divine  wis- 
dom. "  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent ;"  and,  "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise." 

God,  in  his  providence,  seems  to  make  little  account  of 
the  measures  and  contrivances  of  men,  in  accomplishing 
his  designs.  He  will  do  the  work,  and  his  hand  will  be 
seen  in  the  doing  of  it.     We  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
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tide.  When  that  flows,  and  the  wind  sets  in  fair,  let  us 
hoist  the  sails.  When  the  tide  has  left  a  ship  on  the 
beach,  an  army  may  attempt  to  move  it  in  vain ;  but, 
when  she  is  floated  by  the  water,  a  small  force  moves  her. 
We  must  wait  for  openings  in  providence.  In  this  light 
I  view  the  darkness  of  the  heathen  world.  Let  us  follow 
every  apparent  leading  of  Providence,  in  our  endeavours 
to  communicate  light  to  the  heathen  ;  but  still,  the  open- 
ing and  the  whole  work  must  be  of  God.  Thousands, 
indeed,  hear  the  Gospel,  who  are  no  more  impressed  by 
it  than  though  they  were  heathens.  The  minds  of  some 
men  will  stand  as  it  were  a  regular  blockade,  and  yet  yield 
to  a  side-blow  :  sit  unchanged  under  a  searching  ministry, 
and  yet  fall  beneath  a  casual  word.  I  know  such  cases. 
We  might  account,  indeed,  for  them,  in  some  measure,  as 
philosophers.  The  mind  which  plants  itself  against  and 
repels  the  formal  and  avowed  attacks  of  the  preacher,  may 
be  surprised  by  a  hint  addressed,  perhaps,  to  another ; 
yet,  after  all,  the  whole  work  is  of  God.  We  may  make 
very  little,  therefore,  of  the  vehicle.  The  Gospel,  the 
wants  of  men,  the  indisposition  of  the  heart,  and  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  are  always  and  universally  the 
same.  By  whatever  vehicle  God  conveys  that  mighty 
energy  which  disposes  man  to  find  the  relief  of  his  wants 
in  the  Gospel,  he  still  is  the  worker.  It  is  a  divine  ope- 
ration of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  If  God  would  raise  up  hea- 
then princes  with  the  spirit  of  Peter  the  Great  or  Kouli 
Khan,  and  send  them  forth  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  Christianity  to  proselyte  their  subjects,  we  might  expect 
the  end  to  be  accomplished ;  but  this  is  a  scheme  suited 
to  our  littleness,  and  not  to  him  "whose  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts,  and  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways." 


A  Lady  proposed  to  me  a  case  which  seemed  to  her  to 
decide  against  those  views  of  religion  called  Evangelical. 
She  knew  a  most  amiable  girl,  who  was  respectful  and 
attentive  to  her  parents,  and  engaging  and  lovely  to  all 
connected  with  her  ;  who  had,  however,  no  objection  to 
seeing  a  play,  and  had  certainly  nothing  of  that  which 
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she  knew  I  should  call  religion.  But  she  asked  if  I  could 
believe  that  God  would  condemn  such  a  character  to 
everlasting  misery.  Many  persons  view  things  in  thif 
way.  They  set  themselves  up  to  dictate  to  God  what 
should  be  done  on  points  which  he  only  can  determine. 
If  these  persons  are  ever  cured  of  this  evil,  it  must  pro- 
bably be  in  some  such  way  as  that  by  which  it  pleased 
God  to  teach  Job.  Job  could  assert  his  integrity  and  his 
character  against  the  arguments  of  his  friends  ;  but,  when 
God  asked,  "Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  ?"  Job  prostrates  his  soul  with  this  de- 
claration, "  I  have  heard  of  thee  with  the  hearing  of  the 
ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

Every  thinking  man  will  look  round  him,  when  he 
reflects  on  his  situation  in  this  world,  and  will  ask, 
"  What  will  meet  my  case  ?  What  is  it  that  I  want  ? 
What  will  satisfy  me  ?  I  look  at  the  rich ;  and  I  see 
Ahab,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  riches,  sick  at  heart  for  a 
garden  of  herbs  !  I  see  Dives,  after  all  his  wealth,  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  in  hell,  and  begging  for  a  drop  of  water 
to  cool  the  rage  of  his  sufferings!  I  see  the  rich  fool 
summoned  away  in  the  very  moment  when  he  was  exulting 
in  his  hoards  !  If  I  look  at  the  wise,  I  see  Solomon,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  acting  like  a  fool;  and  I  know,  that,  if  I 
possessed  all  his  wisdom,  were  I  left  to  myself  I  should 
act  as  he  did.  I  see  Ahitophel,  with  all  his  policy,  hang- 
ing himself  for  vexation.  If  I  turn  to  men  of  pleasure, 
I  see  that  the  very  sum  of  all  pleasure  is,  that  it  is  Sa- 
tan's bed  into  which  he  casts  his  slaves.  I  see  Esau  sell- 
ing his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  I  see  Solomon, 
after  all  his  enjoyments,  leaving  his  name  a  scandal  to 
the  church  to  the  latest  age.  If  I  think  of  honour,  take 
a  walk  in  Westminster  Abbey,  there  is  an  end  of  all  in- 
quiry. There  I  walk  among  the  mighty  dead.  There  is 
the  winding  up  of  human  glory.  And  what  remains  of 
the  greatest  men  of  my  country  ?  A  boasting  epitaph  ! 
None  of  these  things,  then,  can  satisfy  me.  I  must  meet 
death,  I  must  meet  judgment,  I  must  meet  God,  I  must 
meet  eternity  !  K  3 
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ON  THE    OCCASIONS   OF  ENMITY  AGAINST 
CHRISTIANITY. 

The  cause  of  enmity  against  real  Christianity  is  in  the 
heart.  The  angel  Gabriel  might  exhibit  the  truth,  but 
the  heart  would  rise  in  enmity.  To  suppose  that  there  is 
any  way  of  preaching  the  cross  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
world,  is  to  know  nothing  of  the  subject. 

There  are  many  occasions,  however,  of  calling  forth 
this  enmity.  Any  man  who  should  bleed  me,  would  put 
me  to  pain  ;  but  he  would  greatly  aggravate  my  pain,  if 
he  rudely  tore  my  skin.  Occasions  may  render  the  recep- 
tion of  that  truth  morally  impossible,  which,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  is  received  with  difficulty. 

Ignorance  in  ministers  is  an  occasion  of  exciting  enmity 
against  Christianity.  A  man  may  betray  ignorance  on 
almost  every  subject,  except  the  way  of  salvation.  But, 
if  others  see  him  to  be  a  fool  off  his  own  ground,  they 
will  think  him  a  fool  on  that  ground.  It  is  a  great  error 
to  rail  against  human  learning,  so  as  to  imply  an  under- 
valuing of  knowledge.  A  man  may  have  little  of  what 
is  called  learning,  but  he  must  have  knowledge.  Bunyan 
was  such  a  man. 

Religious  profession  was,  at  first,  a  conflict,  a  sacrifice  : 
now  it  is  become  a  trade.  The  world  sees  this  spirit  per- 
vade many  men ;  and  it  is  a  great  occasion  of  enmity. 
Men  of  learning  and  character  have  confirmed  this  im- 
pression :  they  have  brought  out  this  mischief,  and  exhi- 
bited it  to  the  world.  Let  any  man  look  into  Warbur- 
ton*s  u  Doctrine  of  Grace,"  and  he  may  sit  down  and 
wonder  that  God  should  suffer  such  occasions  of  enmity 
to  arise. 

Fanatical  times  furnish  another  occasion.  The  days  of 
Cromwell,  for  instance.  The  great  enemy  of  godliness 
will  never  want  instruments  to  make  the  best  of  such 
subjects  of  ridicule.  As  long  as  such  a  book  as  Butler's 
Hudibras  is  in  the  world,  it  will  supply  occasions  of  en- 
mity against  real  religion. 
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An  unholy,  insolent  professor  of  religion  occasions  en- 
mity. He  scorns  and  insults  mankind.  His  spirit  is  such 
as  to  give  them  occasion  of  contemning  the  truth  which 
he  professes.  The  world  will  allow  some  men  to  call  it 
to  account :  they  will  feel  a  weight  of  character  in  a  holy 
and  just  man. 

Eccentricity  in  religious  men  is  another  occasion  of  en- 
mity. Ask  an  eccentric  man  a  question :  he  will  stare 
in  your  face,  and  look  very  spiritual.  I  knew  one  of 
these  men  who  called  out  to  a  farmer  as  he  was  passing, 
"  Farmer,  what  do  you  know  of  Jesus  Christ?"  Much 
spiritual  pride  lurks  under  this  conduct.  There  is  want 
of  breeding  and  good  sense.  The  world  is  led  to  form 
wrong  associations  by  such  characters  :  "  Religion  makes 
a  man  a  fool,  or  mad  :  therefore  I  will  not  become  reli- 
gious." 

Injudicious  preaching  increases  the  offence  of  the  cross. 
Strange  interpretations  of  Scripture,  ludicrous  compari- 
sons, silly  stories,  talking  without  thinking, — these  are 
occasions  of  enmity. 

The  loose  and  indiscreet  conduct  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, particularly  of  ministers,  is  another  occasion.  The 
world  looks  at  ministers  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  know  what 
they  mean  when  in  it. 

An  ostentatious  spirit  in  a  professor  of  religion  does 
great  injury,  that  "  giving  out  that  he  is  some  great  one." 
Even  a  child  will  often  detect  this  spirit,  when  we  think 
no  one  discovers  it.1 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  devotional  part  of  public 
service  is  sometimes  offensive.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  We  mean  nothing  by  this  service.  Have  patience,  and 
you  shall  hear  me." 

Slighting  the  offence  of  irregularity  has  done  much 
harm.  It  was  a  wise  reply  of  a  Spanish  minister  to  his 
king  :  "  Omit  this  affair  :  it  is  but  a  ceremony."  "  A  ce- 
remony !     Why,  the  king  is  a  ceremony." 

Good  men  have  given  occasion  of  offence  by  maintain- 
ing suspicious  connections.     There  is  a  wide  difference 
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between  my  not  harassing  and  exposing  a  doubtful  cha- 
racter, and  my  endorsing  and  authenticating  him. 

Contempt  of  men's  prejudices  of  education  will  offend. 
It  was  not  thus  with  St.  Paul :  "  I  am  made  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some." 

A  want  of  the  spirit  of  the  cross  in  its  professors  in- 
creases the  offence  of  the  cross,  that  humility,  patience, 
and  love  to  souls,  which  animated  Christ  when  he  offered 
himself  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

These  are  some  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
the  world.  And,  "  Woe  unto  the  world  (says  our  Lord) 
because  of  offences !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come,  but  woe  unto  him  by  whom  the  offence  cometh !" 
Every  man  who  is  zealous  for  the  diffusion  of  true  reli- 
gion, should  keep  his  eye  on  all  occasions  of  offence,  since 
religion,  of  itself  and  in  its  own  native  beauty,  has  to  en- 
counter the  natural  enmity  of  the  degenerate  heart. 


ON  RELIGIOUS  RETIREMENT. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Re- 
tirement. I  am  fully  persuaded  that  most  religious 
tradesmen  are  defective  in  this  duty,  those  especially  in 
this  great  city.  I  tell  every  one  of  them  so  with  whom 
I  am  intimately  acquainted,  and  they  all  contest  the  point 
writh  me. 

Yet  there  are  some  considerations  which,  in  my  own 
private  judgment  concerning  the  thing,  lead  me  to  think 
that  the  religion  of  a  great  city  is  to  be  viewed  in  an 
aspect  of  its  own.  I  say  not  this  to  those  men  whom  I 
see  endangered  by  the  spirit  of  such  a  place.  Give  them 
an  inch,  and  they  will  take  an  ell.  But  I  learn  from  it 
to  aim  at  possibilities,  and  not  to  bend  the  bow  till  it 
breaks, 

I  say  everywhere  and  to  all,  "  You  must  hold  inter- 
course with  God,  or  your  soul  will  die.  You  must  walk 
with  God,  or  Satan  will  walk  with  you.     You  must  grow 
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in  grace,  or  you  will  lose  it ;  and  you  cannot  do  this  but 
by  appropriating  to  this  object  a  due  portion  of  your  time, 
and  diligently  employing  suitable  means."  But,  having 
said  this,  I  leave  it.  I  cannot  limit  and  define  to  such 
men  the  exact  way  in  which  they  must  apply  these  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  principles  themselves  I  insist  on.  What 
I  ought  to  do  myself  under  my  circumstances,  I  know ; 
and  what  I  ought  to  do  were  I  in  trade,  I  seem  now  to 
know;  but  what  I  really  should  do  were  I  in  trade,  I 
know  not;  and,  because  I  know  it  not,  I  am  afraid  of 
telling  another  man  precisely  how  he  ought  to  apply  this 
principle,  lest  I  should  act  hypocritically  and  pharisaically. 
Stated  seasons  of  retirement  ought  to  be  appointed  and 
religiously  observed ;  but  the  time  and  the  measure  of  this 
retirement  must  be  left  to  a  man's  own  judgment  and 
conscience. 

I  am  restrained  from  dogmatizing  on  this  subject,  by 
reflecting  on  the  sort  of  religion  which  seems  in  fact  to 
be  best  suited  to  human  nature  itself;  and  especially  to 
human  nature  harassed,  worried,  loaded,  and  urged  as  it 
is  in  this  great  city. 

But  I  am  restrained  also  by  another  consideration. 
Difference  of  character  seems  to  stamp  a  holy  variety  on 
the  operation  of  religious  principle.  Some  men  live  in  a 
spirit  of  prayer  who  are  scarcely  able  to  fix  themselves 
steadily  to  the  solemn  act  of  prayer.  Our  characters  are 
so  much  our  own,  that,  if  a  man  were  to  come  into  my 
family  in  order  to  form  himself  on  my  model,  and  to  imi- 
tate me  for  a  month,  it  might  seriously  injure  him.  I  have 
a  favourite  walk  of  twenty  steps  in  my  study  and  chamber ; 
that  walk  is  my  oratory  ;  but,  if  another  man  were  obliged 
to  walk  as  he  prayed,  it  is  very  probable  he  could  not 
pray  at  all. 

In  denning  the  operation  of  religious  principle,  I  am 
afraid  of  becoming  an  Albert  Durer.  Albert  Durer  gave 
rules  for  forming  the  perfect  figure  of  a  man.  He  marked 
and  defined  all  the  relations  and  proportions.  Albert 
Durer' s  man  became  the  model  of  perfection  in  every 
academy  in  Europe ;  and  now  every  academy  in  Europe 
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has  abandoned  it,  because  no  such  figure  was  ever  found 
in  nature.  I  am  afraid  of  reducing  the  variety  which,  to 
a  certain  degree,  may  be  of  God's  own  forming,  to  my 
notion  of  perfection.  "  You  must  maintain  and  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  devotion,"  I  say  to  all ;  "  but  be  ye  judges,  as 
conscientious  men,  of  the  particular  means  suited  to  your 
circumstances." 

The  spirit  of  devotion  should  be  our  great  aim.  We 
are,  indeed,  buried  in  sense,  and  cannot  possibly  attain 
or  improve  this  spirit,  but  by  proper  means ;  yet  these 
means  are  to  be  adapted  and  varied  to  character  and 
situation. 

"  I  must  walk  with  God.  In  some  way  or  other,  what- 
ever be  my  character  or  profession,  I  must  acquire  the 
holy  habit  of  connecting  everything  that  passes  in  my 
house  aud  affairs,  with  God.  If  sickness  or  health  visit 
my  family,  my  eye  must  see  and  my  heart  must  acknow- 
ledge the  hand  of  God  therein.  Whether  my  affairs  move 
on  smoothly  or  ruggedly,  God  must  be  acknowledged  in 
them.  If  I  go  out  of  my  house  or  come  into  it,  I  must 
go  out  and  come  in  as  under  the  eye  of  God.  If  I  am 
occupied  in  business  all  day  long,  I  must  still  have  the 
glory  of  God  in  my  view.  If  I  have  any  affair  to  transact 
with  another,  I  must  pray  that  God  would  be  with  us  in 
that  affair,  lest  we  should  blunder,  and  injure  and  ruin 
each  other." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  real  Christian.  But,  instead 
of  such  a  spirit  as  this  among  the  great  body  of  tradesmen 
professing  themselves  religious,  what  do  we  see  but  a 
driving,  impetuous  pursuit  of  the  world  !  and,  in  this 
pursuit,  not  seldom  mean,  low,  suspicious,  yea  immoral 
practices  ! 

Yet  I  once  went  to  a  friend  for  the  express  purpose  of 
calling  him  out  into  the  world.  I  said  to  him,  "  It  is 
your  duty  to  accept  the  loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  push  yourself  forward  into  an  ampler  sphere."  But 
he  was  a  rare  character ;  and  his  case  was  rare.  His 
employers  had  said,  "  We  are  ashamed  you  should  remain 
so  long  a  servant  in  our  house,  with  the  whole  weight  of 
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affairs  on  you.  We  wish  you  to  enter  as  a  principal  with 
us,  and  will  advance  you  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  city;  it  is  your  due ;  we  are  dissatisfied 
to  see  you  in  your  present  sphere."  I  assured  him  that 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be  his  duty  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 
But  I  did  not  prevail.  He  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  often 
heard  from  you  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  get  to  heaven. 
I  have  often  heard  from  you  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to 
master  the  world.  I  have  every  thing  I  wish.  More 
would  encumber  me,  increase  my  difficulties,  and  en- 
danger me." 

Solitude  shows  us  what  we  should  be  ;  society  shows 
us  what  we  are.  Yet,  in  the  theory,  solitude  shows  us 
our  true  character  better  than  society.  A  man  in  his 
closet  will  find  nature  putting  herself  forth  in  actings, 
which  the  presence  of  others  would  restrain  him  from 
bringing  into  real  effect.  She  schemes  and  she  wishes, 
here,  without  reserve.  She  is  pure  nature.  An  enlight- 
ened and  vigilant  self-observer  is  surprised  and  alarmed. 
He  puts  himself  on  his  guard.  He  goes  forth  armed 
into  the  world.  But  society  shows  him  that  nature  is 
practically  evil.  The  circumstances  of  the  day  as  they 
arise  carry  him  away.  If  he  could  abstract  himself,  and 
follow  the  actings  of  his  own  mind  with  an  impartial  eye, 
he  could  not  believe  himself  to  be  the  man  who  had  en- 
tered into  the  world  with  such  holy  resolutions. 

Recollection  is  the  life  of  Religion.  The  Christian 
wants  to  know  no  new  thing,  but  to  have  his  heart  elevated 
more  above  the  world  by  secluding  himself  from  it  as 
much  as  his  duties  will  allow,  that  religion  may  effect 
this  its  great  end  by  bringing  its  sublime  hopes  and  pros- 
pects into  more  steady  action  on  the  mind. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  that  some  Christians  can  make 
so  little  of  Recollection  and  Retirement.  I  find  the  spirit 
of  the  world  a  strong  assimilating  principle.  I  find  it 
hurrying  my  mind  away  in  its  vortex,  and  sinking  me 
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among  the  dregs  and  filth  of  a  carnal  nature.  Even  my 
ministerial  employments  would  degenerate  into  a  mere 
following  of  my  trade  and  crying  of  my  wares.  I  am 
obliged  to  withdraw  myself  regularly,  and  to  say  to  my 
heart,  "  What  are  you  doing? — Where  are  you?" 


ON  A  SPIRITUAL  MIND. 

Dr.  Owen  says,  if  a  man  of  a  carnal  mind  is  brought 
into  a  large  company,  he  will  have  much  to  do :  if  into 
a  company  of  Christians,  he  will  feel  little  interest:  if 
into  a  smaller  company  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  he 
will  feel  still  less  ;  but  if  taken  into  a  closet  and  forced 
to  meditate  on  God  and  eternity,  this  will  be  insup- 
portable ! 

The  spiritual  man  is  born,  as  it  were,  into  a  new- 
world.  He  has  a  new  taste.  He  "  savours  the  things  of 
the  Spirit."     He  turns  to  God,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  many  can  understand  but 
little.  They  want  spiritual  taste.  Nay,  they  account  it 
enthusiasm.  Bishop  Horsley  will  go  all  the  way  with 
Christians  into  their  principles  ;  but  he  thinks  the  feelings 
and  desires  of  a  spiritual  mind  enthusiastical. 

There  are  various  characteristics  of  a  spiritual  mind. 

Self-loathing  is  a  characteristic  of  such  a  mind.  The 
axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  a  vain-glorious  spirit. 

It  maintains,  too,  a  walk  and  converse  with  God. 
Enoch  walked  with  God.  There  is  a  transaction  between 
God  and  the  spiritual  mind :  if  the  man  feels  dead  and 
heartless,  that  is  matter  of  complaint  to  God.  He  looks 
to  God  for  wisdom  for  the  day,  for  the  hour,  for  the 
business  in  hand. 

A  spiritual  mind  refers  its  affairs  to  God.  "  Let  God's 
will  be  obeyed  by  me  in  this  affair !  His  way  may  differ 
from  that  which  I  should  choose ;  but  let  it  be  so ! 
''Surely  I  have  behaved  and  quieted  myself  as  a  child 
that  is  weaned  of  his  mother:  my  soul  is  even  as  a 
weaned  child." 
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A  spiritual  mind  has  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
sensitive  plant.  "  I  shall  smart  if  I  touch  this  or  that." 
There  is  a  holy  shrinking  away  from  evil. 

A  spiritual  mind  enjoys,  at  times,  the  influx  of  a  holy 
joy  and  satisfaction,  which  surprises  even  itself.  When 
bereaved  of  creature-comforts,  it  can  sometimes  find  such 
a  repose  in  Christ  and  his  promises,  that  the  man  can 
say,  "  Well !  it  is  enough :  let  God  take  from  me  what 
else  he  pleases  !" 

A  spiritual  mind  is  a  mortified  mind.  The  church  of 
Rome  talks  much  of  mortification,  but  her  mortification  is 
not  radical  and  spiritual.  Simon  Stylites  will  willingly 
mortify  himself  on  his  pillar,  if  he  can  bring  people 
around  him  to  pray  to  him  to  pray  for  them.  But  the 
spiritual  mind  must  mortify  itself  in  whatever  would  retard 
its  ascent  toward  heaven :  it  must  rise  on  the  wings  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

A  spiritual  mind  is  an  ingenuous  mind.  There  is  a 
sort  of  hypocrisy  in  us  all.  We  are  not  quite  stripped 
of  all  disguise.  One  man  wraps  round  him  a  covering 
of  one  kind,  and  another  of  another.  They  who  think 
they  do  not  this,  yet  do  it  though  they  know  it  not. 

Yet  this  spiritual  mind  is  a  sublime  mind.  It  has  a 
vast  and  extended  view.  It  has  seen  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  Christ,  and  cannot  therefore  admire  the  "  goodly 
buildings"  of  the  temple :  as  Christ,  says  Fenelon,  had 
seen  his  Father's  house,  and  could  not  therefore  be  taken 
with  the  glory  of  the  earthly  structure  ! 

I  would  urge  young  persons,  when  they  are  staggered 
by  the  conversation  of  people  of  the  world,  to  dwell  on 
the  characteristics  of  a  spiritual  mind.  "If  you  cannot 
answer  their  arguments,  yet  mark  their  spirit ;  and  mark 
what  a  contrary  spirit  that  is  which  you  are  called  to 
cultivate." 

There  are  various  means  of  maintaining  and  promoting 
a  spiritual  mind.  Beware  of  saying  concerning  this  or 
that  evil,  "Is  it  not  a  little  one?"  Much  depends  on 
mortifying  the  body.  There  are  silent  marches  which 
the  flesh  will  steal  on  us :  the  temper  is  too  apt  to  rise ; 
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the  tongue  will  let  itself  loose  ;  the  imagination,  if  liberty 
is  given  to  it,  will  hurry  us  away.  Vain  company  will 
injure  the  mind :  carnal  professors  of  religion  especially 
will  lower  its  tone  ;  we  catch  a  contagion  from  such  men. 
Misemployment  of  time  is  injurious  to  the  mind ;  when 
reflecting,  in  illness,  on  my  past  years,  I  have  looked 
back  with  self-reproach  on  days  spent  in  my  study ;  I 
was  wading  through  history,  and  poetry,  and  monthly 
journals ;  but  I  was  in  my  study !  Another  man's 
trifling  is  notorious  to  all  observers ;  but  what  am  I 
doing?  Nothing,  perhaps,  that  has  a  reference  to  the 
spiritual  good  of  my  congregation  !  I  do  not  speak 
against  a  chastised  attention  to  literature,  but  the  abuse 
of  it.  Avoid  all  idleness  !  "  Exercise  thyself  unto  god- 
liness ;"  plan  for  God.  Beware  of  temptation  ;  the  mind 
which  has  dwelt  on  sinful  objects,  will  be  in  darkness 
for  days.  Associate  with  spiritually-minded  men  ;  the 
very  sight  of  a  good  man,  though  he  says  nothing, 
will  refresh  the  soul.  Contemplate  Christ ;  be  much  in 
retirement  and  prayer;  study  the  honour  and  glory  of 
your  Master. 


ON  DECLENSION  IN  RELIGION. 

A  Christian  may  decline  far  in  religion,  without  being 
suspected.  He  may  maintain  appearances.  Every  thing 
seems  to  others  to  go  on  well.  He  suspects  himself; 
for  it  requires  great  labour  to  maintain  appearances ;  es- 
pecially in  a  minister.  Discerning  hearers  will,  however, 
often  detect  such  declensions.  He  talks  over  his  old  mat- 
ters. He  says  his  things,  but  in  a  cold  and  unfeeling  man- 
ner. He  is  sound,  indeed,  in  doctrine:  perhaps  more  sound 
than  before  ;  for  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  soundness  of 
doctrine,  when  appearances  are  to  be  kept  up  in  a  declin- 
ing state  of  the  heart. 

Where  a  man  has  real  grace,  it  may  be  part  of  a 
dispensation  toward  him  that  he  is  suffered  to  decline. 
He  walked  carelessly.     He  was  left  to  decline,  that  he 
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might  be  brought  to  feel  his  need  of  vigilance.  If  he  is 
indulging  a  besetting  sin,  it  may  please  God  to  expose 
him,  especially  if  he  is  a  high-spirited  man,  that  he  may 
hang  down  his  head  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  acted  thus 
toward  David  and  Hezekiah.  But  this  is  pulling  down, 
in  order  to  build  up  again. 

The  causes  of  a  decline  in  religion  should  be  re- 
marked : — 

The  world  has  always  much  to  do  in  religious  declen- 
sion. A  minister  is  tempted,  perhaps,  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  a  name.  If  any  appetite  is  suffered  to  prevail, 
it  will  stupify  the  mind :  religion  is  an  abstract  and  ele- 
vated affair  :  "  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  to 
depart  from  hell  beneath."  Keeping  on  good  terms  with 
those  who  respect  us,  is  a  snare.  A  speculative  turn  of 
mind  is  a  snare ;  it  leads  to  that  "  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
which  departs  from  the  living  God."  Yain  confidence 
thinks  himself  in  no  danger  :  he  knows  the  truth ;  he  can 
dispute  for  the  truth  ;  "  What  should  we  fear?"  Why, 
that  we  have  no  fear.  Trifling  with  conscience,  is  a 
snare :  no  man  indulges  in  anything  which  his  conscience 
tells  him  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  it  will  at  length  wear 
away  his  spirituality  of  mind. 

The  symptoms  of  a  religious  decline  are  many  : — 

When  a  minister  begins  to  depart  from  God  and  to 
lose  a  spiritual  mind,  he  becomes  fond  sometimes  of  gen- 
teel company,  who*  can  entertain  him,  and  who  know  how 
to  respect  his  character !  This  genteel  spirit  is  suspi- 
cious :  it  is  associated  with  pride,  and  delicacy,  and  a  love 
of  ease  :  in  short,  it  "is  the  spirit  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  condescending  to  mean  things  ;  it  is  the  reverse 
of  the  spirit  of  our  Master. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  decline,  when  a  man  will  unneces- 
sarily expose  the  imperfections  of  the  religious  world. 
"  Such  a  man,"  he  will  say,  "  is  fond  of  praying;  but  he 
is  fond  of  money."  This  is  the  very  opposite  spirit  to 
that  of  St.  Paul,  who  speaks  even  weeping  of  those  who 
mind  earthly  things. 

A  violent  sectarian  spirit  is  a  sign  of  religious  declen- 
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sion.  Honest  men  stand  firm  for  the  vitals  of  religion  * 
If  the  mind  were  right,  the  circumstantials  of  religion 
would  not  be  made  matters  of  fierce  contention.  The 
spirit  of  St.  Paul  was  of  another  kind.  "  If  meat  make 
my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world 
standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.  One  believeth 
that  he  may  eat  all  things ;  another,  who  is  weak,  eateth 
herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth 
not ;  and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not,  judge  him  that 
eateth." 

Aversion  from  reproof  marks  a  state  of  religious  de- 
cline. The  man  cannot  bear  to  have  his  state  depicted, 
even  in  the  pulpit.  He  calls  the  preaching  which  searches 
and  detects  him,  Arminian  and  legal.  "Hast  thou  found 
me,  O  mine  enemy '?"  Why  should  he  quarrel  with  the 
truth?  If  that  truth  is  delivered  in  its  just  proportions, 
his  quarrel  is  with  God. 

Stupidity  under  chastisement  proves  a  man  to  be  under 
declension.  He  is  not  disposed  to  ask,  "  Wherefore  dost 
thou  contend  with  me  *?"  He  is  "  kicking  against  the 
pricks."  "He  is  stricken,  but  has  not  grieved."  He 
is   "  chastised,  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke." 

Such  a  man,  too,  has  often  a  high  mind.  He  is  un- 
humbled,  boasting,  stout-hearted.  He  is  ready  to  cen- 
sure every  one  but  himself. 

Unnecessary  occupation  is  another  evidence  of  declen- 
sion. Some  men  are  unavoidably  much  engaged  in  the 
world ;  to  such  men  God  will  give  especial  grace,  if  they 
seek  it;  and  they  shall  maintain  a  spirit  of  devotion  even  in 
the  bustle  and  occupation  of  their  affairs.  But  some  men 
"  will  be  rich,"  and  therefore  "  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
snare."  They  will  have  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  town; 
they  say  they  do  not  feel  this  affect  their  religious  state  ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  them  :  a  man  is  declined  from  God  be- 
fore he  enters  on  such  schemes :  a  spiritual  and  devout  man 
will  generally  find  the  business  on  which  he  is  already 
engaged  a  sufficient  snare. 

In  short,  the  symptoms  may  be  this  or  that,  but  the 
disease   is  a  dead  palsy.      "  Ephraim !  he  hath   mixed 
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himself  among  the  people  :  Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned. 
Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength,  and  he  knoweth  it 
not :  yea,  grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he 
knoweth  it  not." 


ON  A  CHRISTIAN'S  ASSOCIATING  WITH  IR- 
RELIGIOUS PERSONS  FOR  THEIR  GOOD. 

Christ  is  an  example  to  us  of  entering  into  mixed 
society.  But  our  imitation  of  him  herein  must  admit  of 
restrictions.  A  feeble  man  must  avoid  danger.  If  any 
one  could  go  into  society  as  Christ  did,  then  let  him  go  ; 
let  him  attend  marriage  feasts  and  Pharisees'  houses. 

Much  depends  on  a  Christian's  observing  his  call,  the 
openings  which  Providence  may  make  before  him.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  he  frequents  public  company  in 
order  to  retard  the  progress  of  evil. 

But,  when  in  company  of  people  of  the  world,  we 
should  treat  them  kindly  and  tenderly,  with  feeling  and 
compassion.  They  should  be  assisted,  if  they  are  inclined 
to  receive  assistance.  But  if  a  Christian  falls  into  the 
society  of  a  mere  worldling,  it  must  be  like  the  meet- 
ing of  two  persons  in  rain — they  will  part  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  a  man  loves  such  company,  it  is  an  evil  symp- 
tom. 

It  is  a  Christian's  duty  to  maintain  a  kind  intercourse, 
if  practicable,  with  his  relatives.  And  he  must  duly  ap- 
preciate their  state.  If  not  religious,  they  cannot  see  and 
feel  and  taste  his  enjoyments  :  they  accommodate  them- 
selves to  him,  and  he  accommodates  himself  to  them.  It 
is  much  a  matter  of  accommodation  on  both  sides. 

Avoid  disgusting  such  friends  unnecessarily.  A  pre- 
cise man,  for  instance,  must  be  humoured.  Your  friends 
set  down  your  religion,  perhaps,  as  a  case  of  humour. 

Cultivate  good  sense.  If  your  friends  perceive  you 
Weak  in  any  part  of  your  views  and  conduct,  they  will 
think  you  weak  in  your  religion. 

Avoid  vain  jangling.  There  is  a  disposition  in  such 
l3 
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frieDds  to  avoid  important  and  pinching  truth.  If  you 
will  converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  they 
will  often  endeavour  to  draw  you  on  to  such  points  as 
predestination.  They  will  ask  you  what  you  think  of  the 
salvation  of  infants  and  of  the  heathen.  All  this  is  meant 
to  throw  out  the  great  question. 

Seize  favourable  occasions  :  not  only  the  mollia  tem- 
pora  fandi ;  but  when  public  characters  and  public 
events  furnish  occasions  of  profitable  reflection. 

Bring  before  your  friends  the  extreme  childishness  of 
a  sinful  state.  Treat  worldly  amusements  as  puerile 
things.  People  of  the  world  are  sick  at  heart  of  their 
very  pleasures. 


ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH. 

It  belongs  to  our  very  relation  to  God,  to  set  apart  a 
portion  of  our  time  for  his  service ;  but,  as  it  might  have 
been  difficult  for  conscience  to  determine  what  that  por- 
tion should  be,  God  has  prescribed  it :  and  the  ground  of 
the  observance  remains  the  same,  whether  the  remem- 
brance of  God's  resting  from  his  work,  or  any  other  rea- 
son, be  assigned  as  the  more  immediate  cause. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  partly  of  political  institution, 
and  partly  of  moral  obligation.  So  far  as  it  was  a  politi- 
cal appointment,  designed  to  preserve  the  Jews  distinct 
from  other  nations,  it  is  abrogated :  so  far  as  it  was 
of  moral  obligation,  it  remains  in  force. 

Our  Lord  evidently  designed  to  relax  the  strictness  of 
the  observance.  Christianity  is  not  a  hedge  placed  round 
a  peculiar  people.  A  slave  might  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  though  obliged  to  work  as  a  slave  on  the 
Sabbath ;  he  might  be  "in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day," 
though  in  the  mines  of  Patmos. 

Difficulties  often  arise  in  respect  to  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  I  tell  conscientious  persons,  "  If  you  have 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  are  in  an  employment  con- 
trary to  Christianity,  you  will  labour  to  escape  from  it, 
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and  God  ^vill  open  your  way."  If  such  a  man's  heart  be 
right,  he  will  not  throw  himself  out  of  his  employment 
the  first  day  he  suspects  himself  to  be  wrong,  but  he  will 
pray  and  wait  till  his  way  shall  be  opened  before  him. 

Christ  came  not  to  abolish  the  Sabbath,  but  to  explain 
and  enforce  it,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  law.  Its  observ- 
ance was  nowhere  positively  enjoined  by  him,  because 
Christianity  was  to  be  practicable,  and  was  to  go  into  all 
nations ;  and  it  goes  thither  stripped  of  its  precise  and 
various  circumstances.  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  Day,"  seems  to  be  the  soul  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. 

In  this  view  of  the  day,  a  thousand  frivolous  questions 
concerning  its  observance  would  be  answered.  "  What 
can  I  do  ?"  says  one  :  I  answer,  "  Do  what  true  servants 
of  God  will  do.  Bend  not  to  what  is  wrong.  Be  in  the 
Spirit.     God  will  help  you." 

In  short,  we  are  going  to  spend  a  Sabbath  in  eternity. 
The  Christian  will  acquire  as  much  of  the  Sabbath-spirit 
as  he  can.  And,  in  proportion  to  a  man's  real  piety  in 
every  age  of  the  church,  he  will  be  found  to  have  been  a 
diligent  observer  of  the  Sabbath-day. 


ON  JUDGING  JUSTLY. 

A  perfectly  just  and  sound  mind  is  a  rare  and  in- 
valuable gift.  But  it  is  still  much  more  unusual  to  see 
such  a  mind  unbiassed  in  all  its  actings.  God  has  given 
this  soundness  of  mind  but  to  few  ;  and  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  few  escape  the  bias  of  some  predilection,  per- 
haps habitually  operating;  and  none  are,  at  all  times  and 
perfectly,  free.  I  once  saw  this  subject  forcibly  illustrated. 
A  watchmaker  told  me,  that  a  gentleman  had  put  an  ex- 
quisite watch  into  his  hands,  that  went  irregularly.  It 
was  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as  was  ever  made.  He 
took  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again  twenty  times. 
No  manner  of  defect  was  to  be  discovered,  and  yet  the 
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watch  went  intolerably.  At  last  it  struck  him,  that,  pos- 
sibly, the  balance-wheel  might  have  been  near  a  magnet. 
On  applying  a  needle  to  it,  he  found  his  suspicion  true. 
Here  was  all  the  mischief.  The  steel  work  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  watch  had  a  perpetual  influence  on  its 
motions  ;  and  the  watch  went  as  well  as  possible  with  a 
new  wheel.  If  the  soundest  mind  be  magnetized  by  any 
predilection,  it  must  act  irregularly. 

Prejudice  is  often  the  result  of  such  strong  asso- 
ciations, that  it  acts  involuntarily,  in  spite  of  conviction 
and  resolution.  The  first  step  toward  its  eradication  is 
the  persevering  habit  of  presenting  it  to  the  mind  in  its 
true  colours. 

If  a  man  will  look  at  most  of  his  prejudices,  he  will 
find  that  they  arise  from  his  field  of  view  being  necessarily 
narrow,  like  the  eye  of  the  fly.  He  can  have  but  little 
better  notions  of  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  as  has  been 
well  said,  than  a  fly  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral can  have  of  the  whole  structure.  He  is  offended, 
therefore,  by  inequalities  which  are  lost  in  the  grand  de- 
sign. This  persuasion  will  fortify  him  against  many 
injurious  and  troublesome  prejudices. 

Just  judgment  depends  on  the  simplicity  and  the 
strength  of  the  mind.  The  eye  which  conveys  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  scene  of  the  mind,  must  be  unclouded  and 
strong.  If  the  mental  eye  be  not  single,  the  judgment 
will  be  warped  by  some  little,  mean,  and  selfish  interests  ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  capable  of  a  wide  and  distant  range,  the 
decision  will  be  partial  and  imperfect.  For  example :  a 
man,  with  either  of  these  failings,  will  be  likely  to  blind 
his  eyes  from  the  conviction  that  would  dart  on  him, 
when  he  places  a  son  or  a  friend  in  any  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, because  he  is  his  son  or  his  friend  ;  when  a  single 
or  a  strong  eye  would  show  him3  that  the  interests  of 
religion   and  truth  required   him    to   prefer  some  other 
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person.  The  mind  must  be  raised  above  the  petty  in- 
terests and  affairs  of  life,  and  pursue  supremely  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  church. 

Some  minds  are  so  diseased,  that  they  can  see  an  affair 
only  in  that  light  in  which  passion  or  predilection  first 
presented  it,  or  as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  The  essence, 
the  truth  of  the  thing,  which  must  give  character  to  the 
whole,  and  on  which  all  just  decision  must  depend,  may 
lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  may  be  a  nice  affair.  But 
such  minds  cannot  enter  into  it.  It  is  as  though  I  should 
try  to  convince  such  persons,  allowing  me  that  the  pineal 
gland  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  that,  however  fair  and  per- 
fect the  form,  the  man  wanted  the  essence  of  his  being, 
in  wanting  that  apparently  insignificant  part  of  his  body. 
Such  men  would  say,  "  Here  is  a  striking  and  perfect 
form  ;  all  parts  are  harmonious  ;  life  animates  the  frame ; 
the  machine  plays  admirably  ;  what  has  this  little  insig- 
nificant member  to  do  with  it  ?'?  And  yet  this  is  the 
essential  and  characterizing  part  of  the  man. 

Every  man  has  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  which  gives 
a  colouring  and  tinge  to  his  thoughts.  I  have  particu- 
larly detected  this  in  myself  with/espect  to  public  affairs. 
I  have  such  an  immediate  view  of  God  acting  in  them, 
that  all  the  great  men,  who  make  such  a  noise  and  bustle 
on  the  scene,  seem  to  me  like  so  many  mere  puppets. 
God  is  moving  them  all  to  effect  his  own  designs.  They 
cannot  advance  a  step  whither  he  does  not  lead,  nor  stand 
a  moment  where  he  does  not  place  them.  Now,  this  is  a 
view  of  things  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  take  as  a  Chris- 
tian. But  the  evil  lies  here.  I  dwell  so  much  on  the 
view  of  the  matter  to  which  the  turn  of  my  mind  leads 
me,  that  I  forget  sometimes  the  natural  tendencies  of 
things.  God  uses  all  things,  but  not  so  as  to  destroy  their 
natural  tendencies.  They  are  good  or  evil,  according  to 
their  own  nature ;  not  according  to  the  use  which  he  makes 
of  them. 
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The  mind  has  a  constant  tendency  to  conform  itself  to 
the  sentiments  and  cast  of  thinking  with  which  it  is 
chiefly  conversant,  either  among  books  or  men.  If  the 
influence  remain  undetected,  it  grows  soon  into  an  inve- 
terate habit  of  obliquity.  Even  if  it  be  detected,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  bring  back  the  mind 
to  the  standard,  especially  if  there  be  anything  in  its  con- 
stitution which  assimilates  itself  to  the  error.  I  was  once 
much  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  mystical  writers.  A 
book  of  Dr.  Owen's  clearly  convinced  me  that  they  erred  ; 
yet  I  found  my  mind  ever  inclining  toward  them,  and 
winding  round  like  the  biassed  bowl.  I  saw  clearly  the 
absurdity  of  the  notions  in  their  view  of  them,  and  yet  I 
was  ever  talking  of  "self-annihilation,"  &c,  and  am  not 
even  now  rid  of  the  thing. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

I  delight  to  contemplate  St.  Paul  as  an  appointed 
pattern.  Men  might  have  questioned  the  propriety  of 
urging  on  them  the  example  of  Christ :  they  might  have 
said  that  we  are  necessarily  in  dissimilar  circumstances. 
But  St.  Paul  stands  up  in  like  case  with  ourselves,  a 
model  of  ministerial  virtues. 

We  consider  him,  perhaps,  in  point  of  character,  more 
the  immediate  subject  of  extraordinary  inspiration,  than 
he  was  in  reality.  And  this  mistake  affects  our  view  of 
him  in  two  different  ways. 

We  suppose,  at  one  time,  that  his  virtues  were  so  much 
the  effect  of  extraordinary  communications,  that  he  is  no 
proper  model  for  us ;  whereas  he  was  no  farther  fitted  to 
his  circumstances  than  every  Christian  has  warrant  to 
expect  to  be,  so  far  as  his  circumstances  are  similar. 

At  another  time,  perhaps,  though  we  acknowledge  and 
revere  his  distinguished  character,  yet  our  view  of  his 
virtues  is  exalted  beyond  due  measure.  We  should 
remember,  that,  as  he  was  fitted  for  his  circumstances, 
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so  he  was,  in  a  great  degree,  made  by  them.  Many  men 
are,  doubtless,  executing  their  appointed  task  in  retire- 
ment and  silence,  who  would  unfold  a  character  beyond 
all  expectation,  if  Providence  were  to  lead  them  into  a 
scene  where  the  world  rose  up  in  arms,  and  they  were 
sent  forth  into  it  under  a  clear  conviction  of  an  especial 
mission.  The  history  of  the  church  seems  to  show  us 
that  the  effects  of  grace,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  have 
been  the  same  in  all  ages. 

In  speaking  of  St.  Paul,  it  has  been  usual  to  magnify 
his  learning,  among  the  many  other  great  qualities  which 
he  possessed.  That  point  seems  never  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  made  out.  Hew  as  an  educated  Pharisee  ; 
but  farther  than  this  I  think  we  cannot  go.  His  quota- 
tions from  the  Greek  poets  are  not  evidences  of  even  a 
school-boy's  learning  in  our  day;  for  we  forget,  when  we 
talk  of  them,  that  he  was  a  Roman  quoting  Greek.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  thing  more  in  his  famous  speech  in  the 
Areopagus,  so  often  produced  as  evidence  on  this  subject, 
than  the  line  of  argument  to  which  a  strong  and  energetic 
mind  would  lead  him.  If  we  talk  of  his  talents,  indeed, 
he  rises  almost  beyond  admiration ;  but  they  were  talents 
of  a  certain  order ;  and  the  very  display  which  we  have 
of  them  seems  a  strong  corroborative  proof,  that  he  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  profoundly  learned  man  of  his  day. 
For  instance,  had  he  studied  Aristotle,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  but  he  must  have  caught  some 
influence  which  we  should  have  seen  in  his  writings. 
But  there  is  nothing  like  the  dry,  logical,  metaphysical 
character  of  that  school,  which  yet  had  then  given  the 
law  to  the  seats  of  science  and  philosophy.  Instead  of 
this,  we  see  every  where  the  copious,  diffusive,  declaim- 
ing, discursive,  but  sublime,  and  wise,  and  effective, 
mind. 

There  is  a  true  apostolicism  in  the  character  of  St. 
Paul.     It  is  a  combination  of  zeal  and  love. 

The  zeal  of  some  men  is  of  a  haughty,  unbending, 
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ferocious  character.  They  have  the  letter  of  truth,  but 
they  mount  the  pulpit  like  prize-fighters.  It  is  with 
them  a  perpetual  scold.  This  spirit  is  a  reproach  to  the 
Gospel.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  seems 
to  have  laboured  to  win  men. 

But  there  is  an  opposite  extreme.  The  love  of  some 
men  is  all  milk  and  mildness  !  There  is  so  much  deli- 
cacy, and  so  much  fastidiousness  !  They  touch  with 
such  tenderness  !  and  if  the  patient  shrinks,  they  will 
touch  no  more !  The  times  are  too  flagrant  for  such  a 
disposition.  The  Gospel  is  sometimes  preached  in  this 
way,  till  all  the  people  agree  with  the  preacher.  He 
gives  no  offence,  and  he  does  no  good  ! 

But  St.  Paul  united  and  blended  love  and  zeal.  He 
must  win  souls :  but  he  will  labour  to  do  this  by  all 
possible  lawful  contrivances.  "I  am  made  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some.  Zeal, 
alone,  may  degenerate  into  ferociousness  and  brutality; 
and  love,  alone,  into  fastidiousness  and  delicacy;  but  the 
apostle  combined  both  qualities ,  and,  more  perfectly 
than  other  men,  realized  the  union  of  ihefortiter  in  re 
with  the  suaviter  in  modo. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The  Moravians  seem  to  have  very  nearly  hit  on  Chris- 
tianity. They  appear  to  have  found  out  what  sort  of  a 
thing  it  is — its  quietness — meekness — patience — spiritu- 
ality— heavenliness — and  order.  But  they  want  fire.  A 
very  superior  woman  among  them  once  said  to  me,  that 
there  wanted  another  body,  the  character  of  which  should 
be  combined  from  the  Moravians  and  the  Methodists. 
The  Moravians  have  failed,  in  making  too  little  of  preach- 
ing ;  as  the  Methodists  have  done,  in  making  too  much 
of  it. 

The  grandest  operations,  both  in  nature  and  in  grace, 
are  the  most  silent   and  imperceptible.       The  shallow 
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brook  babbles  in  its  passage,  and  is  beard  by  every  one ; 
but  the  coming  on  of  the  seasons  is  silent  and  unseen. 
The  storm  rages  and  alarms ;  but  its  fury  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  its  effects  are  partial  and  soon  remedied : 
but  the  dew,  though  gentle  and  unheard,  is  immense  in 
quantity,  and  the  very  life  of  large  portions  of  the  earth. 
And  these  are  pictures  of  the  operations  of  grace,  in  the 
church  and  in  the  soul. 

Atheism  is  a  characteristic  of  our  day.  On  the  sen- 
timents, manners,  pursuits,  amusements,  and  dealings  of 
the  great  body  of  mankind,  there  is  written  in  broad  cha- 
racters, "  Without  God  in  the  world  I" 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  warm, 
blundering  man  does  more  for  the  world  than  a  frigid,  wise 
man.  A  man  who  gets  into  a  habit  of  inquiring  about 
proprieties  and  expediencies  and  occasions,  often  spends 
his  life  without  doing  anything  to  the  purpose.  The 
state  of  the  world  is  such,  and  so  much  depends  on  ac- 
tion, that  every  thing  seems  to  say  loudly  to  every  man, 
«f  Do  something"—"  Do  it"—"  Do  it." 

Providence  is  a  greater  mystery  than  religion.  The 
state  of  the  world  is  more  humiliating  to  our  reason;  than 
the  Gospel.  A  reflecting  Christian  sees  more  to  excite 
his  astonishment  and  to  exercise  his  faith  in  the  state  of 
things  between  Temple  Bar  and  St.  Paul's,  than  in  what 
he  reads  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  See  the  description 
of  the  workings  of  God's  providence,  in  the  account  of 
the  cherubim  in  the  first  and  tenth  chapters  of  Ezekiel. 

The  scheme  and  machinery  of  redemption  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  water-works  at  Marly.  We  consider 
a  part  of  that  complicated  machinery,  and  we  cannot  cal- 
culate on  the  effects  ;  but  we  see  that  they  are  produced. 
We  cannot  explain  to  a  philosopher  the  system  of  re- 
demption, and  the  mode  of  conducting  and  communicat- 
ing its  benefits  to  the  human  soul ;  but  we  know  that  it 
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yields  the  water  of  life — civilisation,  to  a  barbarian — 
direction,  to  a  wanderer — support,  to  those  that  are  ready 
to  perish. 

It  is  manifest  that  God  designed  to  promote  inter- 
course and  commerce  among  men,  by  giving  to  each  cli- 
mate its  appropriate  productions.  It  is,  in  itself,  not  only 
innocent,  but  laudable.  All  trade,  however,  which  is 
founded  in  embellishment,  is  founded  in  depravity.  So 
also  is  that  spirit  of  trade  which  pushes  men  on  dan- 
gerous competitions.  Many  tradesmen,  professedly  reli- 
gious, seem  to  look  on  their  trade  as  a  vast  engine,  which 
will  be  worked  to  no  good  effect,  if  it  be  not  worked  with 
the  whole  vigour  of  the  soul.  This  is  an  intoxicating  and 
ruinous  mistake.  So  far  as  they  live  under  the  power  of 
religion,  they  will  pursue  their  trade  for  sustenance  and 
provision  ;  but  not  even  that,  with  unseasonable  attention 
and  with  eagerness  :  much  less  will  religion  suffer  them 
to  bury  themselves  in  it,  when  its  objects  are  something 
beyond  these :  and,  least  of  all,  will  it  leave  them  to  de- 
ceive themselves  with  certain  commercial  maxims,  so  far 
removed  from  simplicity  and  integrity  that  I  have  been 
often  shocked  beyond  measure  at  hearing  them  coun- 
tenanced and  adopted  by  some  religious  professors. 

Eteey  man  should  aim  to  do  one  thing  well.  If  he 
dissipates  his  attention  on  several  objects,  he  may  have 
excellent  talents  entrusted  to  him,  but  they  will  be  en- 
trusted to  no  good  end.  Concentrated  on  his  proper 
object,  they  might  have  a  vast  energy  ;  but,  dissipated 
on  several,  they  will  have  none.  Let  other  objects  be 
pursued,  indeed ;  but  only  so  far  as  they  may  subserve 
the  main  purpose.  By  neglecting  this  rule,  I  have  seen 
frivolity  and  futility  written  on  minds  of  great  power;  and, 
by  regarding  it,  I  have  seen  very  limited  minds  acting  in 
the  first  rank  of  their  profession :  I  have  seen  a  large 
capital  and  a  great  stock  dissipated,  and  the  man  reduced 
to  beggary ;  and  I  have  seen  a  small  capital  and  stock 
improved  to  great  riches. 
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To  effect  any  purpose  in  study,  the  mind  must  be  con- 
centrated. If  any  other  subject  plays  on  the  fancy  than 
that  which  ought  to  be  exclusively  before  it,  the  mind  is 
divided ;  and  both  are  neutralized,  so  as  to  lose  their 
effect.  Just  as  when  I  learnt  two  systems  of  short-hand. 
I  was  familiar  with  Gurney's  method,  and  wrote  it  with 
ease  ;  but,  when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  learn  Byrom's, 
they  destroyed  each  other,  and  I  could  write  neither. 

There  should  be  something  obvious,  determinate,  and 
positive,  in  a  man's  reasons  for  taking  a  journey,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a  minister.  Such  events  and  consequences 
may  be  connected  with  it  in  every  step,  that  he  ought,  in 
no  case,  to  be  more  simply  dependent  on  the  great  Ap- 
pointer  of  means  and  occasions.  Several  journeys  which 
I  thought  myself  called  on  to  take,  I  have  since  had  rea- 
son to  think  I  should  not  have  taken.  Negative,  and 
even  doubtful  reasons,  may  justify  him  in  choosing  the 
safer  side  of  staying  at  home;  but  there  ought  to  be 
something  more  in  the  reasons  which  put  him  out  of  his 
way,  to  meet  the  unknown  consequences  of  a  voluntary 
change  of  station.  Let  there  always  be  a  "  Because  "  to 
meet  the  "  Why  ?" 

I  sometimes  see,  as  I  sit  in  my  pew  at  St.  John's 
during  the  Service,  an  idle  fellow  saunter  into  the  chapel. 
He  gapes  about  him  for  a  few  minutes ;  finds  nothing  to 
interest  and  arrest  him;  seems  scarcely  to  understand 
what  is  going  forward  ;  and,  after  a  lounge  or  two,  goes 
out  again.  I  look  at  him,  and  think,  "  Thou  art  a  won- 
derful creature  !  A  perfect  miracle  !  What  a  machine 
is  that  body  !  curiously,  fearfully,  wonderfully  framed ! 
An  intricate,  delicate,  but  harmonious  and  perfect  struc- 
ture !  And,  then,  to  ascend  to  thy  soul !  its  nature,  its 
capacities  !  its  actual  state !  its  designation !  its  eternal 
condition  !  I  am  lost  in  amazement !"  While  he  seems 
to  have  no  more  consciousness  of  all  this,  than  the  brutes 
which  perish ! 
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Sin,  pursued  to  its  tendencies,  would  pull  God  from 
his  throne.  Though  I  have  a  deep  conviction  of  its  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness,  I  live  not  a  week  without  seeing  some 
exhibition  of  its  malignity  which  draws  from  me,  "  Well ! 
who  could  have  imagined  this  ?"  Sin  would  subjugate 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell  to  itself.  It  would  make  the  uni- 
verse the  minion  of  its  lusts,  and  all  beings  bow  down 
and  worship. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  awful  points  of  view  in  which  we 
can  consider  God,  that,  as  a  righteous  Governor  of  the 
world,  concerned  to  vindicate  his  own  glory,  he  has  laid 
himself  under  a  kind  of  holy  necessity  to  purify  the  un- 
clean, or  to  sink  him  into  perdition. 

It  is  one  of  the  curses  of  error,  that  the  man  who  is 
the  subject  of  it,  if  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
better  informed,  cannot  possibly  do  right,  so  far  as  he  is 
under  it.  He  has  brought  himself  into  an  utter  incapacity 
of  acting  virtuously ;  since  it  is  vicious  to  obey  an  ill- 
informed  conscience,  if  that  conscience  might  have  been 
better  informed ;  and  certainly  vicious  to  disobey  con- 
science, whether  it  be  well  or  ill  informed. 

The  approaches  of  sin  are  like  the  conduct  of  Jael. 
It  "  brings  butter  in  a  lordly  dish."  It  bids  high  for  the 
soul.  But,  when  it  has  fascinated  and  lulled  the  victim, 
the  nail  and  the  hammer  are  behind. 

I  have  met  with  one  case  in  my  ministry,  very  fre- 
quent and  very  distressing.  A  man  says  to  me,  "  I  ap- 
prove all  you  say.  I  see  things  to  be  just  as  you  state 
them.  I  see  a  necessity,  a  propriety,  a  beauty  in  the 
religion  of  Christ.  I  see  it  to  be  interesting  and  im- 
portant. But  I  do  not  feel  it ;  I  cannot  feel  it.  I  have 
no  spirit  of  prayer.  My  heart  belies  my  head ;  its 
affections  refuse  to  follow  my  convictions."  If  this  com- 
plaint be  ingenuous,  it  is  an  evidence  of  grace ;  and  I  say, 
"  Wait  for  God,  and  he  will  appear."     But,  too  often,  it 
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is  not  ingenuous ;  the  heart  is  actually  indisposed  ;  some 
tyrant  holds  it  in  bondage.  The  complaint  is  a  mockery, 
because  there  is  no  sincerity  of  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
object  of  which  it  pretends  to  lament  the  want ;  there  is 
no  sincere  desire  and  prayer  for  the  quickening  and 
breathing  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  on  the  torpid  soul. 

The  man  who  labours  to  "  please  his  neighbour  for 
his  good  to  edification/'  has  "  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ."  It  is  a  sinner  trying  to  help  a  sinner.  How 
different  the  face  of  things  if  this  spirit  prevailed !  if 
Dissenters  were  like  Henry,  and  Watts,  and  Doddridge ; 
and  Churchmen  like  Leighton  !  The  man  who  comes 
prominently  forward  in  any  way  may  expect  to  be  found 
fault  with  ;  one  will  call  him  harsh,  and  another  a  trimmer. 
A  hard  man  may  be  reverenced,  but  men  will  like  him 
best  at  a  distance  ;  he  is  an  iron  man ;  he  is  not  like 
Jesus  Christ ;  Christ  might  have  driven  Thomas  from 
his  presence  for  his  unreasonable  incredulity ;  but  not  so ! 
It  is  as  though  he  had  said,  "  I  will  come  down  to  thy 
weakness;  if  thou  canst  not  believe  without  thrusting 
thy  hand  into  my  side,  then  thrust  in  thy  hand."  Even 
a  feeble,  but  kind  and  tender  man,  will  effect  more  than 
a  genius,  who  is  rough  or  artificial.  There  is  danger, 
doubtless,  of  humouring  others  ;  and  against  this  we 
must  be  on  our  guard.  It  is  a  kind  and  accommodating 
spirit  at  which  we  must  aim.  When  the  two  goats  met 
on  the  bridge  which  was  too  narrow  to  allow  them  either 
to  pass  each  other  or  to  return,  the  goat  which  lay  down 
that  the  other  might  walk  over  him  was  a  finer  gentleman 
than  Lord  Chesterfield. 

To  expect  disease  wherever  he  goes,  and  to  lay  himself 
out  in  the  application  of  remedies,  is  that  habit  of  mind 
which  is  best  suited  to  a  Christian  while  he  passes 
through  the  world,  if  he  would  be  most  effectually  useful. 

The  Papists  and  Puritans  erred,  in  opposite  extremes, 
in  their  treatment  of  mankind.      The  Papists,  almost  to 
m  3 
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a  man,  considered  the  mass  of  men  as  mere  animals,  and 
to  be  led  by  the  senses.  Even  Fenelon  fell  into  this  way 
of  thinking.  Some  few  fine  spirits  were  to  be  found, 
which  were  capable  of  other  treatment ;  but  the  herd 
they  thought  capable  of  nothing  but  seeing  and  hearing. 
The  Puritans,  on  the  contrary,  treated  man  as  though  he 
had  nothing  of  the  animal  about  him.  There  was  among 
them  a  total  excision  of  all  amusement  and  recreation. 
Every  thing  was  effort.  Every  thing  was  severe.  I 
brave  heard  a  man  of  this  school  preach  on  the  distinction 
between  justifying  and  saving  faith.  He  tried  to  make 
his  hearers  enter  into  these  niceties ;  whereas  faith,  in  its 
bold  and  leading  features,  should  have  been  presented  to 
them,  if  any  effect  was  expected.  The  bulk  of  mankind 
are  capable  of  much  more  than  the  Papist  allows,  but  are 
incapable  of  that  which  the  Puritan  supposes.  They 
should  be  treated,  in  opposition  to  both,  as  rational  and 
feeling  creatures,  but  upon  a  bold  and  palpable  ground. 


I  have  seen  such  sin  in  the  Church,  that  I  have  been 
often  brought  by  it  to  a  sickly  state  of  mind.  But,  when 
I  have  turned  to  the  world,  I  have  seen  sin  working  there 
in  such  measures  and  forms,  that  I  have  turned  back 
again  to  the  Church  with  more  wisdom  of  mind  and  more 
affection  to  it,  tainted  as  it  is.  I  see  sin,  however,  no- 
where put  on  such  an  odious  appearance  as  in  the  Church. 
It  mixes  itself  with  the  most  holy  things,  and  debases 
them,  and  turns  them  to  its  own  purposes.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  the  very  pinnacles  of  the  temple.  The  history  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  church  has  also  checked  the  dis- 
gust which  would  arise  from  seeing  the  impure  state  of 
things  before  our  eyes.  Folly  and  wickedness  sported 
themselves  even  then,  in  almost  all  possible  forms.  I 
turn,  in  such  states  of  mind,  to  two  portraits  in  my  study 
— John  Bradford  and  Archbishop  Leigh  ton.  These  never 
fail,  in  such  cases,  to  speak  forcibly  to  my  heart,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  all,  there  is  pure  religion,  and  to  tell  me 
what  that  religion  is. 
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The  joy  of  religion  is  an  exorcist  to  the  mind.    It  ex- 
pels the  demons  of  carnal  mirth  and  madness. 


The  union  of  Christians  to  Christ,  their  common 
Head,  and,  by  means  of  the  influence  which  they  derive 
from  him,  one  to  another,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  load- 
stone. It  not  only  attracts  the  particles  of  iron  to  itself, 
by  the  magnetic  virtue ;  but;  by  this  virtue,  it  unites  them 
one  anions  another. 


Some  considerable  defect  is  always  visible,  in  the 
greatest  men,  to  a  discerning  eye.  We  idolise  the  best 
characters  because  we  see  them  partially.  Let  us  ac- 
knowledge excellence,  and  ascribe  the  glory  where  it  is 
due,  while  we  honour  the  possessor ;  but  let  us  remem- 
ber that  God  has,  by  leaving  his  greatest  servants  to  the 
natural  operation  of  human  frailty  in  some  point  or  other 
of  their  character,  written  on  the  face  of  the  Christian 
church,  "  Cease  ye  from  man  !"  He  does  by  perfection 
in  character,  as  he  did  by  the  body  of  Moses  ;  he  hides  it, 
that  it  may  not  be  idolised.  Our  affections,  our  preju- 
dices, or  our  ignorance,  cover  the  creature  with  a  dazzling 
veil ;  but  he  lifts  it  up,  and  seems  to  say,  "  See  the  crea- 
ture you  admire  !" 

A  Man  who  thinks  himself  to  have  attained  Christian 
perfection,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  insisted  on 
by  some  persons,  either  deceives  himself,  by  calling  sin 
infirmity,  or  Satan  leaves  him  undisturbed  in  false  secu- 
rity, 6t  the  demon  of  pride  overcomes  the  demon  of  lust. 


The  trials  of  the  tempted  Christian  are  often  sent  for 
the  use  of  others,  and  are  made  the  riches  of  all  around 
him. 

If  I  were  not  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  reality  of  my  own  experience,  I 
should  be  confounded  on  all  sides,  from  within  and  from 
without,  in  the  world  and  in  the  church. 
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If  a  good  man  cannot  prevent  evil,  he  will  hang  heavy 
on  its  wings,  and  retard  its  progress. 

We  are  too  much  disposed  to  look  at  the  outside  of 
things.  The  face  of  every  affair  chiefly  affects  us.  Were 
God  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  to  show  us  but  a  little  of 
the  reality,  and  the  relations  of  the  most  apparently  mys- 
terious and  complicated  dispensations,  we  should  acqui- 
esce with  reverence  and  admiration.  A  minister,  for 
example,  may  be  taken  away  in  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
mising career,  or  in  the  midst  of  great  uesfulness.  If  we 
cannot  perceive  any  direct  reason  for  this  providence,  we 
stand  amazed.  But,  if  we  could  look  forward  into  the 
farther  life  of  such  men,  we  should  probably  see  that  they 
were  taken  away  in  mercy  to  themselves,  to  the  church, 
or  to  the  world. 

I  have  seen  too  much  of  life,  to  have  anything  to  do  in 
the  troubled  waters  of  my  friends,  by  way  of  giving 
advice ;  unless  they  will  allow  me  to  remain  in  secret. 
This  especially  applies  to  some  Christians  of  more  sin- 
cerity than  prudence.  An  opinion  given  on  difficult  and 
controverted  cases,  in  confidence  of  its  being  used  only  as 
a  private  principle  of  action,  has  been  quoted  as  authority 
in  defence  of  the  conduct  founded  on  it. 

Many  duties  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  religion, 
concerning  which  there  is  perhaps  not  one  express  precept 
to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Private,  family,  or  public 
devotions  are  nowhere  enjoined ;  as  to  the  time,  or  fre- 
quency, or  manner  of  performing  them.  Yet  they  are  so 
strongly  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  religion,  and  they 
are  supposed  so  necessarily  to  flow  from  the  divine  princi- 
ple of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul,  that  those  men  greatly  err, 
who  think  themselves  not  obliged  by  their  religion  to  the 
most  diligent  use  of  them  that  circumstances  will  allow. 
And,  surely,  we  may  trace  here  the  footsteps  of  divine 
wisdom.  If  it  had  been  said,  "  Thou  shalt  do  this  or  that, 
at  such  and  such  times,"  this  would  have  brought  a  yoke 
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on  the  neck  of  the  Christian ;  and,  even  when  absolutely 
unavoidable  circumstances  prevented  him  from  complying 
with  the  injunction,  would  have  left  sin  on  his  conscience; 
while  the  way  in  which  the  duty  is  enforced  leaves  him  a 
Christian  liberty,  that  is  abundantly  guarded  against  *  all 
licentiousness.  He  sees  the  duty  implied  and  exemplified 
in  a  thousand  instances  throughout  the  Scripture.  The 
same  principle  is  applicable  to  certain  pursuits  which  oc- 
cupy the  men  of  the  world  ;  the  general  unlawfulness  of 
which  is  fully  implied,  though  they  neither  are  nor  could 
have  been  forbidden  by  name. 

Nothing  seems  important  to  me  but  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  morals.  The  end,  the  cui  bono,  enters  into 
my  view  of  every  thing.  Even  the  highest  acts  of  the  in- 
tellect become  criminal  trifling,  when  they  occupy  much 
of  the  time  of  a  moral  creature,  and  especially  of  a  minis- 
ter. If  the  mind  cannot  feel  and  treat  mathematics  and 
music  and  every  thing  else  as  a  trifle,  it  has  been  seduced 
and  enslaved.  Brainerd,  and  Grimshaw,  and  Fletcher, 
were  men.     Most  of  us  are  dwarfs. 

In  imitating  examples,  there  are  two  rules  to  be  regarded. 
We  must  not  stretch  ours  beyond  our  measure;  nor  must 
we  despise  that  in  another,  which  is  unsuitable  to  ourselves. 

A  Piece  has  been  written  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  is 
preached  to  sinners,  only  in  the  lowest  state  of  misery  and 
imbecility.  Some  men  get  hold  of  an  opinion,  and  push 
it  so  far  that  it  meets  and  contradicts  other  opinions,  fairly 
deducible  from  Scripture.  And  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
with  them  to  suppose,  that  nobody  else  holds  the  same 
opinion ;  when,  if  they  would  look  into  the  minds  of 
other  men,  they  would  find  themselves  deceived.  We 
preach  the  Gospel  to  sinners  in  the  lowest  condition : 
and  the  only  reason  I  do  not  preach  it  to  devils,  is,  that  I 
find  no  Gospel  provided  for  devils.  As  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  notion  of  a  grace  of  congruity,  in  their  sense  of 
it  I  utterly  disclaim  it.     Some  of  the  best  of  them  taught 
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that  God  prepared  the  heart  for  himself  in  various  unseen 
ways.  And  who  can  deny  this  ?  but  this  is  far  different 
from  the  notion,  that  some  minds  have  a  natural  congruity 
or  suitableness  to  the  Gospel.  The  fallow-ground  of  the 
heart  may  be  broken  up,  ploughed,  and  prepared  by  un- 
seen and  most  circuitous  means.  I  have  gone  from  hear- 
ing a  man  preach  incomparable  nonsense  who  knew  spi- 
ritual religion,  to  hearing  a  man  of  a  carnal  mind  and 
habits  who  knew  nothing  of  spiritual  religion  preach  in- 
comparable sense;  and  I  thought  the  carnal  preacher  much 
most  likely  to  call  men  to  some  feeling  of  religion. 

The  imagination  is  the  grand  organ  whereby  truth  can 
make  successful  approaches  to  the  mind.  Some  preach- 
ers deal  much  with  the  passions ;  they  attack  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  men.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  right  use  of  the  imagination,  as  the  medium  of  impress- 
ing truth.  Jesus  Christ  has  left  perfect  patterns  of  this 
way  of  managing  men.  But  it  is  a  distinct  talent,  and  a 
talent  committed  to  very  few.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  move 
the  passions ;  a  rude,  blunt,  illiterate  attack  may  do  this. 
But,  to  form  one  new  figure  for  the  conveyance  of  truth  to 
the  mind,  is  a  difficult  thing.  The  world  is  under  no  small 
obligation  to  the  man  who  forms  such  a  figure.  The 
French  strain  this  point  so  far,  that  the  effort  is  continu- 
ally seen.  To  be  effective,  there  must  be  about  it  a  naivete^ 
an  ease,  a  self-evidence.  The  figures  of  the  French  writers 
vanish  from  the  mind,  like  the  flourish  of  a  musical  band. 
The  figures  of  Jesus  Christ  sink  into  the  mind,  and  leave 
there  the  indelible  impress  of  the  truth  which  they  convey. 

The  religious  world  has  a  great  momentum.  Money 
and  power,  in  almost  any  quantity,  are  brought  forth  into 
action,  when  any  fair  object  is  set  before  it.  It  is  a  pen- 
dulum, that  swings  with  prodigious  force.  But  it  wants 
a  regulator.  If  there  is  no  regulating  force  on  it,  of  suffi- 
cient power,  its  motions  will  be  so  violent  and  eccentric, 
that  it  will  tear  the  machine  to  pieces.  And,  therefore, 
when  I  have  any  influence  in  its  designs  and  schemes,  I 
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cannot  help  watching  them  with  extreme  jealousy,  to  throw 
in  every  directing  and  regulating  power  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  quarter.. 

Nothing  can  be  proposed  so  wild  or  so  absurd,  as  not 
to  rind  a  party,  and  often  a  very  large  party,  ready  to  es- 
pouse it.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  human  nature,  but  it  is 
too  true.  Every  day's  experience  and  history  confirm  it. 
It  would  have  argued  gross  ignorance  of  mankind  to  ex- 
pect even  Swedenborgianism  to  be  rejected  at  once  by  the 
common  sense  of  men.  He  who  laid  the  snare,  knew 
that,  if  a  few  characters  of  some  learning  and  respectability 
could  be  brought  to  espouse  it,  there  would  be  soon  a  silly 
multitude  ready  to  follow. 

The  religious  world  has  many  features  which  are  dis- 
tressing to  a  holy  man.  He  sees  in  it  much  proposal  and 
ostentation,  covering  much  surface.  But  Christianity  is 
deep  and  substantial.  A  man  is  soon  enlisted  ;  but  he  is 
not  soon  made  a  soldier.  He  is  easily  put  into  the  ranks, 
to  make  a  show  there  ;  but  he  is  not  so  easily  brought  to 
do  the  duties  of  the  ranks.  We  are  too  much  like  an  army 
of  Asiatics  ;  they  count  well  and  cut  a  good  figure  ;  but, 
when  they  come  into  action,  one  has  no  flint,  another  has 
no  cartridge  ;  the  arms  of  one  are  rusty,  and  another  has  not 
learnt  to  handle  them.  This  was  not  the  complaint  equally 
at  all  times.  It  belongs  too  peculiarly  to  the  present  daj\ 
The  fault  lies  in  the  muster.  We  are  like  FalstafT.  He 
took  the  king's  money  to  press  good  men  and  true,  but 
got  together  such  ragamuffins  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
muster  them.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  People  groan 
under  their  connections.  Respectable  persons  tell  me  such 
stories  of  their  servants,  who  profess  religion,  as  to  shame 
and  distress  me.  High  pretensiens  to  spirituality !  Warm 
zeal  for  certain  sentiments !  Priding  themselves  in  Mr. 
Such-a-one's  ministry !  But  what  becomes  of  their  duties  ? 
Oh,  these  are  "  beggarly  elements"  indeed !  Such  persons 
are  alive  to  religious  talk ;  but,  if  you  speak  to  them  on 
religious  tempers,  the  subject  grows  irksome. 
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Admiration  and  feeling  are  very  distinct  from  each 
other.  Some  music  and  oratory  enchant  and  astonish,  but 
they  speak  not  to  the  heart.  I  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
Handel's  music  ;  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  composition  in  the  world:  yet  I  never,  in  my  life, 
heard  Handel,  but  I  could  think  of  something  else  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  music  that  will  not  allow 
this.  Dr.  Worgan  has  so  touched  the  organ  at  St.  John's 
that  I  have  been  turning  backward  and  forward  over  the 
prayer-book  for  the  first  lesson  in  Isaiah,  and  wondered 
that  I  could  not  find  Isaiah  there !  The  musician  and  the 
orator  fall  short  of  the  full  power  of  their  science,  if  the 
hearer  is  left  in  possession  of  himself. 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  fitted,  in  its  present  state, 
for  a  general  church.  Its  secularity  must  be  purged  away. 
We  shall  hasten  that  day  when  Christians  shall  be  of  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  if  we  inculcate  the  spirit  of  charity  on 
our  respective  circles.  I  have  aimed  much  at  this  point, 
and  shall  push  it  farther.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  Provi- 
dence. He  only  can, by  unknown  means,  heal  the  schisms 
of  the  church, and  unite  it  together  as  one  external  body; 
and  that  this  will  be  done,  as  some  think,  by  persecution, 
appears  highly  probable.  I  see  no  other  means  adequate 
to  the  end. 

Hypocrisy  is  folly.  It  is  much  easier,  safer,  and  plea- 
santer,  to  be  the  thing  which  a  man  aims  to  appear,  than 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  being  what  he  is  not.  When 
a  Christian  is  truly  such,  he  acts  from  a  nature,  a  new 
nature ;  and  all  the  actings  of  that  nature  have  the  ease 
and  pleasantness  of  nature  in  them. 

Humiliation  is  the  spirit  of  our  dispensation  :  not  a 
creeping,  servile,  canting  humility;  but  an  entire  self- 
renunciation.  The  Mystics  often  talk  admirably  on  this 
subject.  Pride  is  the  most  universal  and  inveterate  of  all 
vices.  Every  man  is  a  proud  man,  though  all  are  not 
equally  proud.     No  sin  harasses  the  Christian  so  much, 
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nor  accompanies  him  so  unweariedly.  Its  forms  of  exhi- 
biting itself  are  infinitely  varied,  and  none  are  more  com- 
mon than  the  affectation  of  humility.  The  assumption  of 
the  garb  of  humility,  in  all  its  shades,  is  generally  but  an 
expression  of  a  proud  mind.  Pride  is  the  master-sin  of 
the  spirit ;  and  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  whole  tenour  of 
our  dispensation,  is  directed  against  it. 

I  extend  the  circle  of  real  religion  very  widely.  Many 
men  fear  God,  and  love  God,  and  have  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  him,  whose  views  of  religious  truth  are  very  imper- 
fect, and  in  some  points  perhaps  utterly  false.  But  I 
doubt  not  that  many  such  persons  have  a  state  of  heart 
acceptable  before  God. 


Man  is  a  creature  of  extremes.  The  middle  path  is 
generally  the  wise  path ;  but  there  are  few  wise  enough 
to  find  it.  Because  Papists  have  made  too  much  of  some 
things,  Protestants  have  made  too  little  of  them.  The 
Papists  treat  man  as  all  sense ;  and,  therefore,  some  Pro- 
testants would  treat  him  as  all  spirit.  Because  one  party 
has  exalted  the  Virgin  Mary  to  a  divinity,  the  other  can 
scarcely  think  of  that  most  highly  favoured  among  women 
with  common  respect.  The  Papist  puts  the  Apocrypha 
into  his  canon,  the  Protestant  will  scarcely  regard  it  as  an 
ancient  record.  The  Popish  heresy  of  human  merit  in 
justification,  drove  Luther  on  the  other  side  into  most  un- 
warrantable and  unscriptural  statements  of  that  doctrine. 
The  Papists  consider  grace  as  inseparable  from  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  sacraments,  the  Protestants  too  often  lose 
sight  of  them  as  instituted  means  of  conveying  grace. 

The  language  of  irreligion  in  the  heart,  is,  "  Give, 
give,  now,  now,  whatever  the  flesh  and  the  eye  lust  after, 
and  whatever  gratifies  the  pride  of  life.  Give  it  now ;  for, 
as  to  any  reversion,  I  will  not  sacrifice  a  single  lust  for 
it;  or,  if  I  must  have  a  religion,  it  shall  be  anything 
rather  than  that  demeaning  system  which  makes  every 
thing  a  mere  boon." 

N 
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Instead  of  attempting  any  logical  and  metaphyisical 
explanation  of  justification  by  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ,  all  which  attempts  have  human  infirmity  stamped 
upon  them,  I  would  look  at  the  subject  in  the  great  and 
impressive  light  in  which  Scripture  places  it  before  me. 
It  teaches  me  to  regard  the  intervention  of  Christ  for  me, 
as  the  sole  ground  of  all  expectation  toward  God.  In 
consideration  of  his  sufferings,  my  guilt  is  remitted,  and 
I  am  restored  to  that  which  I  had  lost  by  sin.  Let  us 
add  to  this,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  our  stead, 
and  we  shall  see  the  point  of  view  in  which  Scripture  sets 
him  forth  as  the  deserver  and  procurer  to  us  of  all  pardon 
and  grace.  The  thing  is  declared,  not  explained.  Let 
us  not  therefore  darken  a  subject  which  is  held  forth  in  a 
prominent  light,  by  our  idle  endeavours  to  make  it  better 
understood. 

Regeneration  and  conversion  may  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  though  they  cannot  be  separated.  They 
may  be  distinguished ;  as  a  man's  being  disposed  to  go 
in  a  certain  road,  and  his  actually  going  in  that  road,  may 
be  distinguished ;  for  regeneration  is  God's  disposing  the 
heart  to  himself;  but  conversion  is  the  actual  turning  of 
the  heart  to  God. 

There  is  an  immeasurable  distance  between  the 
genuine  and  the  spurious  Christian.  The  genuine  Chris- 
tian may  be  weak,  wild,  eccentric,  fanatical,  faulty ;  but 
he  is  right-hearted :  you  find  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
him.  The  spurious  Christian  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
men,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  You  see 
what  he  is,  but  you  find  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  clear 
of  him.  He  will  seek  your  acquaintance,  in  order  to 
authenticate  his  own  character,  to  endorse  his  own  repu- 
tation. But  avoid  him.  His  errors  and  vices  will  be 
assigned  to  the  church,  by  an  indiscriminating  world. 
There  is  less  danger  in  associating  with  worldly  people  by 
profession,  and  more  tenderness  to  be  exercised  toward 
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them.     St.   Paul   teaches  us   the  distinction,   1   Cor.  v. 
9—11. 

I  feel  disposed  to  treat  carnal  men  and  carnal  minis- 
ters with  tenderness,  not  to  show  them  that  I  am  a  spirit- 
ually-proud man.  Let  them  see  that  you  have  some 
secret  in  possession,  which  keeps  you  quiet,  humble, 
patient,  holy,  meek,  and  affectionate,  in  a  turbulent  and 
passionate  world. 

I  have  long  adopted  an  expedient,  which  I  have  found 
of  singular  service.  I  have  a  shelf  in  my  study  for  tried 
authors ;  and  one  in  my  mind,  for  tried  principles  and 
characters. 

When  an  author  has  stood  a  thorough  examination, 
and  will  bear  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  I  put  him  on  the 
shelf. 

When  I  have  more  fully  made  up  my  mind  on  a  prin- 
ciple, I  put  it  on  the  shelf.  A  hundred  subtle  objections 
may  be  brought  against  this  principle  :  I  may  meet  with 
some  of  them,  perhaps  ;  but  my  principle  is  on  the  shelf. 
Generally,  I  may  be  able  to  recall  the  reasons  which 
weighed  with  me  to  put  it  there  ;  but,  if  not,  I  am  not  to 
be  sent  out  to  sea  again.  Time  was,  when  I  saw  through 
and  detected  all  the  subtleties  that  could  be  brought 
against  it.  I  have  past  evidence  of  having  been  fully 
convinced ;  and  there  on  the  shelf  it  shall  lie. 

When  I  have  turned  a  character  over  and  over  on  all 
sides,  and  seen  it  through  and  through  in  all  situations, 
I  put  it  on  the  shelf.  There  may  be  conduct  in  the  per- 
son which  may  stumble  others ;  there  may  be  great  in- 
consistencies ;  there  may  be  strange  and  unaccountable 
turns;  but  I  have  put  that  character  on  the  shelf;  diffi- 
culties will  all  be  cleared  up  ;  everything  will  come  round 
again.  I  should  be  much  chagrined,  indeed,  to  be  obliged 
to  take  a  character  down  which  I  had  once  put  up ;  but 
that  has  never  been  the  case  with  me  yet ;  and  the  best 
guard  against  it,  is,  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  putting  them 
there. 
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Influence,  whether  derived  from  money,  talents,  or 
connexions,  is  power  :  there  is  no  person  so  insignificant, 
but  he  has  much  of  this  power ;  the  little  Israelite  maid, 
in  Naaman's  family,  is  an  instance.  Some,  indeed,  sup- 
pose that  they  have  more  power  than  they  really  have ; 
but  we  generally  think  that  we  have  less  than  we  in  reality 
have.  Whoever  neglects  or  misapplies  this  power,  is  an 
unprofitable  servant.  Unbelief,  timidity,  and  delicacy,  often 
cramp  its  exertion ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  call  ourselves 
out  to  the  exertion  of  this  power,  as  Mordecai  called  out 
Esther  (ch.  iv.) :  it  is  our  duty  to  watch  against  every 
thing  that  might  hinder  or  pervert  our  influence;  for 
mere  regard  to  reputation  will  often  carry  many  into 
error ;  who  would  not  follow  Aaron  in  worshipping  the 
golden  calf?  Even  men  of  feeble  public  talents  may 
acquire  much  influence  by  kindness  and  consistency  of 
character.  Ministers  are  defective  in  resting  their  per- 
sonal influence  too  much  on  their  public  ministry :  time 
will  give  weight  to  a  man's  character ;  and  it  is  one  ad- 
vantage to  a  man  to  be  cast  early  into  his  situation,  that 
he  may  earn  a  character. 

The  instances  of  artifice  which  occur  in  Scripture  are 
not  to  be  imitated,  but  avoided.  If  Abraham,  or  Isaac, 
or  Jacob  equivocate  in  order  to  obtain  their  ends,  this  is 
no  warrant  to  me  to  do  so.  David's  falsehood  concern- 
ing Goliath's  sword  argued  distrust  of  God.  If  any  part 
of  the  truth  which  I  am  bound  to  communicate  be  con- 
cealed, this  is  sinful  artifice.  The  Jesuits  in  China,  in 
order  to  remove  the  offence  of  the  cross,  declared  that  it 
was  a  falsehood  invented  by  the  Jews  that  Christ  was 
crucified ;  but  they  were  expelled  from  the  empire  ;  and 
this  was  designed,  perhaps,  to  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to 
all  Missionaries,  that  no  good  end  is  to  be  carried  by 
artifice. 

But  address  is  of  a  different  nature.  There  is  no 
falsehood,  deception,  or  equivocation  in  address.  St. 
Paul,  for  instance,  employed  lawful  address,  and  not 
artifice,  when  he  set  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  at  va- 
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riance.  He  employed  a  lawful  argument  to  interest  the 
Pharisees  in  his  favour.  This  was  great  address ;  but  it 
had  nothing  of  criminal  artifice.  In  Joshua's  ambushes 
for  the  men  of  Ai  there  was  nothing  sinful ;  it  was  a 
lawful  stratagem  of  war :  it  would  have  been  unlawful  to 
tell  the  men  of  Ai  there  was  no  ambush ;  but  they  knew 
that  they  came  out  of  their  city  liable  to  such  ambushes. 
Christ's  conduct  at  Emmaus,  and  that  of  the  angels  at 
Sodom,  were  meant  as  trials  of  the  regard  of  those  with 
whom  they  were  conversing.     , 

Precipitation  is  acting  without  sufficient  grounds  of 
action.  Youth  is  the  peculiar  season  of  precipitation ; 
the  young  man's  motto  is  "  Onward !"  There  is  no  such 
effectual  cure  of  this  evil  as  experience ;  when  a  man  is 
made  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  precipitation,  both  in  body 
and  mind ;  and  God  alone  can  thus  bring  a  man  acquainted 
with  himself.  There  is  a  self-blindness  in  precipitation. 
A  precipitate  man  is,  at  the  time,  a  blind  man.  u  That 
be  far  from  thee,"  said  St.  Peter;  "this  shall  not  happen 
to  thee."  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,"  said  David,  "  the  man 
that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die  !" 

There  is  great  criminality  in  precipitation.  A  man 
under  its  influence  is  continually  tempted  to  take  God's 
work  out  of  his  hands.  It  is  not  a  state  of  dependence. 
It  betrays  want  of  patience  with  respect  to  God ;  and 
want  of  faith:  "  I  shall  one  day  perish  by  the  hand  of 
Saul."  It  discovers  a  want  of  charity ;  in  a  rash  moment 
we  may  do  an  injury  to  our  neighbour  which  we  can 
never  repair. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  feel  that  they  are  suffering 
through  life  the  effects  of  their  own  precipitation.  "  He," 
then,  "  that  trusteth  his  own  heart,  is  a  fool."  In  pre- 
cipitate moments  we  should  learn  to  say,  "lam  not  now 
the  man  to  give  an  opinion,  or  to  take  a  single  step  1" 

Method,  as  Mrs.  More  says,  is  the  very  hinge  of  bu- 
siness;   and    there  is   no   method   without    punctuality. 
Punctuality  is   important  because  it  subserves  the  peace 
n3 
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and  good  temper  of  a  family ;  the  want  of  it  not  only  in- 
fringes on  necessary  duty,  but  sometimes  excludes  this 
duty.  Punctuality  is  important  as  it  gains  time.  It  is 
like  packing  things  in  a  box ;  a  good  packer  will  get  in 
half  as  much  more  as  a  bad  one.  The  calmness  of  mind 
which  it  produces  is  another  advantage  of  punctuality. 
A  disorderly  man  is  always  in  a  hurry ;  he  has  no  time  to 
speak  with  you,  because  he  is  going  elsewhere  ;  and, 
when  he  gets  there,  he  is  too  late  for  his  business,  or  he 
must  hurry  away  to  another  before  he  can  finish  it.  It 
was  a  wise  maxim  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  I  do  one 
thing  at  a  time."  Punctuality  gives  weight  to  character. 
"  Such  a  man  has  made  an  appointment ;  then  I  know 
he  will  keep  it."  And  this  generates  punctuality  in  you  ; 
for,  like  other  virtues,  it  propagates  itself:  servants  and 
children  must  be  punctual  where  their  leader  is  so.  Ap- 
pointments, indeed,  become  debts  ;  I  owe  you  punctuality, 
if  I  have  made  an  appointment  with  you ;  and  have  no 
right  to  throw  away  your  time,  if  I  do  my  own. 

It  is  a  difficult  question  in  casuistry,  How  far  a  man  is 
bound  to  betray  confidence  for  general  good.  Let  it  be 
considered  what  consequences  would  follow  from  a  man's 
disclosing  all  the  evil  he  knows.  The  world  would  be- 
come a  nest  of  scorpions.  He  must  often  mistake,  and 
of  course  calumniate.  Such  is  his  incapacity  to  deter- 
mine what  is  really  evil  in  his  neighbour,  and  such  are 
the  mischiefs  frequently  arising  from  the  disclosure  of 
even  what  should  be  in  truth  evil,  that  he  seems  rather 
called  on  to  be  silent,  till  circumstances  render  it  a  case 
of  duty  to  remain  silent  no  longer.  But,  if  this  be  his 
general  rule,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  observe  silence  much 
oftener  in  cases  of  confidence.  Professional  men,  a  mi- 
nister, a  lawyer,  a  medical  man,  have  an  official  secrecy 
imposed  on  them.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  a  distressed 
conscience  could  never  unburthen  itself  to  its  confessor. 
Incalculable  injuries  to  health  and  property  must  be  sus- 
tained for  want  of  proper  advisers.  This  applies  in  a 
very  high  sense  to  a  minister,  considered  as  a  confessor, 
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a  director  of  the  conscience.  An  alarmed  conscience  will 
unfold  its  most  interior  recesses  before  him.  It  is  said 
Dr.  Owen  advised  a  man,  who,  under  religious  convictions, 
confessed  to  him  a  murder  which  he  had  perpetrated  some 
years  before,  to  surrender  himself  up  to  justice.  The 
man  did  so,  and  was  executed.  I  think  Dr.  Owen  erred 
in  his  advice.  I  thought  myself  right  in  urging  on  per- 
sons, who  have  opened  their  hearts  to  me,  deep  humili- 
ation before  God  for  crimes  committed  in  an  unconverted 
state ;  but,  as  it  had  pleased  him  to  give  a  thorough 
hatred  of  those  crimes  to  the  mind,  and  a  consequent  self- 
loathing  and  humiliation,  and  yet  to  allow  in  his  provi- 
dence that  they  should  have  remained  undiscovered,  I 
judged  that  the  matter  might  be  safely  left  with  him. 
Yet  there  may  be  cases  in  which  general  consequences 
require  that  confidence  should  be  betrayed.  Such  cases 
usually  relate  to  evil  in  progress.  To  prevent  or  coun- 
teract such  evil,  it  may  be  necessary  to  disclose  what  has 
been  intrusted  in  confidence.  Yet  the  party  should  be 
honestly  warned,  if  its  purposes  are  not  changed,  what 
duty  your  conscience  will  require. 

I  hate  felt  twice  in  my  life  very  extraordinary  im- 
pressions under  sermons,  and  that  from  men  least  calcu- 
lated to  affect  me.  A  man  of  great  powers,  but  so  dissi- 
pated on  every  thing  that  he  knew  nothing, — a  frivolous, 
futile  babbler,  whom  I  was  ready  almost  to  despise, — 
surprised  and  chained  me  so,  in  my  own  church  at  Lewes, 
that  I  was  thunder-struck ;  I  think  it  was  concerning  the 
dove  not  finding  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot ;  he  felt  the 
subject  strongly  himself;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  pre- 
judices against  him  and  my  real  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  made  me  feel  it  as  I  have  scarcely  ever  done 
before  or  since.  In  the  other  instance,  I  had  to  do  with 
a  very  different  character  ;  he  was  a  simple,  but  weak 
man  ;  it  pleased  God,  however,  to  shoot  an  arrow  by  his 
hand  into  my  heart.  I  had  been  some  time  in  a  dry, 
fruitless  frame,  and  was  persuading  myself  that  all  was 
going  on  well :  he  said  one  day,  at  Lewes,  with  an  inde- 
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scribable  simplicity,  that  "  men  might  cheer  themselves 
in  the  morning,  and  they  might  pass  on  tolerably  well 
perhaps  without  God  till  noon ;  but  the  cool  of  the  day 
was  coming,  when  God  would  come  down  to  talk  with 
them."  It  was  a  message  from  God  to  me  ;  I  felt  as 
though  God  had  descended  into  the  church,  and  was  about 
to  call  me  to  my  account !  In  the  former  instance,  I  was 
more  surprised  and  astonished  than  affected  religiously; 
but,  in  this,  I  was  unspeakably  moved. 

Constitutional  bias  is  a  suspicious  interpreter  of 
providential  leadings.  A  man's  besetting  sin  lies  in  that 
to  which  is  nature  is  most  inclined;  and,  therefore,  to 
walk  wisely  and  holily,  he  should  be  very  jealous  of  such 
supposed  leadings  of  Providence  as  draw  with  his  con* 
stitutional  propensity.  He  is  never  safe,  unless  he  is  in 
the  act  of  collaring  his  nature  as  a  rebel,  and  forcing  it 
into  submission.  A  sanguine  man  sees  a  sign  and  token 
in  every  thing ;  in  every  ordinary  occurrence,  his  imagi- 
nation hears  a  call ;  his  pious  fancy  is  the  source  and 
food  of  an  eager,  disquieted,  and  restless  habit  of  mind. 
An  enterprising  man  has  great  facility  in  finding  God  in 
whatever  seems  to  open  to  honour,  or  influence,  or  power. 
But  he  has  lost  the  right  estimate  of  things ;  if  God 
seem  to  draw  with  an  enterprising  mind,  the  man  should 
stand  and  tremble.  Providence  may  really  lead  some  re- 
tired and  humble  men  into  situations  which  the  ambitious 
man  would  covet ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  favour,  so  much  as  an  increase 
of  trial  and  responsibility.  But  he  can  never  open  before 
an  enterprising  and  ambitious  character,  unless  in  judg- 
ment, or  in  such  imminence  of  trial  as  should  call  the 
man  to  self-suspicion  and  humility.  A  pleasurable  man 
easily  discerns  God's  hand  in  every  thing,  which  seems 
to  put  his  favourite  indulgences  within  his  power :  such 
a  thing  was  a  great  providence  !  and  he  is  vastly  grate- 
ful !  while  he  sees  not  that  he  is  led  away  to  broken 
cisterns.  An  idle  man  has  a  constant  tendency  to  tor- 
pidity.    He  has  adopted  the  Indian  maxim,    that  it  is 
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better  to  walk  than  to  run,  and  better  to  stand  than  to 
walk,  and  better  to  sit  than  to  stand,  and  better  to  lie 
than  to  sit.  He  hugs  himself  in  the  notion,  that  God 
calls  him  to  be  quiet ;  that  he  is  not  made  for  bustling 
and  noise ;  that  such  and  such  a  thing  plainly  show  him 
he  ought  to  retire  and  sit  still.  A  busy  man  is  never  at 
rest :  he  sees  himself  called  so  often  into  action,  that  he 
digs  too  much  to  suffer  any  thing  to  grow,  and  waters  so 
profusely  that  he  drowns.  The  danger  in  all  these  cases 
is,  lest  a  man  should  bless  himself  in  his  snares. 

Adam  well  observes  : — "  A  poor  country  parson,  fight- 
ing against  the  devil  in  his  parish,  has  nobler  ideas  than 
Alexander  had."  Men  of  the  world  know  nothing  of 
true  glory ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  that 
sentiment,  "  Thou,  O  God,  art  the  thing  that  I  long  for  !" 
You  may,  perhaps,  find  this  sentiment  in  the  corner  of 
some  monastery,  where  a  poor,  ignorant  creature  is 
mumbling  over  his  prayers ;  or  it  may  even  be  found  to 
exist  with  the  nonsense  and  fanaticism  of  a  Swedenbor- 
gian  ;  but  wherever  it  is,  it  is  true  dignity. 

Look  at  the  bravery  of  the  world  !  Go  into  the  Park. 
Who  is  the  object  of  admiration  there  ?  The  captain, 
swelling  and  strutting  at  the  head  of  his  corps  !  And 
what  is  there  at  the  Court  ?  Make  way !  Make  way ! 
And  who  is  this?  A  bit  of  clay,  with  a  ribbon  tied 
round  it !  Now,  it  makes  nothing  against  the  comparative 
emptiness  and  littleness  of  these  things,  that  I  or  any 
man  should  be  ensnared  by  them,  and  play  the  fool  with 
the  rest  of  the  species.  Truth  is  truth,  and  dignity  is 
dignity,  in  spite  of  the  errors  and  folly  of  any  man  living. 

But  this  is  the  outside.  What  are  the  greatest  minds, 
and  the  noblest  projects  of  the  world,  compared  with  a 
Christian  !  Take  Mr.  Pitt  for  an  instance  ;  and  contrast 
him  with  the  most  insignificant  old  woman  in  the  church 
of  Christ !  If  the  Bible  be  not  true,  you  have  no  stand- 
ard :  all  your  reasonings,  and  science,  and  philosophy, 
and  metaphysics,  are  gross  absurdity  and  folly.  But  if 
the  Bible  be  true,  Mr.  Pitt,  great  and  noble  as  he  is,  yet, 
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considered  as  a  mere  politician,  even  Mr.  Pitt  has  a  little, 
contracted,  mean  mind  !  a  driveller !  an  earth-worm  ! 
Compared  with  his  projects  and  schemes,  the  old  woman 
who  rises  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lights  her 
farthing  candle,  stands  all  day  over  her  wash-tub,  at  night 
puts  on  her  red  cloak,  steals  out  to  some  place  of  wor- 
ship, hears  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  mangled  perhaps  with 
ignorant  yet  honest  zeal,  but  draws  in  good  into  an 
honest  and  prepared  heart ;  why  this  woman  is  a  heroine, 
a  noble  mind,  compared  with  the  greatest  of  men,  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  man  of  this  world. 

Bishop  Wilkins  has  said  admirably,  that  nothing  in 
man  is  great,  but  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  God. 
The  only  wise  thing  recorded  of  Xerxes,  is  his  reflection 
on  the  sight  of  his  army — That  not  one  of  that  immense 
multitude  would  survive  a  hundred  years ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  momentary  gleam  of  true  light  and  feeling. 


APPENDIX. 


A  hiding-place  implies  secresy.  He  who  can  say 
unto  God,  "  Thou  art  my  hiding-place,"  may  go  abroad 
about  his  affairs,  and  may  pass  through  a  thousand  dan- 
gers, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  have  such  a  hiding-place 
in  the  favour  and  protection  of  God,  that,  when  he  seems 
to  be  exposed  on  every  side,  still  he  is  secured  and  hidden 
from  every  evil. 

A  great  man,  however  high  his  office  and  talents,  is 
dependent  on  little  things.  "  Jonah  was  exceeding  glad 
of  his  gourd."  However  splendid  and  towering,  man  is 
"  crushed  beneath  the  moth,"  if  God  does  not  uphold 
him ;  so  that,  while  we  are  admiring  the  great  man  as  he 
is  called,  and  however  he  may  be  disposed  to  admire 
himself  and  to  speak  "  great  swelling  words  of  vanity," 
facts  will  show  that  he  is  a  poor  dependent  creature,  who 
cannot  live  a  moment  without  God.  If  the  Holy  Spirit 
opens  his  eyes,  he  will  perceive  that  he  cannot  stand 
alone ;  but  can  only  support  himself  and  climb  like  the 
ivy,  by  clasping  one  stronger  than  himself. 


Dreams  are  common  to  sleeping.  No  man  begins  to 
slumber  in  religion,  but  he  falls  into  some  golden  dream. 
It  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  seduce  men  into  a  drowsy  state, 
and  then  to  beguile  them  with  some  dream.  When  the 
duties  of  religion  become  irksome,  then  he  presents  some 
novelty  which  allures  and  deceives  us ;  whereas,  had  we 
been  in  life  and  vigour,  we  should  have  detected  the 
deceit. 

There  are  no  greater  objects  of  pity  in  the  world, 
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than  men  who  are  admired  by  all  around  for  their  nice 
discernment  and  fine  taste  in  every  thing  of  a  worldly 
nature,  but  have  no  taste  for  the  riches  that  endure  for 
ever,  no  love  for  God  or  his  word,  no  love  for  Christ  or 
their  souls.  In  such  a  state,  however  admired  or  re- 
spected, they  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

A  spiritual  man  is  a  character  that  rises  far  above 
all  worldly  wisdom  and  science.  He  is  described  by  our 
Lord  as  "  born  of  the  Spirit."  Spiritual  senses  are  given 
to  him.  He  has  a  spiritual  taste  that  rejects  whatever  is 
injurious,  and  gladly  receives  whatever  is  salutary  to  the 
spiritual  life ;  he  "  desires  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
that  he  may  grow  thereby."  He  has  a  spiritual  sight ; 
he  "  looks  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen."  He  smells  a  sweet  savour 
in  the  things  of  God ;  "  His  name  is  as  ointment  poured 
forth."  He  has  a  quick  feeling.  And  he  has  a  spiritual 
ear ;  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice."  He  lives  in  a  world 
of  his  own;  he  is  tried  by  spiritual  conflicts,  and  sup- 
ported by  spiritual  comforts.  If  the  things  of  God  do 
not  afford  him  consolation,  he  droops,  and  nothing  in  this 
world  can  lift  up  his  head  ;  he  will  say  to  every  other 
object,  "  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all!"  He  is  pur- 
suing a  spiritual  end ;  and  while,  others  boast  and  are 
puffed  up  with  their  great  attainments,  he  is  humbled  in 
the  dust  and  gives  all  glory  to  God. 


There  are  critical  circumstances  under  which  a  man 
who  is  in  general  on  his  guard,  is  called  to  redouble  his 
Christian  vigilance.  If  he  is  about  to  encounter  imminent 
danger,  for  instance,  he  will  take  care  to  secure  himself 
by  every  possible  means.  A  house  may  be  well  guarded 
and  secured  ;  but,  if  there  is  any  expectation  of  thieves, 
every  place  will  be  doubly  barred  and  watched.  Good 
care  may  be  taken  in  the  general  habits  of  a  family,  to 
guard  against  fire ;  but,  if  it  be  known  that  a  spark  has 
fallen  among  any  combustibles,,  every  possible  search  is 
made  to  discover  it  and  to  prevent  its  ravages.     Thus 
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should  every  servant  of  Christ  redouble  his  guard  in 
critical  circumstances.  He  should  remember,  that,  while 
awful  providences  seem  to  be  threatening  us,  and  while 
we  are  surrounded  with  dangers  on  every  side,  and  while 
the  enemy  of  our  souls  is  "  going  about  as  a  roaring  lion 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,''  it  ill  becomes  us  to  trifle. 
Let  us  stir  up  ourselves,  and  attend  to  our  Master's 
admonition,  "Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your 
lights  burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait 
for  their  Lord." 

If  St.  Paul  had  not  been  an  entire  character,  he  would 
not  have  spoken  so  ingenuously  of  himself  as  he  does  in 
the  seventh  to  the  Romans.  He  would  have  acted  as 
many  others  have  done  ;  he  would  have  put  the  best 
aspect  on  things.  He  would  not  have  opened  "  the 
chambers  of  imagery,"  and  have  showed,  while  all  the 
church  was  admiring  him,  what  wTas  passing  within. 
Here  were  real  simplicity  and  humility,  nothing  of  that 
Pharisee  which  he  once  was.  The  Pharisee  is  become  a 
publican ;  the  reality  is  coming  forward  ;  and  he  seems 
to  say,  "  Is  any  man  groaning  under  '  a  body  of  sin  and 
death  V  on  searching  his  heart,  does  he  find  that  therein 
4  dwelleth  no  good  thing  ?'  This  is  my  case  also ;  and, 
if  I  have  any  thing  wherein  to  glory,  it  is  in  Christ  and 
not  in  myself." 


Chaeity  should  teach  us  to  exercise  hope  and  love 
toward  all  men  ;  hope  toward  those  who  are  without,  and 
love  toward  those  who  are  within,  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
God.  Of  those  without,  we  are  apt  to  despair  too  soon, 
and  to  say,  "  There  is  no  hope ;"  when  we  should  labour 
to  allure  them  into  the  church  of  God,  and  to  impress 
them  with  a  sense  of  its  glory  and  its  privileges.  Toward 
those  within  the  walls,  we  sometimes  fail  in  the  exercise 
of  love;  we  are  too  much  influenced  in  our  feelings 
toward  them,  by  a  difference  of  education,  taste,  or  dis- 
position ;  while  the  great  question  ought  to  be,  "  Are  they 
really  '  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
o 
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hold  of  God  V  "  and,  if  so,  whatever  their  defects  may  be, 
we  ought  to  honour  and  love  them  as  the  "  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghosts 

When  Christians  are  delivered  from  trouble,  they  are 
apt  soon  to  forget  it,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  holy  reso- 
lutions formed  while  under  affliction;  the  strong  im- 
pressions soon  decay.  Whereas,  if  we  were  enabled  "  to 
glory  in  tribulation,"  if  our  conscience  were  made  tender, 
if  more  reality  were  put  into  our  prayers,  we  should  take 
heed  how  we  give  way  to  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;  we 
should  remember,  too,  how  our  troubles  were  brought  on 
us,  and  the  benefits  which  we  received  while  they  con- 
tinued; we  should  watch  that  we  might  not  estimate 
them  falsely ;  and,  at  all  times,  we  should  bear  it  in  our 
mind,  that  it  is  not  suffering  which  hurts  us,  but  sin. 


SoiNtE  men  will  follow  Christ  on  certain  conditions : 
if  he  will  not  lead  them  through  rough  roads,  if  he  will 
not  enjoin  them  any  painful  tasks,  if  the  sun  and  wind  do 
not  annoy  them,  if  he  will  remit  a  part  of  his  plan  and 
order.  But  the  true  Christian,  who  has  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus,  will  say,  as  Ruth  said  to  Naomi,  "  Whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go,"  whatever  difficulties  and  dangers  may 
be  in  the  way. 

It  is  our  happiness,  as  Christians,  that,  however  we 
may  change  our  place,  we  shall  never  change  our  object. 
Whatever  we  lose,  we  shall  not  lose  that  which  we  esteem 
"  better  than  life."  God  has  made  to  us  this  gracious 
promise,  6i  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  And 
though  we  may  endure  much  affliction,  and  pass  through 
many  deep  waters,  yet  this  is  our  honour  and  comfort, 
the  Lord  is  with  us;  and  then,  what  is  difficulty? 
what  is  tribulation  ?  what  is  death  ?  Death  to  the  Chris- 
tian is  but  an  entrance  into  the  city  of  God ;  it  is  but 
joining  a  more  blessed  company,  and  singing  in  a  more 
exalted  strain,  than  he  can  do  in  this  world. 
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The  way  of  every  man  is  declarative  of  the  end  of 
that  man. 

How  difficult  is  it  to  show  those  that  are  in  the  house 
of  mourning,  that  God  is  teaching  them,  that,  if  they  had 
not  leaned  so  much  on  their  creature-supports,  they  had 
not  been  so  broken.  Still  they  are  crying,  "  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son  !"  Why  is  it  that  we  are  shocked  to  see 
the  world  falling  to  pieces  around  us,  when  we  shall  leave 
it  ourselves  to-morrow, — perhaps  to-day?  We  forget 
that  it  is  the  design  of  God  to  dash  every  thing  to  pieces. 
It  is  by  these  trials  that  we  begin  to  learn  we  have  been 
walking  by  sense  rather  than  by  faith ;  and  looking  at 
our  children  and  our  possessions  as  though  we  were 
never  to  lose  them. 

It  is  by  faith  that  we  are  relieved  under  the  difficulties 
of  sense.  Sense  revolts,  when  it  views  our  great  High 
Priest  on  the  cross ;  faith  glories  in  this  object.  Sense 
talks  like  the  Jews  :  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  can- 
not save :  if  he  be  now  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him."  Faith 
lays  hold  on  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  cries, 
"  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comes t  into  thy  king- 
dom !"  Sense  envies  the  prosperous  worldling,  and  calls 
him  happy ;  faith  goes  into  the  sanctuary,  to  see  what  his 
end  will  be.  When  the  waves  run  high,  sense  clamours  ; 
faith  says,  "  Speak  but  the  word,  and  the  winds  and 
waves  shall  obey  thee."  When  we  feel  our  "  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle"  taking  down,  sense  sinks  ;  but 
faith  says,  "  We  know,  that,  if  our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 


Wisdom  prepares  for  the  worst ;  but  folly  leaves  the 
worst  for  that  day  when  it  comes. 

Abraham  teaches  us  the  right  way  of  conversing  with 
God  :  "  And  Abraham  fell  on  his  face,  and  God  talked 
with  him !"     When  we  plead  with  him,  our  faces  should 
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be  in  the  dust :  we  shall  not  then  speak  lightly  of  him, 
nor  complain  ;  nor  will  there  be  any  more  boasting.  We 
shall  abase  ourselves  and  exalt  God ! 

The  Christian's  secret  intercourse  with  God  will  make 
itself  manifest  to  the  world.  We  may  not  see  the  hus- 
bandman cast  the  seed  into  the  ground ;  yet,  when  the 
corn  grows  and  ripens,  we  know  that  it  was  sown.  The 
mere  professor,  who  may  be  found  everywhere  but  in  his 
secret  chamber,  may  think  that  with  care  he  shall  pass 
for  a  good  Christian ;  but  he  mistakes,  for  the  spirit  will 
discover  itself,  of  what  sort  it  is.  He  who  would  walk 
safely  and  honourably,  must  walk  closely  with  God  in 
secret. 


A  variety  of  circumstances  render  the  sinner's  first 
approaches  to  Christ  difficult.  They  who  find  an  easy 
access,  will  find  an  easy  departure  when  troubles  arise. 

The  most  likely  method  we  can  take  to  hasten  the  re- 
moval of  what  we  love,  is  to  value  it  too  much ;  to  think 
on  it  with  endless  anxiety ;  to  live  on  its  favour  with 
solicitude.  It  shall  soon  either  become  a  thorn  in  our 
side,  or  be  taken  away. 

Be  "  ye  not  unequally  yoked."  If  a  believer  marries 
an  unbeliever,  the  miseries  which  ensue  are  endless. 
Were  they  determined,  in  kindness,  to  grant  all  they 
could  to  each  other,  yet  they  live  as  in  two  separate 
worlds.  There  is  a  great  gulph  between  them,  which 
cannot  be  passed  without  the  grace  of  God  ;  on  which, 
while  all  should  hope  and  pray  for  it,  none  should  pre- 
sume. They  cannot  taste  the  same  pleasures,  nor  share 
the  same  sorrows,  nor  pursue  the  same  objects,  nor  walk 
in  the  same  path.  What  hope,  then,  can  there  be  of 
comfort?  Every  Christian  finds  the  corruption  of  his 
own  heart,  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  the  devices  of 
Satan,  together  with  innumerable  secret  anxieties,  quite 
enough  to  struggle  with  in  his  journey  to  heaven,  without 
adding  another  to  his  difficulties. 
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In  studying  the  word  of  God,  digest  it  under  these  two 
heads — either  as  removing  obstructions,  which  keep  God 
and  thee  asunder ;  or  as  supplying  some  uniting  power, 
to  bring  God  and  thee  together. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  greater  energy  of  Divine  power 
which  keeps  the  Christian  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to 
year,  praying,  hoping,  running,  believing — against  all 
hindrances — which  maintains  him  as  a  living  martyr  : 
than  that  which  bears  him  up  for  an  hour  in  sacrificing 
himself  at  the  stake. 

By  the  course  of  his  providence,  God  will  assert  the 
liberty  of  his  council. 

Let  me  ask,  every  day,  what  reference  it  has  to  the 
day  of  judgment ;  and  cultivate  a  disposition  to  be  re- 
minded of  that  day. 

Indulge  not  a  gloomy  contempt  of  anything  which  is 
in  itself  good ;  only  let  it  keep  its  place. 

God  has  called  us  to  meet  his  best  gift  to  man — his 
only  begotten  Son — not  in  a  splendid  court,  but  in  a 
manger  ! — in  the  wilderness  ! — in  Gethsemane  ! — before 
the  High  Priest,  when  they  spat  in  his  face,  and  buffeted 
him,  and  smote  him  ! — at  the  cross  ! — and  at  the  sepul- 
chre !  Thus  it  is  that  he  corrects  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  the  human  heart ! 

There  is  in  sin,  not  only  an  infinite  mischief  done  to 
the  man,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  an  infatuation  that 
surpasses  all  description.  When  the  heart  declines  from 
God,  and  loses  communion  with  Christ,  the  man  resem- 
bles one  in  a  consumption,  who  is  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  and  yet  talks  of  a  speedy  recovery  !  A  death  will 
come  on  the  spirit,  which  will  be  perceived  and  felt  by 
all  around ;  yet,  when  the  most  affectionate  friends  of 
such  a  man  attempt  to  expostulate,  they  often  find  him 
o3 
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not  only  insensible,  but  obstinate  and  stout-hearted.  He 
who,  like  Samson,  the  champion  of  Israel,  lays  his  head 
in  the  lap  of  temptation,  will  rarely  rise  again  as  he  lay 
down :  he  may  say,  "  I  will  go  out,  as  at  other  times  be- 
fore, and  shake  myself ;"  but  "  he  wists  not  that  the  Lord 
is  departed  from  him.  Strangers  have  devoured  his 
strength,  and  he  knoweth  it  not !" 

The  whole  life  of  Christ  was  one  continued  expression 
of  the  same  desire  : — "  Let  me  lay  aside  my  glory — let 
me  expire  on  the  cross — so  that  my  kingdom  may  come!" 
And  the  blood  of  every  martyr,  who  ever  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  God,  cried,  "  Let  thy  kingdom  come  !" 

Growth  in  grace  manifests  itself  by  a  simplicity — that 
is,  a  greater  naturalness  of  character.  There  will  be 
more  usefulness,  and  less  noise :  more  tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  less  scrupulosity  :  there  will  be  more  peace, 
more  humility  :  when  the  full  corn  is  in  the  ear,  it  bends 
down  because  it  is  full. 

The  history  of  all  the  great  characters  of  the  Bible  is 
summed  up  in  this  one  sentence : — they  acquainted  them- 
selves with  God,  and  acquiesced  in  his  will  in  all  things. 

God's  way  of  answering  the  Christian's  prayer  for  an 
increase  of  patience,  experience,  hope,  and  love — usually 
is  to  put  him  into  the  furnace  of  tribulation.  St.  James 
therefore  says,  "  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers 
temptations."  People  of  the  world  count  it  all  joy  when 
they  are  in  ease  and  affluence  ;  but  a  Christian  is  taught 
to  count  it  all  joy  when  he  is  tried  as  gold  in  the  fire. 

In  Christ  we  see  the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  every 
grace,  to  which  we,  as  his  followers,  are  called.  Let 
there  be  but  in  us  that  poverty  of  spirit — that  disposition 
to  bear  with  provocations,  and  to  forgive  injuries — that 
obedience  to  God  and  acquiescence  in  his  will — that  per- 
severance in  doing  good — that  love  which  overcometh  all 
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difficulties — that  meekness,  humility,  patience,  compas- 
sion, and  gentleness,  which  were  found  in  Christ ;  and,  if 
any  man  should  be  so  ignorant  and  debased  as  to  imagine 
that  this  is  not  true  dignity  of  character,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  "  the  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus  !" 

Looking  back  is  more  than  we  can  sustain  without 
going  back. 

When  the  multitudes  followed  our  Lord  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion,  although  he  wished  for  retirement  and 
had  gone  purposely  to  seek  it,  yet  he  gave  up  his  design 
and  attended  to  them.  Mark  the  condescension  and  ten- 
derness of  such  conduct,  in  opposition  to  a  sour,  monastic, 
morose  temper.  We  are  too  fond  of  our  own  will.  We 
want  to  be  doing  what  we  fancy  mighty  things  ;  but  the 
great  point  is,  to  do  small  things,  when  called  to  them, 
in  a  right  spirit. 

The  world  will  allow  of  a  vehemence  approaching  to 
ecstacy,  on  almost  any  occasion  but  that  which,  above 
all  others,  will  justify  it. 

A  Christian  will  find  his  parenthesis  for  prayer, 
even  through  his  busiest  hours. 

We  treat  sensible  and  present  things  as  realities,  and 
future  and  eternal  things  as  fables ;  whereas  the  reverse 
should  be  our  habit. 

An  enthusiast  will  court  trouble,  and  that  for  itself: 
but  a  Christian,  while  he  does  not  court  it,  yet  rejoices  in 
it ;  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  he  knows  that  "  tri- 
bulation worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and 
experience  hope," — a  hope  that  "  maketh  not  ashamed." 
While  patience  is  the  fruit  of  his  conflicts  and  trials,  he 
gains  experience  by  them :  he  acquires  the  knowledge 
which  a  traveller  obtains  in  performing  a  long  journey  : 
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he  is  in  possession  of  a  bundle  of  choice  maxims  and  ob- 
servations, gathered  with  much  pains :  he  is  taught  by 
them  to  know  his  own  heart :  he  is  brought  acquainted 
with  the  faithfulness  and  mercy  of  God,  in  holding  him 
up  in  the  deep  waters,  and  accompanying  him  through 
the  fire  of  affliction.  And  this  experience  produces  hope 
— a  hope  that  he  is  savingly  united  to  Christ — a  hope 
that  he  is  in  the  church  of  God — a  "hope  of  the  glory  of 
God" — a  hope  that  "  maketh  not  ashamed,"  keeping  us 
steady  at  anchor  through  every  storm,  and  when  every 
other  support  fails. 

There  are  but  two  states  in  the  world  which  may  be 
pronounced  happy — either  that  of  the  man  who  rejoices 
in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  or  that  of  him  who 
mourns  after  it. 

Let  the  warm-hearted  Christian  be  careful  of  receiving 
a  wrong  bias  in  religion.  When  a  ball  is  in  motion,  al- 
most any  thing  presented  to  it  obliquely  will  turn  it  wholly 
out  of  its  course.  Beware,  therefore,  of  a  wrong  direction 
in  Christianity.  Fix  your  attention  ever  on  such  exam- 
ples as  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  and  hear  how  they  speak  : 
"  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema,  Maranatha!" 

God  denies  a  Christian  nothing,  but  with  a  design  to 
give  him  something  better. 

God  teaches  some  of  his  best  lessons  in  the  school  of 
affliction.  It  is  said  that  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  has  quite  the  spirit  and  air  of  a  prison.  That 
school  must  be  truly  excellent  which  produces  such  ex- 
perience and  wisdom. 

We  cannot  build  too  confidently  on  the  merits  of 
Christ,  as  our  only  hope ;  nor  can  we  think  too  much  of 
"  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,"  as  our  great  example. 
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A  Christian  does  not  "  glory  in  tribulation"  as  he 
does  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  the 
object  in  which  he  glories :  but  he  glories  in  tribulation 
as  an  appointed  means  and  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
God,  of  accomplishing  his  own  pleasure  and  promoting 
our  real  good. 

Never  was  there  a  man  of  deep  piety,  who  has  not 
been  brought  into  extremities — who  has  not  been  taught 
to  say,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  !" 

A  Christian's  steps  are  not  only  safe,  but  steady : 
"He  that  believeth,  shall  not  make  haste."  When 
danger  approaches,  he  shall  not  be  thrown  into  confusion 
from  his  alarm,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  say,  "Whither  shall 
I  run  ?"  but,  finding  himself  on  safe  ground,  he  shall  be 
quiet.  Being  built  on  the  sure  foundation  and  stablished 
in  Christ,  he  shall  not  make  haste  in  his  expectations ; 
he  shall  not  make  haste  with  respect  to  the  promises,  a3 
though  they  were  long  in  their  accomplishment,  knowing 
that  all  the  promises  of  God  are  Yea,  and,  in  Christ, 
Amen  !  In  affliction,  he  shall  not  make  haste  in  running 
to  broken  cisterns ;  as  Asa  did,  when,  in  his  disease,  he 
sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians  :  he  shall 
not  be  alarmed,  or  driven  about,  as  one  who  has  not  a 
stronghold  to  enter  ;  but  shall  say,  "  None  of  these  things 
move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so 
that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy !"  With  respect 
to  his  character,  the  Christian  shall  not  make  haste :  if  a 
cloud  come  over  his  reputation,  and  men  will  suspect  hit* 
integrity  without  grounds,  he  will  commit  himself  to  God, 
and  wait  his  opportunity,  and  not  make  rash  haste  to 
justify  and  clear  his  character. 

When  a  man  can  say,  "  My  God  !"  if  he  can  add  no 
more,  that  is  sufficient ;  for  my  God  is  all-wise  in  ap- 
pointing, and  almighty  to  uphold  and  to  deliver.  My  God 
is  a  Father  to  me  in  Christ ;  yea,  he  is  a  Father  who  hid 
his  face  from  Christ  for  my  good.     If,  then,  I  am  in 
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darkness,  let  me  remember  that  God  never  had  a  son  that 
was  not  sometimes  in  the  dark ;  for  even  Christ,  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  cried,  "  My  God!  my  God!  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?" 

Few  Christians,  if  any,  sufficiently  honour  Christ,  as 
governing  their  concerns.  They  do  not  say,  "  Now, 
while  I  am  praying  on  earth,  my  Saviour  is  working  for 
me  in  heaven.  He  is  saying  to  one,  '  Do  this,'  and  to 
another,  *  Do  that,'  and  all  for  my  good  !"  While  Jere- 
miah was,  doubtless,  crying  to  God  out  of  the  dungeon, 
Ebed-melech  was  interceding  for  him  with  the  king,  and 
they  were  preparing  the  means  for  his  deliverance.  See 
Jer.  xxxviii. 

Let  the  restless,  comfortless  state  of  a  backslider  dis- 
tinguish him  from  an  apostate. 


If  you  have  set  out  in  the  ways  of  God,  do  not  stumble 
at  present  difficulties.     Go  forward.     Look  not  behind. 

Something  must  be  left  as  a  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
heart :  in  paradise,  the  tree  ;  in  Israel,  a  Canaanite ;  in 
us,  temptation. 

Religious  joy  is  a  holy,  a  delicate  deposit.  It  is  a 
pledge  of  something  greater,  and  must  not  be  thought 
lightly  of;  for  let  it  be  withdrawn  only  for  a  little,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  experience  we  may  have  had  of  it,  we 
shall  find  no  living  creature  can  restore  it  to  us,  and  we 
can  only,  with  David,  cry,  "  Restore  unto  me,  O  Lord, 
the  joy  of  thy  salvation." 

A  Chkistian  should  beware  of  that  temptation,  "  Why 
should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  ?"  He  should  re- 
member, if  it  is  a  time  of  extremity,  that  is  the  very  rea- 
son why  he  should  wait.  If  his  way  is  so  hedged  up  that 
he  cannot  go  forward,  he  should  say,  "  Now  is  the  time 
for  me  to  stand  still,  and  wait  till  God  opens  my  way." 
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"  When  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  me,  then  thou 
knewest  my  path." 

Human  nature  is  always  putting  forth  its  fears  and 
unbelief,  in  anxious  questions  concerning  to-morrow,  or 
some  threatening  calamity;  but  Christ  says  to  every 
Christian,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it 
be  afraid:  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;"  and  I  will 
protect  and  guide  you  throughout  the  journey  thither. 

"  God  with  us"  is  the  traveller's  security.  Jacob  was 
destitute ;  he  had  a  long  and  dreary  journey,  but  God 
said,  "  Behold  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all 
places  whither  thou  goest." 


God  calls  not  for  "  thousands  of  rams,"  nor  "  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil;"  he  calls  not  his  creatures  to 
live  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  nor  sets  them  to  perform  long 
pilgrimages,  nor  to  inflict  pains  on  their  bodies.  No; 
the  rigours  of  superstition  are  from  man.  The  voice  of 
God  is,  "  Be  happy,  here  and  for  ever  !  Fly  that  which 
will  make  you  miserable  everywhere.  '  Come  unto  me, 
all  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest  V  " 

The  voice  of  Christ  is,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart ;" 
and  to  him  who  obeys  he  will  say,  "  Go  in  peace  !  Go 
into  the  grave  !  go  to  judgment !  go  into  eternity  !  go  in 
peace !" 

A  Christian  must  stand  in  a  posture  to  receive  every 
message  which  God  shall  send.  He  must  be  so  prepared 
as  to  be  like  one  who  is  called  to  set  off  on  a  sudden 
journey,  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  out  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  or  like  a  merchant  who  has  goods  to  send  abroad, 
and  has  them  all  packed  up  and  in  readiness  for  the  first 
sail. 

How  many  people  go  out  of  their  spheres  under  good 
pretences !  
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A  person  who  objects  to  tell  a  friend  of  his  faults, 
because  he  has  faults  of  his  own,  acts  as  a  surgeon  would 
who  should  refuse  to  dress  another  person's  wound  be- 
cause he  had  a  dangerous  one  himself. 

When  the  most  insignificant  person  tells  us  we  are 
wrong,  we  ought  to  listen.  Let  us  believe  it  possible  we 
may  be  wrong,  when  any  one  supposes  we  are ;  and  enter 
into  the  true  littleness  which  consists  in  receiving  cor- 
rection like  a  child. 

No  man  rejects  a  minister  of  God  who  faithfully  per- 
forms his  office,  till  he  has  rejected  God. 

The  plainest  declarations  of  God's  favour,  and  the 
strongest  encouragements,  are  generally  manifested  in  the 
darkest  night  of  trial.  Who  could  be  more  destitute  than 
Jacob,  when  he  lay  down  in  the  desert  with  a  stone  for 
his  pillow  ?    See  also  Acts  xxvii.  20 — 24 ;  2  Cor.  i.  3 — 5, 

"  The  pride  of  Israel  testifieth  to  his  face  ;  aud  they 
do  not  return  to  the  Lord  their  God."  This  is  the  worst 
symptom  in  a  sinner,  when  he  is  too  proud  to  go  to 
God.  Whatever  be  our  condition,  if  there  is  contrition 
of  spirit  under  it,  there  is  hope  of  that  man.  There  is  no 
room  for  despair,  to  whatever  lengths  a  man  may  have 
gone  in  sin,  if  he  can  smite  on  his  breast  and  say,  "  O 
Lord,  though  my  sins  testify  against  me,  yet  thou  art  a 
God  of  compassion.     Do  thou  it,  for  thy  name's  sake." 

A  Christian  should  never  attempt  to  try  his  state 
while  under  a  temptation ;  he  might  as  well  attempt  to 
examine  the  face  of  the  moon  while  she  is  under  an 
eclipse.  But,  when  he  finds  corrupt  nature  setting  in 
with  a  temptation, — and  who  has  not  felt  this  ? — let  him 
rememher  his  great  Physician.  This  is  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God,  that  no  case,  either  of  the  body  or  of  the 
soul,  was  ever  found  too  hard  for  him.     Blessed  be  God, 
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that  we  have  in  him  a  hiding-place,  a  covert  from  the 
storm,  a  refuge  from  all  our  enemies  ! 

The  great  care  of  the  man  who  is  content  with  the 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power,  is,  that  every  thing 
should  be  right  without ;  while  the  true  Christian  is  most 
careful  that  every  thing  should  be  right  within.  It  would 
be  nothing  to  him  to  be  applauded  by  the  whole  world,  if 
he  had  not  the  approbation  of  God  and  his  own  con- 
science. Religion  is,  therefore,  a  living  principle.  Any 
one  may  make  a  show,  and  be  called  a  Christian,  and 
unite  himself  to  a  sect,  and  be  admired ;  but,  for  a  man 
to  enter  into  the  sanctuary ;  to  hold  secret  communion 
with  God ;  to  retire  into  his  closet,  and  transact  all  his 
affairs  with  an  unseen  Saviour  ;  to  walk  with  God  like 
Enoch,  and  yet  to  smite  on  his  breast  with  the  publican, 
having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  and  triumphing  only  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;  these  are  the  life  and  acts  of  a  new 
creature ! 

O  Lord  !  let  me  have  anything,  but  thy  frown ;  and 
anything,  with  thy  smile  ! 

Whatever,  below  God,  is  the  object  of  our  love,  will, 
at  some  time  or  other,  be  the  matter  of  our  sorrow. 


Take  care,  Christian !  whatever  you  meet  with  in 
your  way,  that  you  forget  not  your  Father.  When  the 
proud  and  wealthy  rush  by  in  triumph,  while  you  are 
poor  and  in  sorrow,  hear  the  voice  of  your  Father  saying, 
**  My  Son,  had  I  loved  them,  I  should  have  corrected  them 
too.  I  give  them  up  to  the  ways  of  their  own  hearts  ; 
but  to  my  children,  if  I  give  sorrow,  it  is  that  I  may  lead 
them  to  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 

It  is  by  faith  that  we  contemplate  unseen  things.  To 
the  eye  of  a  clown  a  planet  appears  but  a  twinkling  star  ; 
but,  if  he  looked  through  a  telescope,  and  were  able  to 
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calculate,  he  would  perceive  that  it  was  a  great  world, 
and  would  be  astonished  at  its  distance  and  magnitude. 
While  the  gay  and  the  busy  are  moving  on  their  little 
mole-hills,  full  of  anxiety,  faith  thus  reaches  beyond  the 
world ;  it  views  death  as  at  hand ;  it  looks  at  heaven, 
and  catches  a  glimpse  of  its  glory ;  it  looks  at  hell,  and 
sees  the  torments  of  the  condemned ;  it  looks  at  judg- 
ment, and  realizes  that  awful  day ;  it  looks  at  eternity, 
and  says,  "  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  :  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal." 


Where  there  is  a  real  character,  a  man  will  not  sit 
down  in  the  Christian  conflict  and  say,  "  If  I  must  carry 
about  me  this  body  of  death,  I  must  submit.  I  must 
bear  these  enemies  as  quietly  as  I  can."  No ;  he  will 
say,  as  St.  Paul  seems  to  say,  "  I  will  be  on  no  terms 
with  sin.  I  will  raise  an  outcry  against  the  corrupt 
nature.  I  will  triumph  in  my  Physician.  His  grace  is 
sufficient  for  me  ;  I  will  wait  for  a  cure,  and  wait  for  it 
in  the  appointed  way.  I  see  light,  and  hope,  and  liberty; 
and  I  thank  God  that,  if  I  am  a  sinner,  yet  I  am  a  saved 
sinner." 


God  u  hath  set  the  day  of  prosperity  and  the  day  of 
adversity,  the  one  over  against  the  other,"  as  the  clouds 
are  gathered  for  rain  by  the  shining  of  the  sun  ;  and ,  if 
for  a  moment  they  are  blown  aside,  we  must  expect  their 
return.  Where,  in  our  sky,  should  we  look  for  clouds  ? 
where  it  is  brightest ;  where  our  expectations  are  high- 
est. Our  sharpest  sorrows  arise  out  of  our  sweetest 
comforts.  Rachel  said,  "Give  me  children,  or  else  I 
die :"  and,  in  obtaining  what  she  esteemed  her  highest 
comfort,  what  she  would  have  at  any  rate,  was  hidden 
the  cause  of  her  sharpest  grief.     God  gave  her  children  ; 
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and,  in  bearing  her  second  child,  "  it  came  to  pass,  as 
her  soul  was  in  departing  (for  she  died),  that  she  called 
his  name  Ben-oni, — the  son  of  my  sorrow." 

Who  is  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth  ?  and  whither 
shall  we  go  to  seek  him  ?  Not  to  the  tavern,  not  to  the 
theatre,  not  even  to  a  brothel,  but  to  the  church ;  that 
man  who  has  sat  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  under  the 
awakening  and  affecting  calls  of  the  Gospel,  and  has 
hardened  his  heart  against  these  calls ;  he  is  the  man 
whose  condition  is  the  most  desperate  of  all  others. 
"  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida ! 
and  thou  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt 
be  thrust  down  to  hell." 

Giye  every  kind  of  knowledge  its  due  attention  and 
respect ;  but  what  science  is  to  be  compared  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  crucified  ?  Had  a  traveller  lost  his  way 
in  some  desert,  where  he  had  wandered  till  he  was  fainting 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  for  what  would  he  first  ask? 
for  music?  for  paintings?  No;  he  would  ask  for  bread, 
for  water.  Anything  else  offered  him  would  be  a  mocking 
of  his  misery. 


What  an  oppressive  burden  is  taken  off  a  Christian's 
shoulders,  by  his  privilege  of  leaving  all  consequences, 
while  in  the  path  of  duty,  to  God.  He  has  done  with, 
"  How  shall  I  bear  this  trouble?"  "  How  shall  I  remove 
this  difficulty ?"  "How  shall  I  get  through  this  deep 
water  ?"  but  leaves  himself  in  the  hands  of  God. 


We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  by  the 
innocent  pleasures  which  God  grants  us  on  earth.  Here 
is  a  fine  situation,  with  wonderful  prospects,  every  thing 
to  delight  the  senses  ;  yet  all  this  we  find  in  a  world 
which  is  under  a  curse  !  what  then  may  we  not  expect  in 
a  heavenly  world,  where  God  exercises  all  his  power  for 
our  blessedness  ? 
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Howevek  ill  men  may  treat  us,  we  should  never  give 
them  a  handle  to  say  that  we  misbehaved  ourselves. 
Were  I  to  meet  my  most  bitter  adversary,  and  know  that 
he  was  come  with  the  most  malicious  intentions,  I  should 
endeavour  to  be  so  on  my  guard,  that  he  could  not  lay 
his  finger,  with  truth,  on  any  part  of  my  conduct. 

The  motive  determines  the  quality  of  actions.  One 
man  may  do  a  penurious  act,  because  he  knows  he  shall 
be  put  to  difficulties  if  he  does  not ;  another  may  do  the 
same  from  mere  avarice.  The  king  of  Edom  offered  up 
his  son  on  the  wall,  and  his  abominable  cruelty  excited 
just  indignation ;  but  Abraham,  having  in  intention  offer- 
ed up  his  son,  is  held  forth  to  all  generations  for  this  act 
as  the  father  of  the  faithful. 


It  is  always  a  sign  of  poverty  of  mind,  where  men  are 
ever  aiming  to  appear  great;  for  they  who  are  really 
great  never  seem  to  know  it. 

What  the  world  calls  the  best  company  is  such  as  a 
pious  mechanic  would  not  condescend  to  keep  ;  he  would 
rather  say,  "  Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding 
vanity." 

One  way  of  reading  the  Bible  with  advantage  is,  to 
pay  it  great  homage ;  so  that  when  we  come  to  any  part 
which  we  cannot  connect  with  other  passages,  we  must 
conclude  that  this  arises  from  our  ignorance,  but  that  the 
seeming  contrarieties  are  in  themselves  quite  reconcilable. 


Young  Christians,  on  setting  out  in  life,  often  mistake 
greatly  in  not  sufficiently  attributing  events  to  the  imme- 
diate providence  of  God.  They  are  not  reluctant,  at  the 
end,  to  acknowledge  that  their  way  has  been  directed ;  but 
they  do  not  enough  mark  it  as  they  go  on.  There  is  a  habit 
of  saying,  "  Such  a  thing  may  turn  up"  as  if  it  depended 
on  chance ;  whereas  nothing  will  turn  up,  but  what  was 
ordered  long  before.     One  cause  of  this  evil  is,  that  the 
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divinity  of  our  day  deals  too  much  in  common-place : 
certain  fundamental  truths  are  set  forth;  and  if  a  man 
professes  these  truths,  too  little  account  is  made  of  the 
faith,  dependence,  and  other  graces  of  a  Christian. 
When  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  he  is  written  upon,  as 
it  were,  "  to  be  provided  for!" — and  he  ought,  there- 
fore, to  notice,  as  he  goes  on,  how  Providence  does  pro- 
vide for  him. 


Men  mistake  in  nothing  so  much  as  when  they  resist 
their  dispensation  :  for,  while  God  shutteth  up  a  man, 
there  can  be  no  opening.  Resistance  does  but  make  the 
dispensation  harder  to  be  borne.  Job  says,  "  He  teareth 
himself  in  his  anger  ;  but  shall  the  Rock  be  removed  be- 
cause of  thee  ?"  The  man  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  labyrinth  ; 
and  the  hand,  which  brought  him  in,  must  be  the  hand 
to  conduct  him  out. 

We  require  the  same  hand  to  protect  us  in  apparent 
safety,  as  in  the  most  imminent  and  palpable  danger. 
One  of  the  most  wicked  men  in  my  neighbourhood  was 
riding  near  a  precipice,  and  fell  over :  his  horse  was 
killed,  but  he  escaped  without  injury :  instead  of  thank- 
ing God  for  his  deliverance,  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  God  therein,  but  attributed  his  escape  to 
chance.  The  same  man  was  afterward  riding  on  a  very 
smooth  road :  his  horse  suddenly  tripped  and  fell,  and 
threw  his  rider  over  his  head,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot, 
while  the  horse  escaped  unhurt. 


If  a  man  is  dead  in  sin,  our  attempting  to  correct  his 
false  notions  is  like  laying  a  dead  man  straight,  who  be- 
fore was  lying  crooked.  The  man  is  dead,  and  will  re- 
main so  ;  though  before  he  was  lying  crooked,  and  is  now 
lying  straight.  It  matters  little  what  right  notions  we 
may  have,  while  we  are  dead  in  sin ;  for  we  shall  never 
act  up  to  them  till  God  awakens  our  hearts. 

p3 
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To  have  too  much  forethought,  is  the  part  of  a  wretch : 
to  have  too  little,  is  the  part  of  a  fool. 


Self-will  is  so  ardent  and  active,  that  it  will  break 
a  world  to  pieces,  to  make  a  stool  to  sit  on. 


We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  God.  "  A  certain  man  sold  a  possession,  and 
brought  a  certain  part  of  the  price."  We  should  have 
thought  this  a  generous  act ;  but  God  saw  that  there 
wanted  a  right  estimation  of  his  character.  Many  sins 
are  suffered  to  pass  to  be  punished  hereafter ;  but  God 
sometimes  breaks  out,  and  strikes  an  offender  dead  in 
vindication  of  his  own  glory. 


Remember    always   to   mix    good  sense  with   good 
things,  or  they  will  become  disgusting. 


Things  are  not  to  be  done  by  the  effort  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  by  the  preparation  of  past  moments. 

If  there  is  any  person  to  whom  you  feel  dislike,  that  is 
the  person  of  whom  you  ought  never  to  speak. 

Irritability  urges  us  take  a  step  as  much  too  soon 
as  sloth  does  too  late. 


When  we  read  the  Bible  we  must  always  remember, 
that,  like  the  holy  waters  seen  by  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xlvii.), 
it  is,  in  some  places,  up  to  the  ancles  ;  in  others;  up  to 
the  knees ;  in  others,  up  to  the  loins ;  and,  in  some,  a 
river  too  deep  to  be  fathomed,  and  that  cannot  be  passed 
over.  There  is  light  enough  to  guide  the  humble  and 
teachable  to  heaven,  and  obscurity  enough  to  confound 
the  unbeliever. 

True  religion,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures;  may  be 
compared  to  a  plum  on  the  tree,  covered  with  its  bloom. 
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Men  gather  the  plum,  and  handle  it,  and  twist  it  about, 
till  it  is  deprived  of  all  its  native  bloom  and  beauty  :  the 
fairest  hand  would  as  much  rob  the  plum  of  its  bloom,  as 
any  other.  Now,  all  that  little  party-spirit,  which  so 
much  prevails  among  men,  and  which  leads  them  to  say, 
"  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,"  is  but  handling  the 
plum  till  it  loses  its  bloom. 

There  are  but  two  classes  of  the  wise — the  men  who 
serve  God,  because  they  have  found  him ;  and  the  men  who 
seek  him,  because  they  have  found  him  not.  All  others 
may  say,  "  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?" 

Philosophy  is  a  proud,  sullen  detecter  of  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  man.  It  may  turn  him  from  the  world 
with  a  proud,  sturdy  contempt ;  but  it  cannot  come  for- 
ward and  say,  "  Here  are  rest — grace — peace — strength 
— consolation  !" 

We  hear  much  of  a  decent  pride — a  becoming  pride — 
a  noble  pride— a  laudable  pride !  Can  that  be  decent, 
of  which  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  ?  Can  that  be  becom- 
ing, of  which  God  has  set  forth  the  deformity  ?  Can 
that  be  noble,  which  God  resists,  and  is  determined  to 
debase  ?  Can  that  be  laudable,  which  God  calls  abomi- 
nable ? 

Many  things  are  spoken  of,  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
good  ;  but  there  is  not  one  thing  emphatically  called 
good,  which  does  not  relate  to  Christ  or  his  coming. 

Say  the  strongest  things  you  can,  with  candour  and 
kindness,  to  a  man's  face  ;  and  make  the  best  excuse 
you  can  for  him,  with  truth  and  justice,  behind  his  back. 

Many  people  labour  to  make  the  narrow  way  wider. 
They  may  dig  a  path  into  the  broad  way ;  but  the  way 
to  life  must  remain  a  narrow  way  to  the  end. 
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All  extremes  are  error.  The  reverse  of  error  is  not 
truth,  but  error.     Truth  lies  between  these  extremes. 

I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  there  are  persons  of  every 
description,  under  every  possible  circumstance,  in  every 
lawful  calling  among  Christians,  who  will  go  to  heaven — 
that  all  the  world  may  see,  that  neither  their  circum- 
stances nor  calling  prevented  their  being  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  blessed. 

God  has  given  us  four  books  : — the  Book  of  Grace ; 
the  Book  of  Nature ;  the  Book  of  the  World  ;  and  the 
Book  of  Providence.  Every  occurrence  is  a  leaf  in  one 
of  these  books ;  it  does  not  become  us  to  be  negligent  in 
the  use  of  any  of  them. 

Eloquence  is  vehement  simplicity. 


God  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipotent ;  and  omni- 
science may  see  reason  to  withhold  what  omnipotence 
could  bestow. 

Attend  to  the  presence  of  God :  this  will  dignify  a 
small  congregation,  and  annihilate  a  small  one. 

Having  some  business  to  transact  with  a  gentleman 
in  the  City,  I  called  one  day  at  his  counting-house  :  he 
begged  I  would  call  again,  as  I  had  so  much  more  time 
to  spare  than  he  had,  who  was  a  man  of  business.  "  An 
hour  is  nothing  to  you,"  said  he.  "  An  hour  nothing  to 
a  clergyman !"  said  I:  "you  seem  little  to  understand 
the  nature  of  our  profession.  One  hour  of  a  clergyman's 
time  rightly  employed,  sir,  is  worth  more  to  him  than  all 
the  gains  of  your  merchandize." 

If  a  man  has  a  quarrelsome  temper,  let  him  alone  : 
the  world  will  soon  find  him  employment.  He  will  soon 
meet  with  some  one  stronger  than  himself,  who  will 
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repay  him  better  than  you  can.     A  man  may  fight  duels 
all  his  life,  if  he  is  disposed  to  quarrel. 

One  day  I  got  off  my  horse  to  kill  a  rat,  which  I  found 
on  the  road  only  half  killed.  I  am  shocked  at  the  thought- 
less cruelty  of  many  people ;  yet  I  did  a  thing  soon  after, 
that  has  given  me  considerable  uneasiness,  and  for  which 
I  reproach  myself  bitterly.  As  I  was  riding  homeward, 
I  saw  a  waggon  standing  at  a  door,  with  three  horses : 
the  two  foremost  were  eating  their  corn  from  bags  at  their 
noses ;  but  I  observed  the  third  had  dropped  his  on  the 
ground,  and  could  not  stoop  to  get  any  food.  However, 
I  rode  on,  in  absence,  without  assisting  him.  But  when 
I  had  got  nearly  home,  I  remembered  what  I  had  ob- 
served in  my  absence  of  mind,  and  felt  extremely  hurt  at 
my  neglect ;  and  would  have  ridden  back  had  I  not 
thought  that  the  waggoner  might  have  come  out  of  the 
house  and  relieved  the  horse.  A  man  could  not  have 
had  a  better  demand  for  getting  off  his  horse,  than  for 
such  an  act  of  humanity.  It  is  by  absence  of  mind  that 
we  omit  many  duties. 

A  wicked  man  is  a  candidate  for  nothing  but  hell  ! 
However  he  may  live,  if  his  conscience  were  awake,  he 
would  turn  pale  at  this  question,  "What  shall  I  do  in  the 
end  thereof?" 

Thebe  is  a  great  defect  in  Gray's  Elegy.  You  cannot 
read  it  without  feeling  a  melancholy.  There  is  no  sun- 
shine— no  hope  after  death :  it  shows  the  dark  side  only 
of  mortality.  But  a  man  refined  as  he  was,  and  specu- 
lating on  the  bankruptcy  of  human  nature,  if  he  brought 
not  evangelical  views  into  the  estimate,  could  describe 
human  nature  only  as  hopeless  and  forlorn:  ,whereas  what 
he  felt  a  subject  of  melancholy,  is  with  me  included  in 
the  calculation.  I  know  it  must  be  so,  and,  according 
to  my  views,  should  be  disappointed  if  it  were  not  so. 
"  My  kingdom,"  said  our  Lord,  "  is  not  of  this  world." 
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Revelation  never  staggers  me.  There  may  be  a 
tertium  quid,  though  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  it, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  all  our  present  doubts  and 
questions.  I  was  one  day  riding  with  a  friend :  we  were 
discussing  a  subject,  and  I  expressed  myself  surprised 
that  such  a  measure  was  not  adopted.  "  If  I  were  to  tell 
you  one  thing,"  said  he,  "  it  would  make  all  clear,"  I 
gave  him  credit  that  there  did  exist  something  which 
would  entirely  dispel  my  objections.  Now,  if  this  be  the 
case,  in  many  instances,  between  man  and  man,  is  it  an 
unreasonable  conclusion,  that  all  the  unaccountable  points 
which  we  may  observe  in  the  providence  and  government 
of  God,  should  be  all  perfection  in  the  Divine  mind  ? 
Take  the  growth  of  a  seed ;  I  cannot  possibly  say  what 
first  produces  the  progress  of  growth  in  the  grain.  Take 
voluntary  motion;  I  cannot  possibly  say  where  action 
begins  and  thought  ends.  The  proportion  between  a 
fly's  mind  and  a  man's  is  no  adequate  illustration  of  the 
state  of  man  with  respect  to  God  ;  because  there  is  some 
proportion  between  the  minds  or  faculties  of  two  finite 
creatures,  but  there  can  be  none  between  finite  man  and 
infinite  God. 

One  little  preacher  will  endeavour  to  prove,  with  a 
great  deal  of  warmth,  the  truth  of  Calvinistic  principles  ; 
and  another  little  preacher  will  clearly  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  Arminian  scheme.  Good  sense  will  go  be- 
tween them  and  say,  "  There  are  certain  things  '  written' 
on  these  subjects,  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  "  Good  sense 
will  hesitate  to  push  what  is  said  to  all  its  apparent  con- 
clusions, for,  "It  is  written  again."  Here  ends  all  dog- 
matism with  a  wise  man. 

A  mouse  that  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  chest,  says  the 
fable,  chanced  one  day  to  creep  up  to  the  edge,  and, 
peeping  out,  exclaimed  with  wonder,  "  I  did  not  think 
the  world  was  so  large." 

The  first  step  to  knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  are  ig- 
norant.    It  is  a  great  point  to  know  our  place ;  for  want 
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of  this,  a  man  in  private  life,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
affairs  in  his  chest,  is  ever  peeping  out,  and  then  he  be- 
comes a  philosopher.  He  must  then  know  every  thing, 
and  presumptuously  pry  into  the  deep  and  secret  councils 
of  God ;  not  considering  that  man  is  finite,  and  has  no 
faculties  to  comprehend  and  judge  of  the  great  scheme 
of  things.  We  can  form  no  other  idea  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  God,  nor  can  have  any  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things,  except  what  God  has  taught  us  in  his  word ;  and 
where  he  stops  we  must  stop.  He  has  not  told  us  why 
he  permitted  the  angels  to  fall,  why  he  created  Adam, 
why  he  suffered  sin  to  enter  into  the  world,  why  Christ 
came  in  the  latter  ages,  when  he  will  come  to  judgment, 
what  will  be  the  doom  of  the  heathen  nations,  nor  why 
our  state  throughout  eternity  was  made  to  depend  on  such 
a  moment  as  man's  life  ;  all  these  are  secrets  of  his  coun- 
cil. "  Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth?"  God  urges  it  on  us  again  and  again,  that 
sin  has  entered,  and  that  we  must  "  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come."  Christ,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  never  gra- 
tified curiosity ;  he  answered  every  inquiry  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  inquirer,  not  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  inquiry ;  if  any  man  came  in  humility  for  instruction, 
he  always  instructed ;  but,  when  any  came  to  gratify  a 
vain  curiosity,  he  answered,  as  when  one  said,  "  Lord, 
are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?"  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate  ;"  or,  as  when  another  inquired,  "Lord,  and 
what  shall  this  man  do  ?"  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow 
thou  me."  ' 

We  are  too  ready  to  say  in  trouble,  "  All  these  things 
are  against  me;"  but  a  Christian  should  say,  "This  or 
that  may  seem  against  me,  but  there  is  mercy  for  me ; 
there  is  a  Saviour ;  there  is  God's  word ;  and  there  are 
his  ordinances.  He  should  be  more  careful  to  enumerate 
what  is  for  him  than  what  is  against  him.  He  should 
look  over  the  list  of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  mercies,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  sorrows ;  and  remember,  that  what 
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things  are  against  him  are  so  on  account  of  his  sin.  Our 
pilgrimage  is  but  short  ;  let  us  make  use  of  our  helps  and 
means.  God  has  given  us  a  guide,  and  a  support  to  lean 
on ;  when  the  clouds  gather,  we  have  only  to  look  to 
Jesus.  We  are  not  to  expect  the  joys  of  heaven  while 
on  earth ;  let  us  be  content  that  there  is  a  highway  for  us 
to  walk  in,  and  a  leader  to  conduct  us  in  that  way. 

It  is  a  Christian's  business,  as  much  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  his  duty,  to  lessen  his  cares  and  occupations 
in  the  world.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  Christians  com- 
plain what  a  hindrance  business  is,  while  they  are,  per- 
haps at  the  very  time,  too  anxious  to  increase  it.  There 
is  some  fallacy,  too,  in  the  complaint ;  for,  where  there  is 
a  principle  of  grace,  it  will  prevail  even  in  a  multitude  of 
engagements.  There  is  much  difference  between  seeking 
busy  situations,  and  being  found  in  them. 

What  we  call  "  taking  steps  in  life,"  are  most  serious 
occurrences ;  especially  if  there  be,  in  the  motive,  any 
mixture  of  ambition.  "  Wherefore  gaddest  thou  about 
to  change  thy  way  ?" 

The  dispensation  of  grace  to  some,  is  little  more  than 
a  continual  combat  with  corruptions  ;  so  that,  instead  of 
advancing,  a  man  seems  but  just  able  to  preserve  himself 
from  sinking.  A  boat,  with  the  tide  full  against  it,  does 
well  if  it  can  keep  from  driving  back,  and  must  have  strong 
force  indeed  to  get  forward.  We  must  estimate  grace  by 
the  opposition  which  it  meets  with. 

How  blessed  is  the  Christian,  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatest  troubles  !  It  is  true  we  cannot  say  he  is  perfect 
in  holiness,  that  he  has  never  any  doubts,  that  his  peace 
of  mind  is  never  interrupted,  that  he  never  mistakes  Pro- 
vidence ;  but,  after  all,  his  is  a  blessed  condition ;  for  he 
is  supported  under  his  trials,  and  instructed  by  the  dis- 
cipline; and,  as  to  his  fears,  the  evil  under  the  appre- 
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hension  of  which  he  is  ready  to  sink,  frequently  does  not 
come,  or  it  does  not  continue,  or  it  is  turned  into  a 
blessing. 

One  of  the  greatest  impositions  of  Satan  on  the  mind, 
is  that  of  quieting  a  man  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of 
what  is  lawful.  So  that  it  is  not  murder,  or  adultery,  or 
theft  which  he  is  committing,  all  is  well.  Because  a 
man's  bed  is  his  own,  he  may  idle  away  in  it  his  inesti- 
mable time.  Because  his  business  is  lawful,  a  man  may 
intoxicate  his  mind  with  the  pursuit  of  it. 

The  very  heart  and  root  of  sin  is  an  independent  spirit. 
We  erect  the  idol  self;  and  not  only  wish  others  to  wor- 
ship, but  worship  it  ourselves. 

We  must  take  care,  when  we  draw  parallel  cases,  not 
to  take  such  as  are  not  or  cannot  be  made  parallel.  For 
instance :  we  may  ask,  before  we  act,  "  What  would 
Jesus  Christ  do  in  this  case  ?  or  what  would  St.  Paul?" 
but  we  cannot  be  guided  by  this  rule  in  every  thing,  be- 
cause Christ's  mission  was  peculiar ;  it  was  an  unparal- 
leled event ;  it  was  for  three  years  only  ;  and,  like  a  great 
fire,  he  was  always  burning,  always  intent  on  one  point. 
St.  Paul  also  was  in  peculiar  circumstances ;  he  was  sent 
on  an  especial  errand.  In  evey  thing  which  is  in  any 
degree  sinful,  we  should  turn  to  these  examples ;  but,  in 
the  conduct  peculiar  to  our  station,  our  application  of 
these  examples  must  be  governed  by  circumstances. 

Many  inexperienced  Christians  are  apt  to  look  for 
wrong  kind  of  evidences,  and  so  distress  themselves  about 
their  state.  The  questions  which  we  should  put  to  our- 
selves, in  seeking  the  best  evidences,  are,  "  Do  I  hate 
sin  ?  Is  it  my  grand  fear  ?  Is  it  my  grief,  that,  while  I 
have  a  good  hope  of  pardon,  I  yet  should  make  such  ill 
returns  ?  Have  I  a  brokenness  of  spirit  ?"  Godliness 
is  analogous  to  the  principle  of  gravitation,  in  that  it  re- 
duces every  thing  to  its  proper  centre. 
Q 
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The  difference  between  what  is  called  fate,  and  pre- 
destination, is  something  like  that  of  a  house  without  a 
governor,  and  a  house  with  a  governor.  The  fatalist 
says,  "  Every  thing  must,  of  necessity,  be  as  it  is  ;  as  a 
stone  must  fall  to  the  ground,  fire  must  ascend, "  &c. 
The  predestinarian  says,  that  every  thing  is  determined 
by  a  wise  Governor,  who  inspects,  orders,  and  superin- 
tends the  whole  machine  ;  so  that  a  sparrow  does  not  fall 
to  the  ground,  or  a  hair  of  the  head  perish,  without  per- 
mission. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  sin  within  and  without 
us,  that  we  seldom  deeply  feel  it,  or  are  so  shocked  at 
it  as  we  should  be  wrere  it  less  frequent.  If  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Court  were  to  walk  through  some  of  the  filthy 
streets  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  how  would  he  be  dis- 
gusted and  terrified  ;  while  the  poor  wretches  who  live  in 
them  think  nothing  of  the  matter.  Thus  a  clearer  view 
of  sin  and  of  the  holiness  of  God,  made  the  prophet  cry 
out,  "  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
of  unclean  lips  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts." 

It  is  much  easier  to  settle  a  point  than  to  act  on  it. 

I  once  said  to  myself,  in  the  foolishness  of  my  heart, 
"  What  sort  of  sermon  must  that  have  been  which  was 
preached  by  St.  Peter,  when  three  thousand  souls  were 
converted  at  once  ?"  What  sort  of  sermon  !  such  as 
other  sermons.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  it  ex- 
traordinary. The  effect  was  not  produced  by  St.  Peter's 
eloquence,  but  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  present  with 
his  word.  It  is  in  vain  to  attend  one  minister  after  an- 
other, and  to  hear  sermon  after  sermon,  unless  we  pray 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  accompany  the  word.  "  Neither 
is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ; 
but  God  that  ^iveth  the  increase." 
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That  humility  which  courts  notice  is  not  first-rate.  It 
may  be  sincere,  but  it  is  sullied.  Do  not  sound  a  trum- 
pet, nor  say,  "  Come  and  see  how  humble  I  am." 

We  should  be  careful  never  to  discourage  any  one 
who  is  but  searching  after  God.  It  a  man  begins  in  ear- 
nest "  to  feel  after  him  if  haply  he  may  find  him,"  let  us 
be  aware  how  we  stop  him,  by  rashly  telling  him  he  is 
not  seeking  in  the  right  way.  This  would  be  like  setting 
fire  to  the  first  round  of  the  ladder,  by  which  one  was 
attempting  to  escape.  We  must  wait  for  a  fit  season  to 
communicate  light.  Had  any  one  told  me,  when  I  first 
began  to  think  religiously,  that  I  was  not  seeking  God  in 
the  right  way,  I  might  have  been  discouraged  from  seek- 
ing him  at  all.  I  was  much  indebted  to  my  mother,  for 
her  truly  wise  and  judicious  conduct  toward  me  when  I 
first  turned  from  vanity  and  sin. 

We  should  always  record  our  thoughts  in  affliction; 
set  up  way-marks ;  set  up  our  Bethels  ;  erect  our  Eben- 
ezers ;  that  we  may  recur  to  them  in  health  ;  for  then  we 
are  in  other  circumstances,  and  can  never  recover  our 
sick-bed  views. 


A  contemplative  life  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
life  of  piety  than  any  other ;  but  it  is  the  divine  plan  to 
bring  faith  into  activity  and  exercise.  We  choose  that 
sort  of  walk  which  we  like  best ;  if  we  love  quiet,  we  are 
for  sedentary  piety ;  but  the  design  of  God  is  to  root  us 
out  of  every  thing,  and  bring  us  into  more  useful  stations. 

A  wretched  prisoner,  chained  to  the  floor  for  a 
length  of  time,  would  deem  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  al- 
lowed to  walk  across  the  room.  Another,  confined  to 
lie  on  his  back  till  it  had  become  sore,  would  think  it  a 
great  favour  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  turn  on  his  side 
for  a  few  minutes.  In  a  course  of  habitual  pain,  I  am 
thankful  for  five  minutes'  freedom  from  suffering.     How 
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forgetful  have  I  been  of  fifty  years   of  tolerable   ease ! 
How  unmindful  are  we  of  what  we  call  common  mercies ! 

In  order  to  read  the  Bible  with  profit,  we  must  begin 
by  denying  ourselves  every  step  of  the  way ;  for,  every 
step  of  the  way,  it  will  be  found  to  oppose  our  corrupt 
nature. 

Christians  resemble  travellers  in  a  stage-coach.  We 
are  full  of  our  plans  and  schemes,  but  the  coach  is  moving 
rapidly  forward :  it  passes  one  mile-stone,  and  then 
another;  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  plots  and  plans  of 
the  passengers. 

A  Christian  has  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  religion 
when  he  has  overcome  the  love  of  the  world  ;  for  he  has 
still  more  powerful  and  importunate  enemies  :  self — evil 
tempers — pride — undue  affections — a  stubborn  will.  It 
is  by  the  subduing  of  these  adversaries,  that  we  must 
chiefly  judge  of  our  growth  in  grace. 

A  friend  called  on  me  when  I  was  ill,  to  settle  some 
business.  My  head  was  too  much  confused  by  my  indis- 
position to  understand  fully  what  he  said ;  but  I  had  such 
unlimited  confidence  in  him,  that  I  did  whatever  he  bid 
me,  in  the  fullest  assurance  that  it  was  right.  How 
simply  I  can  trust  in  man,  and  how  little  in  God  !  How 
unreasonable  is  a  pure  act  of  faith  in  one  like  ourselves, 
if  we  cannot  repose  the  same  faith  in  God  ! 


SOME  NEGATIVE  RULES  GIVEN  TO  A 
YOUNG  MINISTER  GOING  INTO  A  SITU- 
ATION OF  PECULIAR  DIFFICULTY. 

As  I  know  you  have  received  much  good  advice,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  a  few  hints  of  a  negative  kind,  with 
a  view  of  admonishing  you  to  be  careful,  while  you  are 
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doing  your  work,  not  by  any  mistakes  of  your  own  to 
hinder  your  success. 

I.  By  forgetting  that  your  success  with  others  is  very 
much  connected  with  your  personal  character. 

Kerod  "  heard  John  gladly,"  and  "  he  did  many  things," 
because  he  knew  the  preacher  to  be  a  just  and  holy  man. 
Words  uttered  from  the  heart  find  their  way  to  the 
heart,  by  a  holy  sympathy.     Character  is  power  : — 

"A  good  man  seen,  though  silent,  counsel  gives." 

If  you  would  make  a  deep  impression  on  others,  you 
must  use  all  means  to  have  them  first  formed  in  your  own 
mind.  Avoid,  at  the  same  time,  all  appearances  of  evil 
— as  a  covetous  or  worldly,  a  vain  or  assuming,  a  care- 
less or  indevout  deportment.  Never  suffer  jesting  with 
sacred  persons  or  things.  Satan  will  employ  such  anti- 
dotes as  these,  to  counteract  the  operation  of  that  which 
is  effective  and  gracious  in  a  minister's  character. 

II.  By  placing  your  dependence  on  any  means,  qua- 
lities, or  circumstances,  however  excellent  in  them- 
selves. 

The  direct  way  to  render  a  thing  weak  is,  to  lean  on  it 
as  strong.  "  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  utterly  abo- 
lish idols"  as  means  of  success.  He  designs  to  demon- 
strate that  men  and  creatures  are  what  he  makes  them, 
and  that  only.  This  also  should  be  your  encouragement : 
— looking,  in  the  diligent  and  humble  use  of  means,  to 
that  Spirit  of  life  and  power  without  whose  influence  all 
your  endeavours  will  be  to  no  purpose ;  you  have  reason 
to  expect  help  suited  and  adequate  to  all  your  difficulties. 

III.  By   unnecessarily  appearing  in  dangerous  or 

improper  situations. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  humble  and  condescending ;  it  is 
another  to  render  yourself  common,    cheap,    and   con- 
temptible.    The  men  of  the  world  know  when  a  minister 
is  out  of  his  place — when  they  can  oppress  him  by  num- 
q3 
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bers  or  circumstances — when  they  can  make  him  laugh, 
while  his  office  frowns.  Well  will  it  be  for  him,  if  he  is 
only  rendered  absurd  in  his  future  public  admonitions,  by 
his  former  compliances ;  well  if,  being  found  like  St. 
Peter  on  dangerous  ground,  he  is  not  seduced,  virtually 
at  least,  to  deny  his  Master. 

IV.  By  suspicious  appearances  in  his  family. 

As  the  head  of  your  household,  you  are  responsible  for 
its  appearances.  Its  pride,  sloth,  and  disorder  will  be 
yours.  You  are  accountable  for  your  wife's  conduct, 
dress,  and  manners ;  as  well  as  those  of  your  children, 
whose  education  must  be  peculiarly  exemplary.  Your 
family  is  to  be  a  picture  of  what  you  wish  other  families 
to  be :  and,  without  the  most  determined  resolution,  in 
reliance  on  God,  to  finish  this  picture,  cost  what  it  will, 
your  recommending  family  religion  to  others  will  but 
create  a  smile.  Your  unfriendly  hearers  will  recollect 
enough  of  Scripture  to  tell  you  that  you  ought,  like  the 
primitive  bishop,  to  be  "  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own 
house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity  : 
for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how 
shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God?" 

V.  By  meddling,  beyond  your  sphere,  in  temporals. 

Your  aim  and  conversation,  like  your  sacred  call,  are 
to  be  altogether  heavenly.  As  a  man  of  God,  you  have 
no  concern  with  politics  and  parties  and  schemes  of  in- 
terest, but  you  are  to  live  above  them.  There  is  a  sub- 
lime spirit  in  a  devoted  minister,  which,  as  one  says  of 
Christianity  itself,  pays  no  more  regard  to  these  things 
than  to  the  battles  of  rooks,  the  industry  of  ants,  or  the 
policy  of  bees. 

YI.    By   venturing  off  general  and  acknowledged 
ground  in  spirituals. 

By  giving  strong  meat,  instead  of  milk,  to  those  who 
are  yet  but  babes — by  "  giving  heed  to  fables,  which  mi- 
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nister  questions  rather  than  godly  edifying;"  amusing  the 
mind,  but  not  affecting  the  heart ;  often  disturbing  and 
bewildering,  seldom  convincing ;  frequently  raising  a 
smile,  never  drawing  a  tear. 

VII.  By  maintaining  acknowledged  truth  in  your 

own  spirit. 
Both  food  and  medicines  are  injurious,  if  administered 
scalding  hot.  The  spirit  of  a  teacher  often  effects  more 
than  his  matter.  Benevolence  is  a  universal  language  ; 
and  it  will  apologize  for  a  multitude  of  defects,  in  the  man 
who  speaks  it ;  while  neither  talents  nor  truth  will  apo- 
logize for  pride,  illiberality,  or  bitterness.  Avoid,  there- 
fore, irritating  occasions  and  persons,  particularly  dis- 
putes and  disputants,  by  which  a  minister  often  loses  his 
temper  and  his  character. 

VIII.  By  being  too  sharp-sighted,  too   quick-eared, 

or  too  ready-tongued. 

Some  evils  are  irremediable :  they  are  best  neither 
seen  nor  heard.  By  seeing  and  hearing  things  which 
you  cannot  remove,  you  will  create  implacable  adversa- 
ries, who,  being  guilty  aggressors,  never  forgive.  Avoid 
speaking  meanly  or  harshly  of  an}r  one ;  not  only  because 
this  is  forbidden  to  Christians,  but  because  it  is  to  declare 
war  as  by  a  thousand  heralds. 

IX.  By  the  temptations  arising  from  the  female  sex, 

I  need  not  mention  what  havoc  Satan  has  made  in  the 
church,  by  this  means,  from  the  fall  to  this  day.  Your 
safety,  when  in  danger  from  this  quarter,  lies  in  flight — 
to  parley,  is  to  fall.  Take  the  first  hint  from  conscience, 
or  from  friends. 

In  fine,  "  Watch  thou  in  all  things;  endure  afflictions; 
do  the  work  of  an  evangelist ;  make  full  proof  of  thy 
ministry ;"  and  then,  whether  those  around  you  acknow- 
ledge your  real  character  or  not  now,  they  shall  one  day 
"  know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet  among  them  !" 
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FRAGMENT.— A  DYING  MINISTER'S  FARE- 
WELL. 

When  a  Christian  minister  feels  the  springs  of  life 
giving  way — his  faculties  decaying — his  voice  failing— 
his  spirits  sinking ; — though  he  may  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  say,  as  the  apostle  did  to  his  friends,  "  I  know 
that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  preached  the  kingdom  of 
God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more,''  yet  he  should  stand 
ready  to  part  from  his  flock,  and  every  sermon  should  be 
felt  by  him  as  if  it  were  his  lasj. 

"  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am 
pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  for  I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God."  And  what 
have  I  declared  that  counsel  of  God  to  be  ?  All  the  cu- 
rious distinctions  of  the  schools  ?  All  the  peculiarities  in- 
sisted on  so  strongly  by  different  sects  ?  No  such  thing  ! 
I  have  followed  the  great  apostle  in  "  testifying  repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

There  has  been  a  slander  brought  against  religion — 
that  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  truths  we  should  set  be- 
fore men.  I  say,  it  is  false !  We  are  agreed.  All  who 
know  anything  of  real  religion,  are  agreed,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  is  contained  in  "  repentance  toward 
God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

If  a  man,  like  the  prodigal,  feels  that  he  has  left  his 
father's  house — turned  his  back  on  God — and  is  become 
a  fool  and  a  madman  for  so  doing — and  that  there  is  no 
hope  but  in  returning  again  ;  if  such  a  change  of  mind  is 
wrought  in  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  he  wrought  in 
David,  when  he  cried,  "  Wash  me  throughly  from  my 
iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin;"  if,  like  Peter, 
he  goes  forth  weeping  bitterly — feeling  that  he  has  acted 
foolishly  and  wickedly,  and  that  his  only  hope  is  in  the 
mercy  of  God  through  the  Saviour — then  the  man  enters 
so  far  into  the  spirit  of  religion,  "  repentance  toward  God." 

But  does  he  rest  in  this  ?  Nay,  he  knows  that  if  he 
could  offer  "  thousands  of  rams,  and  ten  thousand  rivers 
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of  oil,"  he  could  make  no  satisfaction  for  "  the  sin  of  his 
soul."  He  looks  to  the  atonement! — to  "  Him  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 
his  blood." 

"  Repentance  toward  God"  must  be  accompanied  by 
"  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not.  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be- 
lieve on  his  name  :  which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God."  These  men  are  enabled  to  say,  with  St.  Paul, 
"  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  I  have  no  refuge 
but  in  him — no  other  hope — no  other  plea.  All  my  con- 
fidence before  God  is  grounded  on  this — that  "  he  suffered, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God." 

If  a  minister  testifies  these  things— if  he  speaks  plainly 
and  simply  these  grand  essential  truths  of  God's  word — 
though  he  may  die  before  another  Sabbath  return,  he  may 
rest  in  peace,  leaving  the  issue  in  God's  hand. 

The  ground  of  a  minister's  own  solid  satisfaction  can- 
not be  popularity  ;  for  even  to  Simon  Magus  "  all  gave 
heed,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying,  This  man  is 
the  great  power  of  God  !"  Neither  can  he  ground  his 
satisfaction  on  the  exercise  of  strong  and  enlarged  talents ; 
for  even  Balaam  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  endowments ; 
nor  can  it  be  on  his  success;  "For  many,"  saith  our 
Lord,  "  shall  come  to  me,  and  say,  Have  we  not  done 
many  wonderful  works  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast 
out  devils  ?  Then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
knew  you."  As  though  he  had  said,  "  I  deny  not  the 
works,  but  ye  are  evil  men  !" 

But  a  minister's  satisfaction  must  be  grounded  on  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  office  in  the  delivery  of  his  mes- 
sage. A  prince  sends  a  special  messenger  to  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  with  offers  of  pardon.  In  examining  his 
conduct,  he  will  not  inquire  whether  they  received  or  ap- 
proved him  or  not ;  the  question  will  be,  "  Did  you  deli- 
ver my  message  ?     Did  you  deliver  it  as  one  that  believed 
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it  yourself? — as  one  in  earnest?"  If  a  man  should  come 
and  tell  you,  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  careless 
air,  that  your  house  was  on  fire,  and  that  you  and  your 
children  would  be  burnt  in  the  flames  if  you  did  not 
make  haste  to  escape,  you  would  not  believe  him.  You 
would  say,  "  He  does  not  believe  it  himself,  or  he  would 
not  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  speak  of  it  in  such  a  manner." 

If  a  minister  delivers  his  message,  then  no  scorn,  no 
reproach  that  may  be  cast  upon  him,  can  take  away  his 
rest ;  he  has  done  his  duty.  When  the  king  sent  out 
his  servants  to  invite  men  to  his  feast,  they  excused  them- 
selves on  various  pretences ;  but  the  servant  might  say, 
"  No  matter ;  I  have  declared  the  message  ;  I  may  rest 
in  having  done  my  part,  though  no  success  seems  to 
attend  my  pressing  invitations." 

I  would  lodge,  therefore,  my  appeal  in  your  consciences, 
"  I  take  you  to  record,"  I  appeal  to  conscience ;  for  there 
is  a  conscience  in  man  ;  and,  in  serious  moments,  it  will 
speak  out.  It  wrung  from  Joseph's  brethren  that  con- 
fession, "  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother." 
It  forced  Balaam  himself  to  cry  out,  "  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 
It  tormented  the  traitor  Judas  into  that  self- accusation,  "  I 
have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood." 

When  a  young  person  has  been  talked  to  by  his  pa- 
rents, when  they  have  represented  to  him  the  misery  and 
ruin  of  a  wicked  course,  and  of  bad  habits,  he  might 
affect  to  brave  it  out  at  the  time ;  but  he  has  gone  after- 
ward weeping  through  the  streets,  because  conscience 
would  speak. 

But,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  softens  a  man's  heart ;  when 
he  is  made  to  feel  "  what  an  evil  and  bitter  thing  it  is  to 
sin  against  God,"  then  a  faithful  minister's  appeal  to  that 
man  is  like  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  :  "  Ye 
are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and 
unblamably  we  behaved  ourselves  among  you  that  believe. 
As  you  know  how  we  exhorted,  and  comforted,  and 
charged  every  one  of  you  (as  a  father  doth  his  children) 
that  ye  would  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you 
unto  his  kingdom  and  glory.     For  this  cause  also  thank 
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we  God  without  ceasing,  because,  when  ye  received  the 
word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as 
the  word  of  men,  but  (as  it  is  in  truth)  the  word  of  God, 
which  effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that  believe." 
1  Thess.  ii.  10—13. 

It  is  most  affecting  to  see  to  what  miserable  shifts  men 
will  have  recourse,  in  order  to  evade  the  truth. 

"  It  is  irrational,"  says  one,  "  to  insist  so  much  on 
certain  peculiarities  of  doctrine !"  But  whose  reason 
shall  be  the  judge  ?  "  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is 
to  them  that  perish  foolishness;"  but,  "  It  is  written,  I 
will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to 
nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  says  another ;  but  has  God  com- 
manded, and  do  we  pronounce  his  commands  unnecessary? 

"  It  is  disreputable."  Did  Christ  regard  reputation? 
Nay,  "  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation." 

"It  is  a  narrow  way."  Ah!  there  indeed  you  pro- 
nounce truly.  The  way  to  heaven  i$  a  narrow  way.  But 
what  says  the  Judge  ?  "  "Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be 
which  go  in  thereat ;  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it." 

Oh !  how  distressing  is  it  to  observe  many  to  whom  we 
cannot  but  fear  the  Gospel,  which  they  hear  preached 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  is  but  "the  savour  of  death!" 
If  God  has  made  a  difference  in  any  of  us,  let  us  not  for- 
get to  whom  we  are  indebted. 

Brethren;  you  are  my  witnesses.  I  take  you  to  record, 
that  you  have  had  the  whole  counsel  of  God  declared  unto 
you  ;  that  all  curious  and  metaphysical  inquiries,  all  cri- 
tical and  conjectural  points,  have  been  carefully  avoided 
for  your  sake.  I  have  attempted  to  clear  my  ministry  of 
all  disputable  subjects,  in  order  to  set  before  you  the 
plain  fact  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  salvation  through  him. 

But,  consider,  you  also  must  give  an  account.  I  must 
give  an  account,  whether  I  plainly  and  simply  declared  the 
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truth,  as  one  who  felt  its  importance,  and  was  in  earnest, 
You  must  give  an  account  whether  you  have  gone  away 
from  this  place  as  if  you  had  heard  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
and  immediately  dissipated  your  thoughts  with  some 
trifling  subject,  some  mere  secular  concern ;  or  whether 
what  you  heard  brought  you  to  your  knees  before  God, 
beseechinghim  to  seal  and  impress  his  truth  on  your  hearts. 

Oh !  consider  the  satisfaction  you  will  find  in  really 
embracing  "  all  the  counsel  of  God."  Consider  how  soon 
the  time  will  come,  in  which  it  must  be  your  only  satis- 
faction, that  you  have  embraced  it.  Let  it  be  your 
prayer,  as  you  go  hence,  "  O  God,  give  me  grace  to  re- 
pent, with  that  repentance  which  is  unto  life.  Make  me 
serious.  Teach  me  what  I  must  do  to  be  saved.  Help 
me  to  believe  the  record  which  thou  hast  given  of  thy 
Son.  Give  me  faith  to  receive  the  atonement ;  to  set  to 
my  seal,  that  '  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved/  but  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Come  to  your  Saviour  with  humility  as  a  sinner  ;  come 
with  gratitude  and  love.  "  For  ye  are  not  come  unto 
the  mount  that  might  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with 
fire,  nor  unto  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words  ;"  when, 
"  so  terrible  was  the  sight,  that  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly 
fear  and  quake.  But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion ; 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels ;  and 
to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven ;  and  to  God,  the  Judge  of 
all ;  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  and  to 
Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  to  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel.  See,  then,  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh ; 
but,  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us 
hold  fast  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably, 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear. 

THE   END. 
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